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Art.  I.  1.  Mahometanism  Unveiled:  an  Inquiry, in  which  that  Arch* 
Heresy,  its  Diffusion  and  Continuance,  are  examined  on  a  new 
Priiicinle,  tending  to  confirm  the  Evidences,  and  aid  the  Propaga¬ 
tion  of  the  Christian  Faith.  By  the  Rev.  Charles  Forster,  B.D. 
Chancellor  of  Ardfert,  and  Examining  Chaplain  to  the  Lord  Bishop 
of  Limerick.  2  vols.  8vo.  pp.  xlviii.  954.  Price  24i.  London,  1B29. 

2.  The  Mohammedan  Stjfsiem  Theology :  a  Compendious  Survey  of 
the  History  and  Doctrines  of  Islamism,  contrasted  with  Clim- 
tianitv>  together  with  Remarks  on  the  Prophecies  relative  to  ili 
Dissolution.  By  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Neale,  A.M.,  Chaplain  of  the 
County  Bridew^,  Cosport,  Hants.  8vo.  pp.  252.  London,  1828. 

TT  will  be  one  very  beneficial  result  of  the  ‘  study  of  prophecy', 
^  whicli  has  of  late  been  pursued  with  so  much  more  ardour 
than  success,  should  it  lead  to  the  more  diligent  and  rellgieits 
study  of  the  unsealed  volume  of  Divine  Providence — history. 
In  our  last  number,  we  had  occasion  to  advert  to  the  very  in¬ 
adequate  cultivation  which  has  hitherto  been  bestowed  upon 
tliis  important  branch  of  Christian  knowledge,  and  to  the  es¬ 
sentially  defective  character  of  our  leading  historical  works. 
The  charge  which  has  been  justly  brought  against  our  moral  phi¬ 
losophers,  is  not  less  applicable  to  our  historians,  that  they  *  place 
'  the  religion  of  Christ  in  the  relation  of  a  diminutive  satellite 
'  to  the  w'orld  of  moral  and  eternal  interests.*  •  The  very  terms, 

*  Foster’s  Essays,  p.  427.'  '  When  I  mention  our  historians*,  re¬ 
marks  this  truly  philosophic  Writer,  '  it  will  instantly  occur  to  you, 
that  the  very  foremost  names  in  the  department,  imply  every  thing  that 
is  deadly  to  the  Christian  religion  itself  as  a  Divine  communication, 
and  therefore  lie  under  a  condemnation  of  a  different  kind.  But  as 
to  the  generality  of  those  who  have  not  been  regarded  as  enemies  to 
the  Christian  cause,  have  they  not  forgotten  what  was  due  from  its 
friends  ? '  The  Author  proceeds  to  point  out  the  anti-Christian  spirit 
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sacrcil  and  polite,  as  applied  to  literature,  and  intended  to  com¬ 
prehend  its  whole  ranpe,  indicate  that  history,  the  most  im¬ 
portant  material  of  both,  has  not  been  regarded  in  its  true 
light,  since  neither  of  these  generic  appellations  will  properly 
describe  what  it  ought  to  be.  It  cannot  obviously  be  included 
under  sacred  literature,  the  province  of  the  theologian ;  and 
with  still  less  ])ropriety  can  it  be  regarded  as  a  mere  branch  of 
]H)lite  study,  the  pursuit  of  the  scholar  and  man  of  letters, 
without  lowering  its  importance  and  vitiating  its  character.  We 
lay  no  stress  upon  such  terms  of  classification,  except  as  they 
serve  to  perpetuate  false  distinctions,  which  have  a  positive  in¬ 
fluence  on  the  minds  of  authors  as  well  as  of  readers,  determining 
the  specific  aim  of  the  one,  and  the  choice  of  reading  made  by 
the  other.  Histcuy  is  a  serious  thing.  To  speak  of  it  as  in¬ 
structive,  as  the  apt  vehicle  of  moral  and  political  lessons,  as 
fraught  with  useful  information,  is  not  to  describe  its  real  cha¬ 
racter  or  importance.  All  this,  a  fable  or  a  poem  might  be. 
Hut,  view’ed  as  the  exhibition  of  moral  agency,  under  the  awful 
predicament  in  w  hich  mankind  arc  placed,— as  the  development 
of  our  nature  in  all  its  power  and  weakness,  in  connexion  with 
the  progress  of  a  moral  conflict, — the  working  together  of  op- 

i)osing  secondary  causes  in  subserviency  to  the  Supreme  and 
^'inal  Cause  of  all  things, —every  section  of  human  history  is 
pregnant  with  awful  interest. 

'fo  this  view  of  the  subject  we  were  led  to  advert,  in  noticing 
Mr.  Howdler’s  edition  of  Giblmn’s  “Decline  and  Fall*’;  and 
we  intimatiHl  our  intention  to  support  it  in  future  articles.  We 
proceed  to  redeem  our  promise,  happy  to  avail  ourselves  of  the 
occasion  aflbrded  by  the  masterly  production  now  before  us. 
Of  all  the  events  in  modern  history,  the  rise,  triumph,  and 
]>erpetuation  of  the  Mohammedan  heresy,  fonn  incomparably  the 
most  remarkable,  not  excepting  the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire 
itself. 

It  is  the  remarkof  Dr.  Johnson, cited  by  ]\Ir. Forster, that  ‘there 
‘  arc  two  objects  of  curiosity, — the  Christian  world  and  the  Ma- 
*  hometan  world :  all  the  rest  may  be  considered  as  barbarous  *• 
We  cannot  subscribe  to  either  |>osition  :  the  latter  requires  to 
bo  greatly  qualified  in  order  to  be  correct ;  and  what  is  bar¬ 
barous,  is  not  less  an  object  of  enlightened  curiosity,  than  all 

and  tendency  of  those  false  estimates  of  character,  and  those  awards 
of  approbation  to  the  world's  heroes,  which  exclude  all  reference  to 
the  decisions  of  the  Final  Judge.  The  irreli^ous  principles  upon 
which  history  hais  generally  been  written,  are,  however,  evinced,  not 
simply  by  the  false  estimates  of  character  which  it  sanctions,  in  (mpo- 
sition  to  the  Divine  law,  but  by  an  atheistic  representation  oi  the 
events,  in  exclusion  of  the  Divine  providence. 
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that  is  polished  in  civilization.  But  we  fully  agree  with  the 
Author  of  “Mahometanism  Unveiled**, that,  as  the  success  of 
the  Arabian  imposture  is  the  only  event  in  the  history  of  the 
human  species,  which  admits  of  comparison  with  the  propagation 
of  Christianity,  so,  the  causes  of  tnat  success  have  never  yet 
received  an  adequate  solution.  In  fact,  the  attempt  to  account 
for  it  hy  a  concurrence  of  merely  secondary  causes,  he  justly 
remarks,  is  not  less  unsound  and  unphilosophical,  and  scarcely 
less  irreligious,  than  to  assign,  as  Gibbon  does,  such  causes,  as 
explaining  the  rapid  growth  and  triumph  of  Christianity  itself. 
Yet,  the  Christian  advocate  *  has  condescended  to  assail  the 

*  pretensions  of  the  Koran  with  the  identical  missiles  unsuccess- 

*  iully  launched  by  the  infidel  against  the  claims  of  the  Gospel  *• 

‘  Qualify  it  as  men  may  *,  Mr.  Forster  observes,  *  the  found- 

*  ation  of  this  argument  is  unavoidably  laid  in  the  exclusion  of 

*  the  superintendence  of  a  special,  and  even  an  ordinary  provi- 

*  deuce.*  Supposing  those  secondary  human  causes  to  be  fairly 
adduced,  their  existence  and  concurrence  would  still  remain  to 
be  accounted  for  by  a  primary  cause.  They  form,  in  fact,  a 
main  part  of  the  phenomena  which  they  are  employed  to  ex¬ 
plain.  But,  in  the  case  of  the  Mohammedan  religion,  the  usual 
exphmation  proceeds  upon  a  mistaken  view  of  the  facts ;  and, 
as  to  the  main  difficulty,  it  does  not  even  cut  the  knot. 

*  In  the  general  conduct  of  the  controversy  respecting  the  success  of 
Mahomet,  the  infidel  and  the  believer  have  hitherto  taken  diametrically 
opposite  lines.  The  object  of  the  former  has  been,  by  every  artifice  of  ex¬ 
aggeration,  to  exalt  the  case  of  the  Koran  to  an  equality  with  that  of  the 
(rospel :  that  of  the  latter,  to  sink  the  pretensions  of  Mahometanism 
below  all  comparison  with  the  claims  of  Christianity.  The  inevitable 
results  of  extremes  on  both  sides  are  legible,  in  a  fruitful  growth  of 
undesigned  misconceptions,  or  intentional  misrepresentations.  This 
state  of  the  question  cannot  but  be  hurtful  to  dispassionate  inquirers, 
to  minds  that  love  fairness,  and  even  to  the  cause  of  truth  itself  .... 
While  the  Christian  has  no  reasonable  grounds  of  doubt  or  fear  to 
withhold  him  from  doing  the  fullest  justice  to  the  phenomena  of  Ma¬ 
hometanism,  the  phenomena  themselves  are  singularly  interesting  and 
mysterious.  The  origin  and  rise  of  the  heresy,  its  rapid  and  wide 
diffusion,  with  the  whole  train  of  circumstances  attending  its  first  pro¬ 
mulgation,  are  extraordinary  facts.  Its  dominion  over  the  human 
mind,  and  power,  both  as  conquering  and  as  conquered,  to  change  the 
characters  of  nations,  are  facts  still  more  extraordinary.  Its  progress, 
in  quarters  where  it  resorted  only  to  the  arts  of  peace  and  persuasion, 
is  unexplained.  Its  permanency  and  inviolable  preservation  of  its 
original  pure  theism,  are  inexplicable  on  any  ordinary  grounds  of  rea¬ 
son  or  analog.  While,  by  ue  mysterious  ooocurrenoe,  unexampled 
save  in  the  history  of  Christianity  itself,  of  causes  and  events  con¬ 
ducing  to  favour  its  introduction  and  establishment,  the  mind  is  na¬ 
turally  led  to  seek  the  explanation  in  the  only  adequate  source ;  the 
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interpofution,  for  Home  wise  and  gracious,  though  inscrutable  end,  of 
the  special  and  superintending  providence  of  God.' — Forster,  vol.  1. 

p.  66  — 8. 

The  inquiry  is  of  the  deepest  importtince,  and  nothing  can 
be  more  admirable  than  the  temper  and  spirit  in  which  it  is 
entered  upon  by  the  present  Author.  The  candour  and  fair¬ 
ness  with  which  the  difficulties  of  the  question  are  stated,  must 
leave  a  very  favourable  impression  on  every  intelligent  reader, 
and  will  prepare  him  to  find  the  subject  treated  in  both  a  com- 
|)etent  and  an  original  manner.  Nor  will  he  be  disappointed. 
The  ‘  Arch-heresy  *  is  not  only  examined  on  a  new  principle, 
but  is  placed  altogether  in  a  new  and  very  striking  light ;  and 
the  novelty  which  the  Author  has  succeeded  in  imparting  to  a 
subject  which  may  hitherto  have  been  deemed  trite  and  ex¬ 
hausted,  does  not  result  from  any  fanciful  theory  or  learned 
paradox.  The  utmost  sobriety  of  judgement  is  maintained 
throughout  the  investigation;  and  tlie  Author’s  view’s  and  state¬ 
ments  are  supported  by  a  mass  of  information  in  itself  highly 
interesting  and  valuable.  Many  of  the  collateral  inquiries  into 
which  the  subject  branches  out,  are  scarcely  less  important  than 
the  original  and  main  question.  The  illustrations  of  Scripture 
Prophecy,  the  prophetic  parallel  betw’een  Mohammedism*  and 
Popery,  and  the  historical  analogy  between  the  three  religions, 
Judaism,  Christianity,  and  Mohammedism,  will  more  especially 
command  attention  ;  and  the  reader  w  ill  probably  be  not  a  little 
startled  at  the  closeness  of  the  resemblance,  and  the  numerous 

J)oints  of  correspondence,  between  the  true  and  the  spurious 
aith.  The  work  is  altogether  a  valuable  contribution  to  theo¬ 
logical  literature,  while  it  throws  no  small  light  upon  general 
history  ;  and  it  is  not  merely  the  best  work  that  has  hitherto 
appeared  upon  the  subject,  (for,  with  the  exception  of  Sale’s 
Introduction  to  the  Koran,  and  Mr.  Mills’s  “  History  of  Mu- 
hammedanism  ”,  there  has  been  nothing  in  the  English  language 
that  can  be  called  good,)  but  it  is  the  only  one  in  which  any¬ 
thing  like  justice  has  been  done  to  the  inquiry.  Our  readers 
will  reasonably  expect  a  somewhat  extended  analysis  of  such  a 
publication  ;  but  we  can  take  only  a  rapid  view  of  the  variety  of 
detail  included  in  the  contents. 

Ill  the  introductory  chapter,  from  which  the  preceding  ex¬ 
tract  has  been  taken,  the  Author,  after  pointing  out  the  mis- 

•  Mr.  Forster,  w’c  regret  to  notice,  has  given  his  sanction  to  an  or¬ 
thography  whicli  wre  had  thought  nearly  exploded.  Among  the  various 
ways  of  wrriting  the  name  of  the  Arabian,  Mahomet  is  the  least  proper ; 
and  it  has  been  c<ipied  from  the  worst  of  all  authorities  in  the  spelling 
of  foreign  names,  the  French.  But  Mahometosism  is  barbarous.  Gib¬ 
bon  has  more  properly  Mahomedsm. 
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taken  estimates  and  unfair  argumentation  of  preceding  writers, 
announces,  in  the  following  terms,  the  principle  upon  which  he 
proposes  to  conduct  the  investigation. 

'  The  basis  of  the  present  argument  is  laid  in  the  existence  of  a 
prophetic  promise  to  Abraham  in  behalf  of  his  sons  Isaac  and  Ishmacl. 
Hy  the  terms  of  this  promise,  a  blessing  is  annexed  to  the  |K)eterity  of 
(nich ;  and  on  Ishmael,  as  well  as  on  Isaac,  this  blessing  is  pro- 
nounced,  becausi^  he  was  Abraham's  84H»d,  and  as  a  special  mark  of  the 

Divine  favour . According  to  the  original  promise  concerning 

emch,  Isaac  and  Ishmael  were  severally  to  become  the  fathers  of  great 
nations ;  and  the  history  of  these  nations  was  also  to  l)c  signally  con¬ 
nected  with  the  history  and  fortunes  of  mankind.  The  Jews  were  the 
prophetic  offspring  of  the  blessing  to  the  younger ;  the  Arabians,  of 
that  to  the  luder  son.  The  promise  to  Isaac  had,  in  point  of  fact, 
first,  a  temporal  fulfilment  in  the  establishment  of  his  race  in  Canaan ; 
and  secondly,  a  spiritual  fulfilment  in  the  advent  of  the  Messiah, 
.lesus  ('hrist,  and  in  the  establishment  of  Christianity  tlmuighout  the 
world.  In  the  promise  to  Ishmael,  from  the  literal  correspondence  of 
the  terms,  couple<l  with  the  peculiar  circumstances  under  which  it  was 
made,  there  seems  to  be  just  reason  to  look  for  an  analogous  double 
fulfilment.  But  the  history  of  the  Arabians,  from  the  remotest  anti¬ 
quity  dorni  to  the  seventh  century  of  the  Christian  era,  affords  bo 
shadow  of  a  parallel.  At  this  advanced  point  of  time,  a  full  and  exact 
parallel  is  presented,  in  the  appearance  of  Mahomet ;  and  in  the  esta¬ 
blishment,  through  his  instrumentality,  by  the  descendants  of  Ishmael, 
first  of  a  temporal,  and  secondly,  of  a  spiritual  dominiem  over  a  vast 
portion  of  the  world.  Here,  in  point  of  fact,  there  obtains  a  parallel¬ 
ism  of  accomplishment,  in  perfect  accordance  with  the  verbal  parallel¬ 
ism  which  subsists  between  the  two  branches  of  the  original  promise. 
And  the  matter  comes  shortly  to  this  plain  issue:  that  cither  the  pro¬ 
mise  to  Ishmael  has  had  uo  fulfilment  analogous  with  that  made  to  Isaac, 
with  which  it  yet  so  singularly  corresponds  ;  or  it  has  found  its  ful¬ 
filment,  ns  the  facts  of  the  case  so  strongly  indicate,  in  the  rise  and 
success  of  Mahomet,  and  in  the  temmiral  and  spiritual  establishment 
of  the  Mahometan  superstition.'  Vol.  I.  pp.  R7— ttb 

The  first  section  of  the  work  is  devoted  to  a  comparative 
analysis  of  the  two-fold  covenant  with  Abraham,  made  in  behalf 
of  his  sons  Isaac  and  Ishmael.  In  point  of  temporal  prosperity, 
the  promise  to  the  latter  seems  to  preponderate.  To  him  alone 
is  given  the  specific  declaration :  “  And  1  will  make  of  thee  a 
great  nation";  and  io.his  seed  alone,  the  promise  has  been 
realized.  The  Jewish  monarchy  wa.s,  at  one  time,  a  powerful 
state,  but  the  posterity  of  Isaac  nave  never  been  characteristic¬ 
ally  a  great  nation.  The  grand  and  peculiar  feature  in  the 
promise  concerning  Isaac,  was,  that  in  his  offspring  all  the  na« 
tions  of  the  earth  should  be  blessed;  a  promise  denoting  a 
mysterious  fulfilment,  and  realized  in  the  advent  and  spiritual 
reign  of  the  Messiah.  Christianity  is>allowed,  on  all  hands,  to 
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he  the  accomplishment  of  tlie  Litter  prediction ;  and  Moham- 
meilism  hears  ample  marks  of  being  the  only  assignable  fulfil¬ 
ment  of  the  former. 

Having  thus  laid  open  the  basis  of  the  analogy  upon  which 
the  general  argument  of  the  Iiupiiry  rests,  and  which  forms  the 
ground-work  of  the  historic  parallel,  the  Author  orocceds,  in 
the  next  two  sections,  to  consider  the  place  which  Mohammed 
and  his  religion  appear  to  occupy  in  prophecy.  The  rank 
which  it  holds  in  the  providential  history  of  the  world, 
cannot  fail,  he  remarks,  to  present  itself  in  a  very  forcible  light, 
when  it  shall  be  seen,  that  this  is  the  only  spiritual  domination 
which  shares  with  Christianity  the  distinction  of  being  marked 
out  by  Prophecy.  The  vision  of  Daniel  concerning  the  little 
horn  of  the  Macedonian  Goat,  is  first  viewed  in  application  to 
Mohammedism  ;  an  interpictation  of  the  prophecy  which  is 
defended  with  great  ability  in  an  article  thrown  into  the  Ap- 
i)endix.  The  Author  does  not  deny,  that  the  prediction  may 
nave  had  a  primary  relation  to  Antioch  us,  agreeably  to  the 
belief  of  the  ancient  Church,  both  Jewish  and  Christian ;  but 
he  contends  for  *  a  germinant  interpretation’  which  admits  of 
its  successive  application  to  Antiochus,  the  Romans,  and  Mo¬ 
hammedism.  We  must  confess  that  this  *  fundamental  rule* 
appears  to  us  a  very  unsound  and  dangerous  one,  since,  upon 
this  principle,  it  is  impossible  to  know  when  any  prediction  is 
fulfilled,  or  to  how  many  similar  events,  yet  future,  it  may  be¬ 
come  successively  applicable.  We  can  admit  of  a  primary  and 
an  ultimate  fulfilment ;  but,  in  such  cases,  while  there  is  a  de¬ 
signed  correspondence  between  the  two  events,  they  are  of  so 
ditlerent  an  order  as  to  justify  our  attributing  to  the  prediction 
a  lower  and  a  higher  sense ;  and  the  design  of  the  first  and 
more  literal  accomplishment  seems  to  be,  to  establish  the  cer¬ 
tainty  of  the  ultimate  fulfilment.  But  the  power  of  the  Syro- 
Macedonian  king,  the  Roman  power,  and  tlie  rise  of  Moham¬ 
medism,  are  all  three  events  of  the  same  order;  that  is  to  say, 
simply  political  events,  and  the  latter  two  of  equal  magnitude  and 
importance.  If  Mohammed  be  intended,  we  must  conclude, 
that  neither  pagan  nor  papal  Rome  can  be  included  in  the  pre¬ 
diction.  If,  ‘  in  its  principal  sense  ’,  as  the  Author  contends, 
the  Romans  cannot  be  the  power  intended  by  the  type  of  the 
little  horn,  it  can  be  in  no  sense  applicable  to  them.  The  pre¬ 
tensions  of  Antiochus,  he  remarks,  seem  to  be  now  generally  given 
up:  the  arguments  brought  against  that  theory  of  application 
by  Sir  Isaac  Newton  and  Bishop  Newton,  are,  he  thinks,  con¬ 
clusive.  It  forms,  indeeil,  a  very  strong  olnection,  that  Epi- 
phanes,  instead  of  proceeding  out  of  one  of  the  four  horns  or 
monarchies,  was  himself  one  of  the  four  horns  of  the  Macedo¬ 
nian  Gk>at.  The  Author  of  the  Book  of  Maccabees,  seems  to 
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allude  to  the  prophecy  as  fulfilled  in  the  person  of  the  Syrian 
monarch ;  but  if  sucn  was  his  design,  it  is  singular  that  he 
should  not  point  out  the  verification  of  the  prediction.  Such 
an  allusion,  if  intended,  would  seem  to  be  more  by  way  of  an 
elegant  accommodation,  as  in  some  of  the  citations  from  the 
prophetical  writinjjs  made  by  the  New  Testament  writers.  The 
case  would,  indeed,  be  stronger,  were  wc  to  suppose  the  coinci¬ 
dence  between  the  language  of  the  narrative  and  the  prediction 
undesigned,  as  that  would  imply  an  actual  correspondence,  to  a 
certain  degree,  between  the  prediction  and  the  fact;  whereas  if 
the  Historian  had  the  prophecy  in  his  mind,  this  only  proves 
his  opinion  to  have  been  in  fiivour  of  such  correspondence;  and 
the  mere  opinion  of  an  uninspired  writer  is  not  evidence.  The 
application  of  the  *  little  horn  *  to  Mohammedism,  is  not  un¬ 
attended  with  diiticulties,  but  these,  it  must  be  admitted,  the 
Author  has  very  ably  met.  For  his  arguments  in  support  of 
this  appliciition  of  the  prediction,  we  must  refer  our  readers  to 
the  work  itself.  The  points  of  correspondence  between  the 
typical  horn  and  the  supposed  antitype,  arc  thus  summed  up. 

'  The  littleness  of  its  beginnings ;  the  rapidity  of  its  mwth,  and 
the  vastness  of  its  expansion  in  the  directions  foretold  ;  the  genuine¬ 
ness  of  its  anti-Christian  character ;  the  clearness  of  its  correspondence 
to  the  terms  employed  throughout  the  prophecy,  which  are  chiefly  bor¬ 
rowed  from  the  Jewish  ritual,  and  manifestly  designed  to  descrilie  a 
spiritual  tyranny;  the  strong  resemblance,  lastly,  between  the  pro¬ 
phetic  descriptions  of  the  two  little  horns,  coupled  with  the  not  less 
perfect  similarity,  in  fact,  subsisting  between  Mahometanism  and  the 
papacy ; — these  features  together  identify  the  ISIuhometan  apostacy 
with  the  |>ower  of  the  eastern  little  horn,  at  once  with  a  minuteness 
and  a  comprehensiveness  which,  in  any  application  of  the  type  to  the 
Romans,  would  be  sought  after  in  vain.*  Vol.  II.  p.  440. 

Tn  the  third  section,  Mr.  Forster  proceeds  to  connect  the 
prophetic  vision  of  Daniel  with  the  strictly  parallel,  but  ampler 
and  clearer  predictions  relating  to  Mohammedism,  contained  in 
the  Apocalypse.  With  regard  to  the  prophetic  representations 
of  the  Saracenic  locusts  and  the  Euphratean  or  Turkish  horse¬ 
men,  in  the  ninth  chapter,  there  is  no  room  for  a  difference  of 
opinion.  Infidelity  itself  must  be  staggered  by  the  exact  and 
circumstantial  coincidence  between  the  prediction  and  its  ac¬ 
complishment,  which  is  in  itself  sufficient  to  attest  the  inspira¬ 
tion  of  the  book.  In  the  Bedoween  romance  of  Antar,  a  ge¬ 
nuine  production  of  the  muse  of  Arabia,  the  locust  is  intro¬ 
duced  as  the  national  emblem  of  the  Ishinaelites ;  and  the  ex¬ 
quisite  propriety  of  the  symbol  is  not  more  remarkable,  than  the 
nature,  term,  and  limitation  of  the  predicted  devastation. 

‘  Contrartf  to  the  peculiar  office  of  desolation  proper  to  the  natural 
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locuAt,  the  tymbolic  locusts  of  the  Apocalypse  had  it  esjiecmlly  in  com¬ 
mandment,  **  that  they  should  not  hurt  the  (;pra5i8  of  the  earth,  neither 
any  jcree*'  thing,  neither  any  tree”.  The  vorv  singularity  of  these 
prohibitions,  their  ap|)arent  |mradox,  has  serveu,'  in  the  event,  to  de¬ 
monstrate  the  fact  of  the  accomplishment.  The  famous  injunction  of 
the  Caliph  Abubeker  to  Yeiid,  the  commander  in  the  Syrian  expo- 
ditimi,  trie  Jtrst  undertaking  of  the  Saraeens  in  the  way  of  foreign  con¬ 
quest,  forms  such  a  commentary  on  this  text  of  Scripture,  as  the  hand 
and  p<»wer  of  an  over-ruling  Providence  only  could  supply :  **  Destroy 
mit  iialm-trees  **,  writes  this  Caliph,  cut  down  no  fruit-trees,  nor 
burn  any  fields  of  corn**.*  Vol.  I.  pp.  219,  220. 

The  |>enod  assigned  for  the  power  of  the  locusts  in  this  pro¬ 
phecy,  is  “  five  months**;  a  term  which  remarkably  represents 
at  once  the  actual  duration  of  the  natural  plague  here  alluded 
to,  and  tlie  concpiering  era  of  the  Saracenic  empire.  Computing 
from  the  first  appearance  of  Mohammed  to  the  foundation  of 
Bagdad,  from  which  time  that  empire  became  stationary,  that 
iH?ri(Hl  extends  precisely  over  five  prophetic  months,  or  one 
Imndred  and  fifty  years.  The  second  period  of  the  prophecy 
is  scarcely  less  vividly  portrayed.  The  plague  of  the  locusts 
ceases  with  the  fiflh  trumpet:  the  sounding  of  the  sixth  intro- 
tluces  the  more  deadly  pestilence  of  the  Euphratean  horsemen. 
The  close  connexiim  indicated  betw’een  these  trumpets,  and  be¬ 
tween  the  two-fold  desolation  which  they  prefigure,  is  correctly 
in  accordance  with  historical  fact.  . 

*  Bogilud  was  taken,  and  a  final  iKwiiKl  put  to  the  tcm])oral  supre- 
muev  of  the  Caliphs,  by  Togrul  Bey,  A.D.  105o.  Ten  years  after, 
the  Turks,  under  ii is  successor.  Alp  Arslan,  crossed  the  Euphrates,  and, 
bv  the  |H'rmanent  coiHiuest  of  the  Roman  pmviiiccs  of  Armenia  and 
(uHirgia,  finally  established  themselves  within  the  Greek  empire.  Both 
these  conquests  were  completed  alMUit  the  year  lOfiH.  And,  from  this 
last  date  to  that  of  the  taking  of  Constantinople,  the  interval  of  time 
tallies,  t«i  a  day,  with  the  periwl  allotted  by  the  prophecy,  fur  the 
course  of  the  Euphratean  horsemen.*  Vol.  I.  p.  221. 

An  lioiir,  a  day^  a  month,  and  a  year,  in  prophetic  language, 
amount  to  S9l  lunar  years  and  l.>  days,  or  385  Gregorian 
years ;  which  will  bring  us  down  to  A.D.  1  i5t3,  when  the  Greek 
empire  was  finally  destroyed  by  the  fall  of  Constantinople.  Tlie 
change  in  the  national  religion  of  the  Turks,  which  preceded 
their  trans-euphratean  conquests,  is  not  the  least  remarkable 
link  in  the  chain  of  events.  ‘  Togrul  Bey*,  observes  Mr.  Sharon 
Tunier,  (in  a  passage  cited  by  ^fr.  Forster,)  ‘  produced  or  ad- 

*  mittcil  a  revolution  ....  momentous  to  the  mind  and  fortunes 
‘  of  mankind.  Under  his  reign,  the  great  Turkish  nation 

*  adopted  the  religion  of  Mohammed ;  and  professing  it  with  all 

*  the  energy  of  their  native  character,  and  ail  the  zeal  of  recent 
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*  converts,  tliey  became  its  fierce  champions  at  that  precise  erm 

*  when  it  was  losing  its  hold  on  the  human  intellect^  and,  but  for 

*  the  support  of  their  simple,  rude,  uncriticising,  credulous,  and 
‘  vehement  spirit,  might  have  quietly  expired.* 

Mr.  Forster  next  proceeds  to  analyse  the  prophetic  vision  in 
the  thirteenth  chapter  of  the  Apocalypse,  considering  the 
second  beast  as  denoting  the  Mohammedan  apostasy.  It  is,  he 
remarks,  an  interesting  fact,  that  the  vision  of  the  second  beast 
was  universally  understood  of  Mohammed  and  Mohammedism 
in  the  age  of  Koger  Bacon.  The  first  beast  arose  up  out  of 
the  sea ;  the  second  out  of  the  earth.  That  is,  remarks  our 
Author,  *  in  other  words,  the  former  arose  in  the  West ;  the 

*  latter  in  the  East.* 

*  By  the  Jews,  in  their  common  parlance,  Asia,  as  contradistin- 
guishi^  from  Kuropo,  wiis  denominated  the  earth ;  and  Europe,  as  con- 
tnidisting\iished  from  Asia,  the  sea ;  a  fact  ^vhich  appears  min  Scrip¬ 
ture  itself,  where  Europe  is  spoken  of  by  the  title  of  ''  the  Isles  of  the 
Sea  The  distinct  locations  thus  allotted  to  the  two  beasts  by  the 
terms  of  the  prophecy,  accordingly,  have  not  passed  unnoticed.  **  The 
AiKwtlc  ",  observes  a  learned  writer  of  our  own  day  (Dr.  Hales),  **  was 
stationed  on  the  sea-shore  to  view  these  wild  l)east8.  The  first  rose 
from  the  sea,  or  u'estwiird,  as  he  looked  from  the  Isle  of  Patmos  to¬ 
wards  Europe.  The  second  rose  from  the  earth,  or  the  east,  as  he 
looked  towards  Asia."  Now  those  interpreters  w'ho  understand  the 
power  of  the  second  beast  to  be  reducible  to  some  modification  only  of 
the  |)ower  of  the  first,  inevitably  take  away  this  local  distinctness,  and 
in  one  form  or  other  confound  the  two  b(^ts  together.  But,  as  the 
^vriter  just  cited  well  subjoins,  “  they  arc  clearly  distinct ;  and  their 
tempoi^  and  ecclesiastical  powers,  though  acting  in  conjunction  in  the 
business  of  persecuting  the  two  witnesses,  ought  not  to  be  con¬ 
founded." 

*  The  prophetic  terras  of  **  the  earth  "  and  the  sea  ",  may  be  cu¬ 
riously  illustrated,  conformably  with  this  application,  from  a  Turkish 
adage,  which  directly  identifies  the  beast  that  came  up  out  of  the  sea, 
w  ith  the  Franks  or  lUitin  Christians  of  Europe  ;  and  the  beast  which 
came  im  out  of  the  earth,  with  the  Mahometan  ptiwers.  "  The  Turks," 
says  Mr.  Gibbon,  **  themselves  acknowledge,  that  if  God  had  given 
them  TiiR  EARTH,  he  had  left  the  sea  to  the  infidels."  The  vision 
of  the  two  beasts,  therefore,  interpreted  as  applying  to  Romanism  and 
Mahometanism,  characterizes  the  powers  syrnwliaed,  with  geographical 
discrimination.* — Vol.  I.  p.  229 — 234. 

•  • 

The  second  beast  *  had  two  horns  like  a  lamb,’ — a  semblance 
which  marks  its  character  as  an  Anti  Christ  or  false  religion. 
Its  voice  was  that  of  a  dragon,  to  denote  its  real  nature  to  be 
a  political  tyranny.  Thus  far,  all  is  clear.  But,  in  the  expo¬ 
sition  of  the  ensuing  verses,  there  occurs  considerable  difficulty  ; 
and  we  cannot  say  that  our  Autlior  has  satisfactorily  cleared  up 
the  obscurity  in  which  their  meaning  is  involved.  Moham- 
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met! ism,  he  remarks,  ‘  verified  the  prophecy,  hy  setting  up  an 

•  antichristian  tyranny,  the  counterpart  or  image  of  pof^ry,  yef, 

‘  at  the  same  time  wholly  independent  of  it,  and  having  a  life 

•  and  |)ower  of  its  own.*  This  may  l>e  a  correct  statement  of 
the  general  sense;  but  verses  -15  involve  difficulties  which 
all  the  Author  8  ingenuity  has  been  insufficient  to  remove. 

With  regard  to  the  name  of  the  secoiul  beast,  Mr.  Forster 
remarks,  that  so  many  solutions  of  the  numerical  enigimi  have 
been  proposed,  that  little  weight  can  be  attached  to  any  of 
them.  He  considers  it,  however,  as  deser\ingof  notice,  that 

*  the  name  of  Mahomet,  as  written  in  the  idiom  of  the  Apoca- 
‘  ly^xse  by  the  Byzantine  historians,  accurately  returns  the  pro- 
‘  phelic  numl>er  GtJG.*  The  oriental  practice  of  forming  dates 
into  words,  renders  it  highly  probable  that  u  date  is  intended, 
although  that  date  may  at  the  same  time  he  expressed  in  a  real 
name.  Roger  ikicon,  towards  the  close  of  the  thirteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  interpreted  it  as  indicating  the  ap|>ointcd  term  of  the  Mo¬ 
hammedan  a|X)stacy.  The  event  disproved  his  calculation,  but 
his  mode  of  interpretation  may  be  nevertheless  correct. 

We  pass  over  the  Author’s  accommodation  of  our  Lord’s 
prediction  in  Matt.  xxiv.  to  the  person  and  ‘  lying  pre- 

*  tensions  *  of  Mohammed :  it  is  ingenious,  but,  we  are  per¬ 
suaded,  unsubstantial.  With  regard  to  the  period  of  duration 
assigned  to  the  two  beasts,  Mr.  Forster  adopts  the  opinion  of 
Dr.  Hales  and  others,  that  as  their  rise  was  coetaneous,  and 
as  both  arrived  at  their  meridian  grandeur  about  a.d.  1300,  since 
which  they  have  gradually  declined  together,  so,  ‘  they  will  pro- 
‘  bably  set  together  in  that  abyss  from  which  they  rose.* 

'  Holding  it,  however,  for  a  fundamental  principle,  arising  out  of 
the  very  nature  and  end  of  prophecy,  that  the  times  and  seiisons  indi- 
catetl  in  the  nn>phetic  scriptures  must  have  n^ached  their  accomplish¬ 
ment  before  they  can  be  fully  known,  the  present  wTiter  is  neither  de- 
lurous  to  athrm  the  conclusions  of  others  respecting  those  mysterious 
dates,  nor  to  advance  conclusions  of  his  owm.  3ferely  as  a  conjecture, 
illustrative  of  preceding  conjectures  on  the  chronology  of  these  pro¬ 
phecies,  he  would,  however,  venture  to  suggest  the  {xissibility,  that  the 
era  of  the  litjra,  according  to  ]Mahomet;ins  themselves  unquestion¬ 
ably  the  measure  of  Mahometan  dominion,  may  also  be  that  of 
Saint  John's  twelve  hundred  and  sixty  days.  On  this  supposition, 
“  the  time  of  the  end"  must  synchronize  with  a.h.  1260  •.  Even 
thus  much  the  Author  would  hesitate  to  conjecture,  did  he  conceive 
the  **  time  of  the  end  "  necessarily  to  include  more  than  the  general 
poRtical  downfall  of  Mahometanism.  The  political  rite  of  this  pow'er 
entered  largely  into  Daniel's  description  of  that  prophetic  period  in 

*  We  are  now  in  a.  n.  1244,  which  will  terminate  on  the  2d  of 
July. 
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the  commencement ;  its  political  exiinctum,  therefore,  may  well  ooenny 
a  prominent  place  in  his  description  of  the  close.  That  thk  downful, 
though  silently,  yet  surely,  draws  near  the  predicted  consummation, 
may  he  inferred  from  past  events.  Since  the  middle  of  the  seven* 
teenth  century,  the  empire  of  the  Crescent  has  been  everywhere  on 
the  wane.  The  era  of  Turkish  conquest  ended  with  the  second  fsilure 
liefore  Vienna;. and  the  Ottoman,  once  the  scourge  and  terror,  has 
long  been  the  contempt  of  Christendom.  Persia,  again,  tom  by  in¬ 
ternal  dimensions,  haa  sunk  into  insignihcance  at  a  still  earlier  period ; 
and  her  fitful  blase  of  conquest  under  Nadir  Shah,  served  but  to  hasten 
the  <iverthrow  of  the  third  great  Mahometan  power,  the  Mogul  em¬ 
pire  in  India.  From  this  joint  view,  therefore,  of  prophecy  and  his¬ 
tory  there  seems  a  strong  pntbability,  that  we  draw  near  to  **  the  time 
of  the  end.*** — Vol.  I.  pp.  271,  2. 

The  *  Historical  Analogy  of  Mahometanism  with  Judabm 
‘  and  Christianity  \  is  the  subject  of  the  next  section.  This  is 
illustrated  by  u  tabular  view,  first  of  the  studied  agreements 
and  uiulcsigncd  coincidences  between  Moses,  our  Lord,  and 
Mohammed,  and  secondly,  by  a  similar  tabular  parallel  between 
the  three  religions.  We  must  make  room  for  the  *  recapitula* 

‘  tion  *  subjoined  to  the  first  table. 

*  To  bring  under  a  compendious  separate  view,  in  the  first  instance, 
the  parallel  between  Moses  and  Mahomet,  exposed  in  the  preceding 
table,  the  reader  will  observe,  that  both  descended  original^  from  the 
same  stock  of  Abraham :  both  entered  on  the  prophetic  office  at  the 
same  age  of  forty  :  the  Arabian  desert  was  the  common  scene  of  their 
ministry :  there,  the  one  first  received  his  genuine,  and  the  other  first* 
contrived  his  spurious,  revelation :  there,  also,  the  one  composed  the 
Pentateuch,  the  other  the  Koran :  IMoses  received  the  tables  of  the 
law,  Mahomet  professed  to  receive  the  chapters  of  the  Koran,  di¬ 
rectly  from  heaven,  and  written  by  the  fini^r  of  God :  the  former,  by 
divine  commandment,  deposited  the  tables  of  his  law,  the  latter, 
avowedly  after  his  example,  the  chapters  of  his  Koran,  in  an  ark 
or  coffer  of  wood:  the  Pentateuch  was  given  by  the  one,  as  con¬ 
taining  a  complete  civil  and  ecclesiastical  polity  for  the  Jews:  the 
Koran  by  the  other,'  as  containing  a  complete  civil  and  ecclesias¬ 
tical  polity  for  the  Saracens :  both  sent  forth  their  kindred  jpeople, 
the  Israelites  and  the  Ishmaelites,  from  the  same  deserts,  with  the 
same  objects  professedly  in  view,  namely,  to  conquer  and  to  colonixe  ; 
and,  where  they  settled,  there  to  set  up  and  establish  their  exclusive 
religions:  both  died,  in  Arabia,  before  their  respective  followers  is¬ 
sued  forth  from  the  both,  by  their  immediate  successors, 

Joshua  and  Omar,  subdued  Palestine :  both,  prior  to  entering  on  their 
missions,  were  driven  into  exile  in  the  Arabian  desert :  both,  from  ob¬ 
scure  life,  attained  to  the  sovereignty  over  their  respective  people :  both 
did  so,  by  offering  themselves  to  their  countijmen  as  prophets  sent  of 
God :  both  became  legislators  as  well  as  princely  rulers :  both  were, 
at  once,  temporal  and  spiritual  lawgivers :  Moses  declared  himself  to 
be  the  t3rpe  of  the  ]\Ie8siah  ;  Mahomet  claimed  to  be  the  antitype  fore- 
shewn  by  Moses :  both  qualified  for  the  prophetic  office  by  tne  same 
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numiMi, — a  retirpment  of  many  yearn  in  the  dewrt :  a|)|>ointed 

under  them  twelre  a]NMitlfa  or  mea«en«?ni,  and  seventy  elders  or  com- 
(lanions:  Moses,  in  the  Mount,  talkea  witli  (hnl ;  Manomet  pretended 
to  have  conversed  with  Ood  in  heaven,  as  Fittses  had  done  in  the 
Mount :  ('hrist  exct»j>ted,  these  were  the  only  persons  wlio  laid  claim 
to  this  distinction  :  lH»th  were,  at  the  first,  rejected  by  their  own 
|)eople,  and  resisted  bv  their  own  fiimilies,  with  signal  contempt  and 
itmtumely :  <»nch,  eventually,  erected  a  dtiruble  dominion,  and  a  reli- 
jriiwi  which  continues  to  the  present  day :  the  one  n»covereil  the  Is¬ 
raelites,  the  other  the  Ishmaeliti's,  from  idol-wfirship  ;  they  alike  re¬ 
stored.  more  or  less  |>erfectly,  the  patriarchal  doctrine  of  one  (»od ;  and 
alike  enjoined  and  etfectetl  the  extirpation  of  idolatry  by  the  secular 
Mwoni.  Mahomet,  in  fine,  ])erform(Hl  all  this,  professing  himself  to 
Ik*  “  a  prophet  like  unto  Mosi»s*’,  and  to  la*  sent  of  (hnl  to  restore  the 
religion  of  Abraham,  their  coiuiuon  father. 

'  Many  of  the  resenddances  in  this  jiandlel,  we  have  said,  were 
studied  imitations:  the  fact  is  of  high  im|K»rtance  in  the  present  ar¬ 
gument  ;  for  every  such  mark  of  imitation  <»f  the  great  tyj)e  of  (^hrist, 
IS  a  mark  <if  antichrist,  and  coutribut4*s  to  determine  the  j>lace  of  Ma¬ 
homet  as  his  chief  eastern  lH*ad.  Many  of  its  agreements,  on  the  other 
hand,  arose  without  design,  and  without  the  |Kmsihility  of  lH*ing  classed 
as  imitations.*  Vol.  I.  up.  i2lll — 1293. 

*  The  historical  jmrallel  of  Mahomet  with  Christ  Jesus  is,  as  we  are 
authorizfMl  by  the  nature  of  the  relation  to  antiei|)ate,  {H*rhaps  still 
nuire  p<*eu)iar  and  exact.  This  fiilse  Messiah,  like  the  true,  ^vas  of 
the  stock  of  Abraham  ;  Christ,  by  Judah,  one  of  the  younger  sons  of 
Isratd  ;  Mahomet,  by  Ki*dar,  one  of  the  younger  sons  of  Ishmacl : 
liuth  were  of  royal  origin  ;  but  of  humble  immediate  parenta^ :  lioth 
were  furettdd  by  cf)rres{Minding  symlnds  ;  Christ  as  a  star,  Mahomet  as 
a  fulling  star :  a  new  star,  rising  in  Arabia,  preceded  and  proclaimetl 
the  nativity  ;  a  fiery  comet,  rising  also  in  Arabia,  is  said  to  have 
ushered  in  the  birth  of  Mahomet:  the  preteruatural  darkness  at  the 
death  of  Christ  was  the  prelude  to  the  publication  of  the  Gospel  be¬ 
yond  Judf*a  ;  an  t*cli|)S4*  of  the  sun,  of  extraordinary  degree  and  du¬ 
ration,  is  stated  to  have  taken  place,  when  Mahomet  first  proclaimed 
his  cree<i  lieyond  Arabia,  and  invited  foreign  states  to  embrace  it :  the 
same  title,  fcvang^list,  is  applied  to  the  true  Messiah  in  the  Bible,  and 
to  the  Arabian  im]M»stor  in  the  Koran :  Christ,  in  the  one,  is  styled 
“  the  Ap<istle  of  our  profession  ;’*  I\lahoroet,  in  the  other,  “  the 
A])ostle  i»f  (ri>d  :"  the  angel  Gabriel,  in  the  former,  ap|>ears  as  the  an¬ 
nunciator  of  C'hrist's  birth  and  missiou ;  in  the  latter,  is  fabled  to  ap- 

Cr  as  the  messenger  of  (Tod  revealing  his  pretended  mission  to  Ma¬ 
net  :  in  the  dight  into  Egypt,  and  in  the  llejra,  or  flight  to  Medina, 
the  number  of  persons  the  same  :  the  true  Messiah  was  rejected  by 
the  Jews,  but  rect'iviMl  by  the  Samaritans :  the  counterfeit  Messiah 
u-as  reiectetl  by  the  Ishmaelitcs  of  Mecca,  and  received  by  the  Joktan- 
ites  of  Medina :  the  true  Messiah  became  the  founder  of  a  {lerpetual 
religion,  and  a  dominion  not  of  this  world  cunnecteil  with  it :  this  spu- 
riims  Me«dah  became  the  founder  of  a  durable  religion,  and  a  dominion 
of  this  world  connected  with  it :  both,  by  their  countrymen,  were  pro¬ 
nounced  guilty  or  deserving  of  death  :  the  one  was,  in  his  human  im- 
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tare>  acoounUni  illiterate ;  the  other  deaignatea  hintielf,  in  tht  Konui^ 

•*  the  illiterate  prot)het:**  the  former  restored  and  perfected  the  legiti¬ 
mate  |iatriarchal  niith  of  liaac  ;  the  latter  restored  and  raised  the 
spuriiHis  patriarchal  faith  of  Ishmael :  Christ  ascended  in  bodily  form 
int4>  heaven  ;  Mahomet  feigned  to  have  been  taken  up  into  heaven  by 
night.  Christ  held  intimate  and  immediate  converse  with  the  Father ; 
Mahomet  **  pretended  to  have  actually  conversed  with  God  in  heaven  :** 
both,  by  persecution,  u^re  driven  into  exile ;  Christ,  ot  his  nativity  ; 
Mahomet,  on  the  first  publication  of  his  pretended  mission:  the  one  inhe¬ 
rited,  the  other  usurped,  the  characters  of  prophet,  lawgiver,  and  king : 
I'hrUt  ^vas  the  **  Prophet  like  unto  Mooes  |**  Mahmet  claimed  to  unite 
in  himself  the  prophetic  characteristics  both  of  Mooes  and  Christ :  our 
Ijord  came  to  nilHl  the  law  and  the  ])rophets ;  the  Arabian  antichrist 
claimed  to  be  the  last  and  greatest  of  toe  prophets,  commissioned  to 
|HTfect  the  preceding  revelations  of  the  law,  the  prophets,  and  the 
(fos{Hd :  both  ^vithdrew  into  the  wilderness  preparatory  to  entering  on 
their  public  ministry :  Christ  chose  twelve  apostles,  selected  from  the 
disciples  at  large  ;  so  did  Mahomet,  with  the  same  object,  and  in  avowed 
imitation  of  Christ :  our  Ijord  named,  to  act  under  the  twelve,  seventy 
tlisciples ;  Mahomet  also  had,  out  of  the  number  of  his  disciples, 
seventy ‘three  select  followers :  Christ  was  rejt^^ted  by  those  of  his  own 
nation  ;  so,  at  first,  was  Mahomet :  denied  by  his  brethren ;  so  was 
Mahomet :  the  Jews  persecuted  the  true  Messiah  unto  the  death  ;  the 
Kureish  would  have  put  to  death  their  spurious  Messiah :  the  Messiah 
and  Mahomet,  lastly,  alike  recalled  the  neathen  world  from  idolatry  ; 
only,  the  first  by  the  sword  of  the  Spirit,  the  second,  by  the  sword  of 
the  flesh. 

'  Many  of  these  resemblances,  again,  were  studied  imitations ;  but 
many,  also,  of  necessity,  were  not.  The  common  descent  of  the  true 
Messiah,  and  of  Mahomet,  from  Abraham, — and  from  one  of  the  twelve 
sons,  the  twelve  predicted  sons  of  Israel  and  of  lshmael,^tbeir  com¬ 
mon  royal  origin,  and  lowly  parentage,-^the  corresponding  symbols 
under  which  they  were  foretold,  and  the  corresponaing  signs  which 
marked  their  appearance,  or  which  attended  the  first  promul^tion  of 
their  respective  systems, — their  analogous  rejection  by  their  own  coun- 
tr}'men,  and  reception  among  strangers, — their  common  denial  by  their 
kindred, — the  coincidence  in  their  mortal  persecution  by  the  JeWs  and 
the  Koreish, — the  prospective  analogy,  in  the  last  place,  arising  out  of 
the  permanence  and  universality  of  their  several  reli^ons  ;~none  of 
these  circumstances  of  agreement  were  the  result  of  design  or  imitation. 
While,  in  this  historical  parallel,  as  in  that  with  Moses,  both  classes 
of  coincidence  have  their  needful  and  proper  functions :  the  studied 
agreements,  to  prove  Mahomet  an  antichnst ;  the  undesigned,  to  mark, 
in  the  coming  of  this  last  and  greatest  of  heresiarchs,  the  predisposing 
and  overruling  agency  of  a  special  Providence.*  Vol.  1.  p.  391^398. 

In  the  en.suing  sections,  the  Author  takes  a  comparative  view 
of  the  moral,  doctrinal,  and  ritual  branches  of  Islam,  which  he 
shews  to  be,  under  each  of  these  aspects,  either  the  servile  copy 
of  Judaism  and  Christianity,  or  the  counterpart  of  their  cor¬ 
ruptions  :  if  its  best  features  fall  immeasurably  below  the  pure 
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and  perfect  standard  of  the  Gospel,  its  worst  have  their  paral¬ 
lels  and  precedents  either  in  heretical  corruptions  of  Christi¬ 
anity,  or  in  the  carnal  ordinances  of  the  Jewish  law.  On  many 
points  of  his  legislation,  Mohammed  has  been  unjustly  traduced 
and  ignorantly  arraigned  by  Christian  writers.  Both  the  prin¬ 
ciple  and  the  details  of  his  law  of  marriage,  were,  closely  bor¬ 
rowed  from  the  Jewish  code;  and  in  imposing  that  law  upon 
his  countrymen,  he  narrowed,  instead  of  enlarging,  the  imme¬ 
morial  license  of  the  Arabians.  His  law’  of  polygamy,  wliile  it 
permits  a  Mussulman  to  take  four  wives,  indirectly  recommends 
him  to  marry  only  one ;  and  the  true  character  of  the  former 
restriction  can  be  judged  of  aright,  only  by  contrasting  it  w'ith 
the  unlimited  polygamy  sanctioned  by  the  Talmudists,  In  his 
own  case,  it  is  true,  Mohammed  disregarded  the  limitations  he 
had  imposed ;  but  even  in  this,  the  most  disgraceful  part  of  his 
conduct,  he  was,  Mr.  Forster  remarks,  ‘  an  exact  copyist  of  the 
*  Uabbinical  code,  which  indulged  the  head  of  the  State  in  an 
‘  extraordinary  license.’ 

'  Tlic  eleven  wivevS  of  the  Anihian  Impostor,  in  fact,  only  seem  to 
complete  the  analogy  w’ith  Judaism  ;  as  a  parallel  for  the  number  of 
eighteen  w’ives,  allowed,  by  the  casuistry  of  the  Kabbins,  to  their 
chiefs  or  kings.  The  table  of  prohibited  degrees  in  the  Koran,  ex¬ 
hibits,  on  the  other  hand,  the  most  obvious  plagiarism  from  the  Penta¬ 
teuch.  And  here  the  mond  analogy  certainly  appears  on  its  brighter 
.side:  for  several  of  these  proliibitions,  especially  that  against  marry¬ 
ing  two  sisters,  w’ere  levelled  by  Mahomet  against  prevailing  customs 
of  the  pagan  Arabs.*  Vol.  1.  p. 

The  design  of  the  Arabian  liCgislator  appears  to  have  been,  to 
raise  the  standard  of  manners,  and  the  moral  tone  of  his  coun¬ 
trymen.  In  this,  he  certainly  succeeded ;  and  although  he 
abated  much  of  the  primitive  rigour  of  his  own  laws,  the  mo¬ 
rality  of  the  Koran  is  inferior  only  to  that  of  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment.  In  illustration  of  the  moral  spirit  of  Mohammedism, 
Mr.  Forster  has  extracted  from  the  Proverbs  of  Ali,  (an  autho¬ 
rity  second  only  to  the  Koran,)  a  scries  of  moral  aphorisms, 
which  he  has  arranged  under  distinct  heads,  bearing  a  strong 
resemblance,  both  in  spirit  and  manner,  to  the  didactic  books  of 
the  Old  Testament,  and  still  more  of  the  Apocrypha.  They 
are  translated  from  a  valuable  edition,  in  Arabic  and  Latin, 
issued  from  the  Clarendon  Press  in  18()().  As  they  will  pro¬ 
bably  be  new  to  our  readers,  we  must  make  room  for  a  few 
specimens. 

‘  The  fear  of  Gml  makoth  the  heart  clean. 

‘  Fear  (iud,  and  thou  ahalt  lx*  safe  from  all  other  fear. 

‘  Tears  flowing  from  the  fear  of  the  most  high  God,  are  a  refresh¬ 
ment  to  the  eyes. 


J 
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*  The  word  of  God  is  the  medicine  of  the  heart. 

*  Prayer,  in  the  night-watches,  is  the  light  of  the  pious  soul. 

*  The  remembrance  of  God,  is  the  creed  of  the  fisilmful. 

*  The  remembrance  of  God,  is  the  food  of  the  heart,  and  the  true 

fellowship  of  friendship. 

*  Submit  thyself  unto  God,  and  he  will  exalt  thee : 

Draw  near  to  GimI  with  the  obedience  due  to  him,  and  he  will 
draw  near  to  thee. 

‘  Patience  in  adversity  is  among  the  treasures  of  faith. 

*  How  many  are  sad,  whose  sadness  tends  towards  joy  etenial !  How 

many  are  joyful,  whose  joy  tends  to  everlasting  sadness  ! 

*  How  shall  he  find  leisure  for  the  concerns  of  another  life,  whose 

heart  is  (Kcupied  in  the  things  of  this  world  ? 

*  The  love  of  the  world  is  the  fountain  of  all  sin. 

‘  The  food  of  the  world  is  poison  ;  and  its  furniture  corruption. 

‘  Sell  thy  worldly  for  eternal  goods,  and  thou  shalt  have  great  gain. 

‘  Ih'  ye  of  the  number  of  the  sons  of  another  life  ;  and  not  of  the 
numlK'r  of  the  sons  of  this  world :  for  every  son  shall  adhere  to 
his  motlier  in  the  day  of  resurrection. 

*  The  silver  seouin  of  the  poor  man,  is  brighter  in  the  sight  of  God, 

than  the  golden  dinar  of  the  rich. 

‘  The  best  part  of  alms  is  their  concealment. 

‘  Thy  garment,  wherewith  thou  clothest  another,  will  l)e  more  en¬ 
during  to  thee,  than  that  wherein  thou  art  thyself  clothed. 

*  A  lilH*nil  nnl)eliever  may  sooner  ho|)e  for  Paradise,  than  an  avari¬ 

cious  jMahometan. 

*  Chastise  thine  enviers  by  becoming  their  benefactor  :  amend  thine 

enemies,  by  deserving  w'ell  of  them. 

'  Do  good  to  the  evil-doer,  and  thou  shalt  prevail  over  him*. 

‘  The  most  excellent  government,  is  the  government  of  our  anger. 

*  Satan  obtains  a  victory  over  him  whom  his  anger  conquers. 

*  To  resist  desire,  and  to  keep  thyself  unstained  by  the  things  of 

this  world,  is  the  oruament  of  religion. 

‘  The  heart  is  the  treasurer  of  the  tongue. 

*  A  little  that  snfhceth,  is  better  than  abundance  that  causeth  the 

heart  to  swell. 

‘  Forgetfulness  of  death  is  the  lust  of  the  heart. 

*  He  doth  not  die,  who  maketh  it  a  science  to  live. 

*  I  marvel  at  him  who  repairs  the  house  that  passeth  away,  but 

dilapidates  the  enduring  habitation. 

'  Lay  aside  thy  glory,  and  lower  thy  pride,  and  remember  thy 
tomb : 

For  thither  shall  be  thy  transit: 

And  as  thou  hast  sowed,  so  shalt  thou  reap ; 

And  as  thou  hast  judged,  so  shalt  thou  be  judged ; 

And  as  thou  hast  given  to-day,  the  same  shalt  thou  receive  to-mor¬ 
row.* 


•  So  Sadi,  the  Persian  Moralist,  says  to  the  virtuous  man,  *  Confer 
benefits  on  him  who  has  injured  thee.*  The  elegant  distichs  to  the 
same  effect,  translated  by  Sir  W.  Jones  from  the  Persian  Anacreon, 
must  be  familiar  to  our  readers. 
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But  if  the  ethics  of  the  Koran  approach  so  nearly  to  the 
pure  morality  of  the  Inspired  V'olume  as  to  indicate  the  true 
source  from  which  they  were  derived,  the  doctrinal  parallel  is, 
on  some  points,  still  more  close,  and  fully  justifies  the  design¬ 
ation  applied  to  Mohammedism  by  Mede,  as  ‘  a  Christian  he- 
‘  resy/  The  recognition  of  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection,  is 
of  itself  an  incontestable  proof,  not  merely  that  Mohammed  had 
access  to  the  means  of  Christian  instruction,  but  that  he  was  a 
believer  in  one  of  the  most  distinguishing  doctrines  of  the  faith 
of  Christ.  But  he  went  much  beyond  this.  The  belief  pro¬ 
fessed  by  Mohammed  and  his  followers  concerning  the  person 
and  divine  mission  of  Our  Lord,  comprises  the  following  Chris¬ 
tian  verities : — 

‘  They  acknowledge  him  to  Ik?  the  Aoyo,-,  or  Word  of  God,  in  a 
mysterious  sense,  pnicmling  from  the  Father.  So  the  Koran,  in 
the  version  there  given  of  tlie  angelic  salutation :  “  The  angels  said, 
()  Mary,  verily  (hnl  sendeth  thee  gotal  tidings,  that  thou  shalt 
l»car  the  Word,  proceeding  from  himself:  his  name  shall  be  Christ 
Jesus,  the  son  of  Mary.”  The  lowest  interpretation  put  bv  the 
commentators  on  this  passage,  asserts  Christ  to  be  cidled  the  Word, 

l)ecause  he  was  conceived  by  the  word  or  command  of  God,  without 
a  father,”  2.  They  own  Jesus  as  the  Messiah  of  the  Jews,  and  make 
common  cause  with  Christians,  on  this  question,  against  them.  3.  They 
maintain,  with  the  Catholic  Church,  our  Lord's  incarnation  of  a  pure 
virgin,  by  the  immediate  pow'er  or  spirit  of  (lod.  4.  His  immaculate 
concej>tioii.  5.  His  sole  exemption,  the  blessed  Virgin  only  excepted, 
from  the  touch  of  Satan,  or  the  staiii  of  Adam's  transgression.  G.  His 
oHice  in  heaven  as  mediator  and  intercessor  Wtween  God  and  man. 
7.  His  place  and  final  supremacy  as  the  appointed  judge  of  all  men, 
Alahomet  himself  included,  at  thejast  day.'  Vol.  I.  pp.  365,  6. 

The  fabulous  puerilities  of  the  Koran  and  its  expositors, 
concerning  the  life  and  miracles  of  Our  Lord,  Mr.  Forster  re¬ 
marks,  are  rarely  of  Mohammedan  invention,  being  traceable, 
in  almost  every  instance,  to  the  apocryphal  gospels  and  otlker 
remains  of  ('hristian  antiquity ;  while  the  ridiculous  legends 
blended  with  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  and  other  frag¬ 
ments  of  Cliristian  truth,  are  draw^n  from  the  Rabbinical  writers. 
In  every  deviation  from  Christianity,  it  thus  still  approximates 
to  Judaism,  so  as  continually  to  keep  up  its  spurious  relation  to 
the  true  religion,  in  both  its  branches.  Some  of  its  theological 
errors  and  absurdities,  were  indeed  borrowed  from  the  ancient 
Christian  heresies  ;  and  a  very  free  use  appears  to  have  been 
made  of  the  works  of  h'phrem  the  Syrian. 

‘  That  memorable  controversy,  for  example,  concerning  the  creation 
or  non-creation  of  the  Koran,  which,  under  the  Abasside  dynasty, 
kiudletl  the  fires  of  persecutit)n  throughout  the  eastern  portion  of  the 
Saracen  empire,  was  but  a  faithful  copy  of  the  Rubbini<^  disputation 
wmeerning  the  creation  or  non-creation  of  the  books  of  the  Law  or 
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Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament.  In  like  manner,  the  Udief  incnl- 
ciited  by  the  Koran  and  its  commentators,  that  Christ  did  not  really 
suffer  on  the  Cniss  in  his  own  person,  but  only  in  appearance. — a 
shadowy  representation  being  substituted  to  deceive  the  by-standers, 
while  Jesus  himself  was  withdrawn  and  carried  up  to  lumven  this 
iH'lief  was  nothing  more  than  a  revival  of  the  wild  iinaginatiun  pre¬ 
valent  among  the  Gnostics,  with  whom  the  doctrine  of  a  notional  cru¬ 
cifixion  formed  a  favourite  article  of  faith.*  Vol.  I.  p.  I1D4. 

The  ritual  analogy  of  Mohamniedisin  with  Judaism,  is  ob¬ 
servable  throughout  its  institutions.  The  legal  postures  of  the 
IVIohammedan  ritual  are  Jewish ;  its  kebla  is  in  imitation  of  the 
Jewish  *  point  of  prayer  ’ ;  its  fasts  and  festivals  are  adopted 
from  the  Jewish  calendar ;  the  annual  pilgrimage  to  Mecca  cor¬ 
responds  to  the  ascent  to  Jerusalem ;  and,  notwithstanding  the 
strangely  erroneous  assertion  of  Mr.  Gibbon,  that  it  is  *  destitute 
‘  of  priesthood  or  sacrifice*,  Islamism  has  its  great  national  sa¬ 
crifice,  its  ‘  passover  ’,  as  w'ell  as  its  high-priest.  The  sacrificial 
rites  performed  during  the  pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  are  circum¬ 
stantially  regulated  in  the  Koran.  These  rites,  however,  as 
well  as  the  pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  and  circumcision  itself,  were 
of  immemorial  usage  among  the  Ante-Mohammedan  Arabians, 
and  were  oidy  adopted  by  Mohammed.  Mina  is  the  Mount 
Moriah  of  the  Moslem,  the  place  where  Abraham  is  believed 
to  have  gone  to  offer  up  his  son  Isaac  ;  and  there,  accordingly, 
every  hajji  sacrifices  a  sheep.  But  the  Belt  Allah  (or  Bethel) 
of  Mecca,  with  its  miraculous  the  Black  Stone,  had 

been  the  object  of  idolatrous  veneration,  and  Mount  Arafat 
had  been  the  Meru  of  the  Bedoweens,  ages  before  Mohammed 
became  master  of  Mecca  and  its  temple.  Policy,  no  doubt,  in¬ 
duced  him  so  far  to  accommodate  his  institutions  to  the  most 
ancient  customs  of  his  countrymen.  The  alterations  he  intro¬ 
duced  in  the  nature  of  these  rites,  were  at  the  same  time  of  the 
most  decided  character.  The  Kaaha  is  said  to  have  been 
ornamented  with  as  many  idols  as  there  are  days  in  the  year ; 
and  the  ceremonies  practised  (if  the  traditional  information 
given  to  Burckhardt  can  be  depended  upon)  were  far  more 
closely  related  to  pagan  orgies,  than  to  the  patriarchal  faith. 
The  sacrifices  appear  to  have  been,  like  all  the  blood-offerings 
of  the  heathen  worship, 'of  a  propitiatory  kind  ;  a  notion  which 
Mohammed  endeavours,  in  the  Koran,  to  discountenance  and 
correct.  ‘  Their  flesh  *,  be  says,  (speaking  of  the  cattle  sacri¬ 
ficed,)  ‘  is  not  accepted  of  God,  neither  their  blood,  but  your 
‘  piety  is  accepted  of  him.* 

Mr.  Forster  proceeds,  in  the  opening  section  of  his  .second 
volume,  to  compare  the  Koran  with  the  Bible,  for  the  purpose 
of  exhibiting  the  extent  of  the  agreement  between  the  original 
and  the  anti-Christian  parody.  The  instances  of  direct  pla- 
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^iamin  aiul  ^tuditHl  iinUation,  are  shewn  to  be  too  mimeroius  to 
adaiit  of  reasonable  doubt,  whether  the  Author  of  the  pseudo- 
Bible  w'as,  by  some  means,  well  ac(|uainled  with  the  Holy  Scrip¬ 
tures.  'rhe  fact  is,  that  he  has  actually  employed  the  materials 
of  the  Ohl  and  New  'restaments  in  the  construction  t)f  his 
Koran.  The  extensive  collation  of  the  text  of  the  Koran  with 
the  parallel  passages  in  the  Inspired  writings,  which  Mr.  For¬ 
ster  has  hern  at  the  pains  of  instituting,  will  shew,  in  the  most 
ciMiclusive  manner,  the  imitative  character  of  the  spurious  reve¬ 
lation.  Some  of  the  coincidences  are  slight,  and  perhaps  acci¬ 
dental  ;  hut  the  cumulative  evidence  supplied  by  the  whole 
selection  of  passages,  is  decisive.  Such  being  the  fact,  that  the 
Koran  contains  ‘  large  and  various  materials  drawn  from  every 
‘  pari  of  llie  sacred  volume,  from  the  book  of  Genesis  to  the 
‘  Apocalypse’,  aiul  that  Mohammed  was,  indubitably,  ‘  its  chief 
‘  author  and  contriver — we  are  at  a  loss  to  understand,  how 
U  can  remain  *  an  unsolved  problem  whether  Mohammed  *  was, 
‘  or  was  not,  acrpiainted  with  our  sacred  volume.’  l)ur  Au¬ 
thor’s  admission  on  this  point,  sounds  very  much  like  a  palpable 
contradiction.  Gibbon  styles  Mohammed  an  illiterate  bar¬ 
barian,  at  the  same  time  that,  with  all  the  credulity  of  a  sceptic, 
he  is  disposed  to  attribute  the  whole  composition  to  his  unas¬ 
sisted  genius.  Illiterate,  he  may  have  been  ;  although  the  use 
he  makes  of  his  ignorance,  real  or  atl'ected,  in  the  Koran,  to 
prove  the  genuineness  of  the  revelation,  tends,  as  has  been  re¬ 
marked,  to  bring  into  suspicion  his  declarations  upon  that  point. 
But,  wiieliier  lie  could  read  or  not,  he  had  evUlently  access, 
directly  or  indirectly,  to  both  the  canonical  and  the  apocryphal 
scriptures.  'I'he  charge  that  he  was  assisted  in  the  composi¬ 
tion,  he  himself  notices  in  a  way  that  shews  a  particular  indivi¬ 
dual  to  have  l>een  suspected,  and  that  individual  a  foreigner. 
‘  \\  e  also  know  that  they  say.  Verily,  a  certain  man  teacheth  him 
‘  to  compose  the  Koran.  'I'he  tongue  of  the  person  unto  w’hoin 
‘  they  incline,  is  a  foreign  tongue;  but  this,  wherein  the  Koran 
*  is  w  ritten,  is  the  perspicuous  Arabic  tongue.*  *  The  compo¬ 
sition  was,  in  all  prolwibility,  as  regards  the  language,  dictated 
by  himself;  but,  for  his  inforutation,  if  not  drawn  immediately 
from  the  documents  themselves,  he  must  have  been  indebted  to 
instructors  or  coiifederateii  well  conversant  with  the  whole  range 
of  Jewish  literature,  as  well  as  with  the  Christian  Scriptures. 

\V  e  must  pass  over  the  next  section,  though  abounding  with 
much  curitnis  matter,  in  which  the  Author  traces  the  anak>gy 
and  corros]K>ndence  between  the  throe  religions,  in  relatioii  to 


•  It  has  been  remarked,  that  the  name  by  which  Mohammed  de¬ 
signates  the  Apostles  of  Jesus  {Al-Uatvari^an),  is  not  Arabic,  but 
Ethiopic. 
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lh^  anil  repiitoil  horesirs  into  which  they  have  rwp^tlrely 
hrancheil.  According  to  a  Mohannnetlan  tradition,  the  Jewa 
are  reprej^ented  to  be  dividcil  into  serenty^ne  sods,  the  Chris¬ 
tians  into  tereniy-iuH},  and  the  Mussulmans  into  seventy-three ; 
which  last  number,  it  is  pretended  by  the  doctors,  w  as  predicteil 
by  Mohammed  himself.  The  comparison  of  Mohaminedistn 
with  Po}>ery,  is  the  subject  of  the  tenth  section.  The  leading 
heads  of  correspondeiKe  are  thus  enumerateil. 

*  1.  Coincidence  in  time :  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  century  stands 
as  the  common  ora,  for  the  ci>iumencemont  of  the  Pupal  and  Mahometan 
tyrannies. 

*  2.  Antithetical  relation  of  place :  Papal  Rome  held  in  the  Weat, 
exactly  the  position  w^hich  l^fahoinetanism  occupied  in  the  East ;  was, 
in  other  words,  the  providential  scourge  to  western,  which  Mahomet¬ 
anism  was  to  eastern,  Christendom. 

‘  3.  Each  despotism  was,  in  its  very  I'ssencc,  a  union  of  the  spiritual 
and  tlie  teni|>oraf  power  ;  and  such  a  union,  as  neither  time  nor  change, 
which  loiksen  e\’«ry  bond  of  merely  human  ]>olicy,  has  l)een  able  to  dis- 
sidvc. 

*  4.  The  Pope  was  the  acknosvledged  U'in|H>rul  and  spiritual  head  of 
the  Roman  or  Latin  church  :  the  Caliph  the  acknowledged  temporal  and 
spiritual  lu^ad  of  the  ^lahonietuu  world ;  insomuch  as  to  be  styled,  by 
both  Christian  and  Jewisli  writers  in  the  middle  ages,  the  Pojie  of  the 
Mahometans. 

‘  5.  Tlie  Roman  pontiffs  claimed  to  derive  their  authority,  and  that 
of  their  church,  by  regular  succession,  from  Saint  Peter,  the  first  of 
the  apostles :  the  caliphs  claimed  to  derive  theirs,  by  regular  succession, 
from  Afahomet,  according  to  their  creed,  the  hist  and  greatest  of  the 
apostles  of  God. 

*  6.  The  Papal  and  Mahometan  tyrannies  alike  advanced  the  claim 
to  universal  sovereignty. 

‘  7*  They  alike  enforced  their  pretensions  by  persecBtiuii  and  the 
sword. 

'  8.  IRahometanism  instituted  the  Saracen  holy  wars :  Popery  ori¬ 
ginated  the  Christian  crusades. 

*  9.  Popery,  among  other  first  fruits  of  the  crusades,  produced  the 
mendicant  ortlers:  ^fabometanism,  the  parallel  mendicant  orders  of 
Dervises,  Fakirs,  San  tons,  &c. 

‘  10.  Malnmietafnism  was  the  parent,  Popery  the  nurse,  of  the  selmol- 
men. 

*  11.  The  Christian  prflnces  of  the  West  all  held  their  crowns  by 
authority  of  the  Roman  pontiffs  ;  to  whom  accordingly  they  did  fealty 
and  honiage  for  them :  all  klahometan  princes  held  theirs,  on  a  like 
tenure,  authority  of  the  caliphs. 

*.12.  Poper)  and  Mahometanism  alternately  appear,  first,  us  the  ex« 
tinguishers,  and,  secondly,  as  the  restorers,  of  letters/  Vol.  Il.pp.  1 1(»,  17. 

After  ilkistrating  these  several  points  of  nnalogf,  the  Author 
proceeds  to  examine  the  further  eoinddencea  between  the  eaetrni 
and  western  anti  Clirwts,  in  tlierr  respeefivc  esfablialimenta  and 
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institutions,— their  pilj^rimngcs,  religious  onlcvs,  and  ecclesiasti¬ 
cal  polity.  Lastly,  he  remarks, 

*  The  character  of  that  inveterate  and  s;injrninary  warfare  between 
the  Papal  and  Mahometan  tyrannies,  the  spirit  of  which  still  outlives 
the  vicissitudes  of  ten  centuries,  comhines  with  their  contemporaneous 
rise,  progress,  and  di'ciiv,  and  with  all  the  hcMidsof  the  gcnend  analogy 
specitiwl  in  these  pagi*s,  to  mark  the  prophetic  relation  of  the  two 
jaiwers,  as,  indetnl,  the  grc*at  lu'ads  of  that  Antichrist  foretold  hy  (.'hrist 
and  his  Ajxistles,  and  vividly  foresh<mn  in  the  Scrij)tim*s  of  Isith 
Testaments.  If,  in  the  earlier  ages  of  Mahometanism,  in  ola'dience  to 
the  precepts  of  the  Konin,  the  succes.sors  of  Mahomet  carried  a  war  of 
religimi  ami  j)ersi*cutimi  into  the  heart  of  France  and  Italy, — in  the 
era  of  the  crusades,  the  self-named  successors  of  Saint  Peter,  in  the 
genuine  spirit  of  3Iahomctanism,  exchanging  the  sword  of  the  Spirit 
for  the  arm  of  Hesh,  hore  the  terrors  of  war  and  persecutiim  into 
the  midst  of  Maliometan  Asia.  To  the  warlike  fanaticism  of  the 
armed  apostles  of  Islamism,  was  now  everywhere  opposed  the  kindred 
fanaticism  of  a  military  ])riesth(H>d,  arrayed  under  tlie  banners  of  papal 
Home.  And  the  common  spirit  of  the  hostile  su|M*rstitions  is  hardly 
mon*  legible  in  the  annals  of  tlie  crusades  themsidves,  than  in  the 
histor^’  of  thos4*  bbsHly  wars  betwei'ii  the  Turks  and  Francs,  by  which 
the  crusades  were  succeeded.  Nor  is  it  the  least  remarkable  fi‘ature 
of  coincidence  in  this  rivalry  of  ])ersecution,  that,  while,  in  more  mo¬ 
dern  tiiiu*s,  the  atrocities  of  the  ])iratical  states  of  Harbary  have  served 
to  kiH*p  alive  the  chanicter  of  the  antichristian  contlict  of  Mahometan¬ 
ism  with  Popery  on  the  sh»>res  of  the  Mediterranean, — the  cruelties  of 
the  Portuguese  in  the  Fast,  and  the  dreadful  enormities  of  the  in¬ 
quisition  of  (b»a,  have  registered,  in  notes  of  bhaKl  and  tire,  along 
the  c(«sts  of  India,  the  character  of  the  no  less  antichristian  contro- 
\*ersy,  maintaimnl  by  the  authority  of  the  church  of  Rome,  against  the 
Mahometiin  world.’  \%»1.  II.  pp.  1  40,  I. 

Section  the  eleventh  is  devoted  to  an  examination  of  the 
causes  and  etieets  of  the  Crusades,  and  contains  an  elaborate 
defence  of  the  policy  in  which  those  ‘  holy  wars*  originated. 
With  this  portion  of  the  Impiiry,  we  have  been  less  pleased 
than  with  any  other  section  of  the  work.  The  Author  betrays 
a  warmth  of  feeling,  in  combating  the  opinions  of  Gibbon  and 
Dr.  Uobertson,  which  savours  more  of  the  advocate,  than  of 
the  philosophical  incpiirer;  and  his  assertions  are  strong  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  slenderness  of  his  arguments.  ‘  Both  on  the 
‘  (luestion  of  the  original  policy  of  the  Crusades,  and  on  that  of 
‘  tlieir  general  consequences’,  lie  says,  ‘  a  revulsion  has  at  length 
‘  taken  place ;  and  the  opinions  of  Dr.  Robertson  on  the  former 

*  subject,  and  of  Mr.  Gibbon  on  both,  appear,  in  the  present 

*  day,  to  have  fallen  into  merited  disrepute’.  With  whom? — 
By  Mr.  Charles  Mills,  the  .Vuthor  of  the  best  history  of 
the  Crusades  in  English  literature,  and  by  Mr.  Beriiigtun,  the 
Author  of  a  Literary  History  ot  the  Middle  .Vges,  those  opi-. 
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nh>ns  hare  \yec\\  nbly  siipportod  ;  aiul  Mr.  Ilallniii  has  shdwn, 
with  how  litllo  justice  a  hcncficial  influence  is  ascribed  to  those 
wars  as  having  accelerated  the  pmgress  of  political  lil>erty.  Mr. 
Forster  asks,  ‘  What  would  have  become  of  (’bristian  Fbi- 
‘  rope  but  for  the  Crusades’  ?  and  lie  answers  it  by  an  assertion 
which  be  would  find  it  much  more  diflicnlt  to  substantiate,  than 
be  imagines;  that  ‘the  (’rusades  supplied  the  only  sufficient 
‘  means  to  save  western,  from  sharing  the  fate  of  eastern  Ku- 

*  ro]'e.'  \\  c  l)e]ieve,  with  Mr.  llerington,  ‘  that  they  neither 

‘  retarded  the  progress  of  the  invading  enemy,  nor  for  a  single 

*  day  the  fate  of  the  eastern  empire’.  Had  the  relief  of  tiie 
Greek  ICm|>eror  been  their  real  object,  a  shadow  of  right  might 
have  attacliOil  to  the  cause  of  the  Crusaders.  Hut  Alexius 
soon  discovered  his  fear  and  hatred  of  his  new  allies,  and  the 
Ciri'ck  empire  fell  before  the  defenders  of  Christendom.  Mr. 
Forster  dwells  with  complacency  upon  the  first  crusade:  he 
seems  to  forget  the  fourth* »  Wc  deeply  regret  that  those  bar¬ 
barous  and  anti-Christian  expeditions,  shoulil  have  found  in  the 
present  day  a  Christian  apologist. 

Tlie  last  two  sections  treat  of  the  analogy  between  Chris¬ 
tianity  and  Mohammedism,  in  their  influences  on  National  Cha¬ 
racter  and  Civilization ;  on  Industry,  Manufactures,  and  Com¬ 
merce;  on  ArU  and  ISciences,  and  the  Advancement  of  Learn¬ 
ing.  In  this  part  of  his  work,  lire  Author  professes  to  he 
greatly  indebted  to  the  treatises  of  MM.  llecreii  and  I)e 
Choiseid  D'Aillecourt  “  Sur  U Influence  ties  Croisades** ;  to 
that  of  M.  Oelsner  “  Sur  U  s  Ejects  de  la  lii  ltgion  de  Moham^ 
med'\  and  to  the  Ilistoire  de  la  Domination  des  Arabet  em 
Espngne^\  by  M.  des  Maries.  In  extending  to  these  subjects 
of  inquiry,  the  theory  of  the  former  section,  respecting  the  be¬ 
neficial  ctfects  of  the  Crusades,  the  Author  has,  in  our  judge¬ 
ment,  been  misled  by  his  French  authorities ;  and  he  has  thus 
mingled  some  very  questionable  positions  with  his  correct  and 
interesting  represenialion  of  the  share  which  the  Saracens  had 
in  originating  the  revival  of  letters.  It  was  by  way  of  Spain,  not 
of  raiestine,  that  Europe  became  possessed  of  tlie  treasures  of 
the  East.  The  Crusades  were  adapted  rather  to  put  an  end  to 
all  beneficial  intercourse  with  the  Oriental  nations,  among 
whom,  in  the  better  days  of  the  Abassides,  as  well  as  under 
some  of  the  Faiimite  Khalifs,  tlie  itinerants,  both  of  commerce 
and  of  superstition,  pursued  their  errands  in  safety. 

*  The  Saraceuic  revival  began,  under  the  AhhassideH,  with  the  eu- 


•  The  fourth  of  Gibbon,  but  really  the  fifth.  See,  f<»r  an  article  ou 
Mills’s  Histoiy  of  the  Crusades,  Eclectic  Rev.  Vol.  XIII.  N.8.  pp. 
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coiinipenieiit  of  letters,  by  extending  protection  and  patronage  to 
learmsl  men,  cs]H?ciiinv,  in  its  ('arliest  stage,  to  bnirned  strangenu  The 
caliphs  of  the  hmise  <»f  Abbiis  drew  to  their  court,  and  within  their 
paiares,  scholars  from  all  ])arts  of  the  East ;  especially  learned  Jews 
and  Christians  from  Syria,  in  that  ag<‘  the  mast  enlighteneil,  if  not  the 
«mlv  enlightened,  quarter  of  the  world.  Tht*8e  individuals  were  the 
instniiiients  employed,  both  t(»  j)rocure  (ireek  or  Syriac  manuscripts, 
and  to  translate  them  into  the  Arabic  ;  to  give  permanent  effect  to  the 
views  of  their  prineelv  ])atrons,  by  forming  the  minds  and  manners  of 
their  successors  ;  and  to  institute  and  preside  over  those  establish¬ 
ments  which,  under  their  direction,  rapidly  arose  into  famous  seats  of 
learning. 

‘  The  prtwdent  thus  noblv  set  hv  the  Ahbassides  of  Asia,  ^iis  soon 
wisely  falhm-ed  hy  the  Ommiades  of  Spain.  These  priuci**,  in  their 
turn,  iiivitisl  into  their  kingdom  the  philosophers  newly  formed,  under 
the  rival  dynu.sty,  in  the  scluNths  of  Asia.  Le*arning  and  ability, 
wherever  found,  constituted  a  sure  pa.ssport  to  the  favour  of  the  Spa¬ 
nish  caliphs.  Tlieir  p*»ssessors  were  diligently  sought  out,  hospitably 
(‘iitertaiiied,  and  generously  recomjMuised.  Tims,  in  the  East  and  in 
the  W'est,  the  first  step  in  the  restored  progress  of  the  human  mind, 
lav  in  the  enn»uragi'ment  afforded  to  letters,  under  the  Arabian  princes, 
l»v  patronage  extemhMl  to  learned  men.*  Vol.  II.  pp.  341,  iJ42. 

Mr.  F  orsttM*  lias  not  overlooked  the  very  important  servitres 
which  the  .lews,  at  this  period,  rendered  to  Christeinloni,  in  ad¬ 
vancing  the  progress  of  learning  and  civilization. 

*  'I’his  miraculous  people,  the  w<iu(ler  of  the  world,  equally  in  their 
rise  and  in  tlndr  unpunilleled  reverses,  had  long  huiguished  under  the 
yoke  of  the  Christian  empin»s,  in  the  East  and  West.  After  the  fall 
of  the  ea>tern  empire  ladon*  the  arms  iff  the  Saracens,  the  Jews  of 
Asia,  for  a  time,  >uffered  heavy  perst'cntioii.  At  the  very  period,  how¬ 
ever,  in  which  they  were  most  oppresscal  by  the  bigotry  of  the  Asiatic 
caliphs,  a  diM>r  of  csi*^pe  was  optaicd  for  them,  hv  the  wist'  and  t'nlarged 
policy  of  the  princes  of  the  Inuist*  of  Ommiah,  in  Spain.  In  the 
Spanish  jM'iiiiisula,  indet'd,  from  the  perimi  of  its  first  reduction,  in 
wnich  they  largely  assistt'd,  the  Jews  had  experienced,  from  the  Sa¬ 
racen  conquerors,  spi'cial  protection  and  c*mintenance.  Made  aware  by 
experienct*,  of  the  importanct*  of  these  ctiloiiists  to  the  prosperity  of  the 
Htmte,  the  first  Aliderahmans  gladly  iiiviteil  their  suffering  brethren  to 
emigrate  from  Syria  into  Spain.  The  summons  was  joyfully  tibeyed: 
the  eiaigraticHis  were  many  and  large  ;  in  one  instance,  the  number! 
aiiuMUited  to  fifty  thousand  Syrian  Jews.  The  expectations  of  their 
l)enefHcti»rs  were  not  disuppiUuti'tL  The  Jews,  theuceforw'ard,  exclu¬ 
sively  jiosst'sm'd  the  commerce  of  the  {K'liinsulu:  and  Spain,  through 
their  instrumi'ntality,  soon  acquired  a  ifHino|Hdy  of  the  chief  commerce 
of  Asia,  Africa,  and  Europe. 

‘  Tndera  higher  superintendence,  the  Spanish  Jews,  it  appears,  liad 
a  nobler  fimcHon  appointrti  them  to  discharge.  In  their  new-fVmnd 
prusperit}',  they  manifested,  once  more,  s<ime  traces  of  that  mental  and 
moral  dignity,  which  had  belonged  to  their  character,  as  th«  chosen 
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pftipie  of  Uml ;  and  which,  however  fi»rfeitotl  hv  long  apostaay,  and 
olisciirrd  hr  in;iny  miafartunoR,  had  ntit  then,  unil  ns  yet  never  have# 
been  altogHher  effaced.  They  now  l>etook  themselves,  nnth  all  the 
seal  of  novict's,  to  the  study  of  the  Ambinii  and  Aristidelic  philosophy* 
Knuii  the  ;ige  of  llonain,  to  that  of  Mniinonides,  their  iiuist  oelelnaletl 
llahhins  ft>rined  their  minds  and  manners  in  this  sclnsd.  And,  by  a 
singular  and  mysterious  Pmvidenci',  it  was  so  ordered,  in  the  event, 
that  the  forsaken  offspring  of  Isaac,  recovered,  for  a  sciiscm,  fnan  tho 
extremity  of  their  shame,  were  raisetl  socially,  mentully,  and  morally* 
by  the  hand  of  the  descendants  of  Ishmacl,  and  by  tho  fostering  in- 
rtueaces  of  Mahometanism  : — were  niisetl,  in  the  criticid  hour,— tho 
birth-day  of  the  first  gi'nor.il  revi>'al  of  letters,  to  l»ec<»me  instruments, 
in  the  hands  of  an  over-ruling  power,  (and  they  w’ere  then,  in  virtue 
of  the  wry  curso  under  which  tney  lalamretl,  and  which  rendered  them 
restless  u’anderers  upon  the  earth,  the  st»le  adequate  and  ca|uible  in¬ 
struments,)  for  conveying  over  Western  Christendom,  the  early  lights 
of  Arabian  science  and  p^iilostiphy.’  Vol.  II.  p.  324 — 32f). 

It  was,  as  Robertson  remarks,  through  the  incdiuin  of  the 
.Tews  of  Spain,  that  *  geometry,  astronomy,  and  gcograpliy,  the 

*  sciences  on  which  navigation  is  founded,  became  objects  of 

*  studious  attention.*  The  providential  agency  of  this  extra¬ 
ordinary  people  appears,  therefore,  Mr.  1‘orster  remarks,  not 
only  in  facilitating  and  furthering  the  advancement  of  Europe, 
but  in  contributing  to  the  discovery  of  the  New  World. 

‘  Accordingly,  we  find  the  illnstrious  Don  Henry,  in  the  infancy  of 
his  great  projects,  consulting  w’ith  the  Jew's  settled  in  Ptirtugol ;  his 
grand-nephew.  King  John,  despatching  Portuguese  Jew's  to  Egypt,  iu 
order  that  they  might  meet  and  direct  his  emissaries  on  their  return 
fmm  an  overland  expetlition  of  inquiry  into  India  ;  and  Ferdinand  the 
Catholic,  of  Spain,  apjKiinting  two  Jewish  physicians,  eminent  cos- 
mttgraphers,  whom  he  was  accustomed  to  consult  in  matters  of  this 
kind  his  commissioners,  in  consort  w’ith  the  Bishop  of  Ceuta,  to 
confer  with  Columbus  on  the  subject  of  his  project  for  the  discovery 
of  a  new  world.  Such,  in  a  W'ord,  w’as,  at  this  period,  the  superior 
i^cience  of  the  Jews,  that  it  exacted  deference  from  their  very  perse¬ 
cutors,  and  triumphed  even  over  the  dark  prejudices  of  Spanish 'in¬ 
tolerance.’  Ib.  pp.  327,  8. 

In  these  very  statements,  we  have  a  sufficient  proof,  that  the 
Crusades  had  little  share  in  promoting, — that  they  tended  only 
to  arrest,  and  did  actually ‘retard  the  progress  of  the  revival  of 
letters,  and  the  march  of  civilization.  On  the  interests  of 
Christianity,  of  public  morals,  and  of  religions  liberty,  their 
influence  was  most  disastrous.  The  traffic  in  indulgences,  the 
dragooning  of  heretics,  the  extermination  of  the  Alhigenses,  the 
establishment  of  the  Inquisition,  and  the  successful  counteraction 
of  the  incipient  reformation, — these  were  the  bitter  fruits  of  the 
holy  wars. 

The  Author  s  general  argument  depends  iir  no  respect  upon 
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his  theoretic  view  of  the  Cmsades;  and  though  we  must  regard 
it  as  a  flaw  in  his  work,  it  occasions  no  Haw  in  his  reasonings ; 
it  does  not  at  ail  aid  the  analogy  he  labours  to  establish.  Ilis 
historical  retrospect  of  the  revival  and  progress  of  science  and 
literature,  forms  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  able  sections  of 
his  work.  In  closing  his  parallel  view  of  the  respective  and 
reciprocal  influences  of  Christianity  and  Mohammedism,  Mr. 
Forster  remarks,  that  ‘  although  in  every  sense  subsidiary,  the 
‘  office  <lischarged  by  the  latter  was  not  the  less  important. 

‘  It  preservtHl  the  lights  of  the  ancient  world  through  the  long 
cclijwt*  of  th«»  middle  ages  ;  it  enlarg(Hi  thosi*  lights,  in  the  paths  most 
(lireetlv  leading  to  the  advancement  of  the  human  mind  ;  it  imparted 
them  gradually  to  Kur(»pi‘,  in  proportion  as  Europe  In'came  eapalde  of 
receiving  them  ;  and  tlnis  ommed,  unthoiit  overp«m'ering,  the  mental 
vision  of  the  nations  of  the  \Vest.  When  the  proper  time  w;is  come, 
when  the  western  nations  were  at  length  fitted  f(»r  the  trust,  Maho¬ 
metanism  whollv  stirrenderod  its  tempomrv"  chargi*.  (’hristianitv,  in- 
vigi>mttMl  hv  the  pause  of  centuries,  resumed,  w  ith  a  vast  ineresise  of 
|H»wer,  her  pniper  «»tfiet‘  ;  and  the  scattered  ravs  of  knowledge,  which 
had  Ihh'U  preserwd  from  extinction  by  the  spurious  faith,  were  con¬ 
centrated  hv  the  happv  infiiienees  of  the  trtie  religion,  and  brought  li> 
Inxir,  with  iinit»‘<l  fore<*,  in>on  the  amikened  mind  of  Kuropt*. 

‘  'fheM*  were  grimt  and  ]H'Ctiliar  sendees  of  Mahometanism  ;  si»rviees 
eleurlv  anil  eminently  pnwidential.  And  from  e\|M*rienee  of  the  In'ne- 
fits  conferred  on  I'hristendom  through  this  arch-heresv,  in  past  agt*s, 
we  seem  authorized  to  anticipate  further,  and,  not  iinprohahly,  supe¬ 
rior  Is'iiefits,  in  ages  yet  to  come;  since  the  religion  of  Mahomet 
aj>|H*nrs  at  least  equally  fitted  to  prepare  the  way,  at  a  periiHl  still 
futtire,  for  the  more  universal  ditfusion  of  Christian  lights  and  C’hris- 
tian  civilization. 

‘  Thus,  in  its  mental  character  and  effects,  the  providential  othco  of 
the  Koran,  however  sulmrdinate,  stvms  to  have  been  essential  for  the 
ai'coniplishineiit  of  the  ends  to  Ih‘  attairuHi  by  the  divine  dis])cns;ition 
i»f  the  (fos|H‘l.  'fhe  two  systems,  emanating  from  the  one  ]>:itriarchal 
source,  ap|H‘ar  eontinnally  to  converge  tow’urds  one  great  consumma¬ 
tion,— the  glorious  fulfilment  of  the  tw'o-fold  covenant  of  (iinl  with 
Ahniham,  in  its  social  and  intelliTtual  as|H*ct,  by  the  eventual  re-union 
of  his  sons  Isiuic  and  Ishinael,  as  joint  civilizers  of  the  world.' 

\%d.  II.  pp.  359,  3()0. 

In  a  concluding  section,  Mr.  Forster  briefly  adverts  to  tbc 
prospective  bearings  of  Mohamtneilism  upon  the  future.  It  is, 
lie  remarks,  one  of  the  compensatory  features  of  this  ‘  arch- 
‘  heresy’,  that  it  has  ])ro\i(ied,  in  the  vast  diffusion  of  the  Arabic 
idiom,  an  *  instrument  of  spiritual  commerce’  and  channel  of 
communication,  which  will  greatly  facilitate  the  eventual  tri¬ 
umph  of  Christian  truth.  We  cannot  agree  with  him,  however, 
as  to  there  being  any  ‘  inlierent  aptitude  in  this  marvellous  su- 
*  persiiiiun  lor  the  recovery  of  the  barbaroua  heathen  nations 
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*  tixMn  iilolalry\  which  should  render  it,  in  tlieir  case,  a  suitable 
«iid  requisite  pioneer  tor  Christianity.  We  admit,  that  *a  stale 

*  ot  hai  Ivavism  is  essentially  adverse  to  the  propagation  of  the 

*  («os]H‘l  hy  ordinary  means';  hut  we  must  strongly  deprecate 
ihe  idea  of  any  ‘  unsuitahleness  in  the  Gospel  scheme,  in  its 
‘  immediate  application,  to  the  condition  and  eapahililies '  of  the 
most  uncivilized  nations.  This  is  dangerous  and  unscriptural 
language.  Notions  like  these  have  led  to  all  sorts  of  tampering 
with  the  lios|>ol  by  way  of  accommodating  it  to  the  barbarous 
heathen,  and  they  well  conqmrt  with  the  Uoinish  policy;  but 
what  has  ever  l>een  the  result  of  such  impotent  expedients? 

“  I'he  fimlishness  of  (iod  is  w  iser  than  men."  There  is  no 
state  of  barbarism,  how  adverse  soever  to  Christianity,  over 
which  it  has  not  triumphed,— triumphed  by  those  very  means 
which  the  philosophers  of  this  world  decry  as  foolishness, — 
those  hy  which  it  was  first  propagated,  and  by  which  alone  its 
tinal  triumph  will  be  consummalech  'I'lic  *  (lospcl  scheme,*  ad- 
dressotl  to  the  frozen  Greenlander,  the  wild  American  Indian, 
the  licentious  Taheitan,  and  the  brutal  Hottentot,  *  the  most  un- 

*  promising,*  surt'ly,  of  all  proselytes, — has,  in  our  own  days,  ef¬ 
fected  what  nothing  else  could  ctlect, — the  civilization,  the  in¬ 
tellectual  transtiguration,  we  had  almost  said,  of  the  most  list¬ 
less,  mindless,  anil  degraded  portions  of  the  human  race. 

Hitherto.  Islamism  has,  as  our  Author  remarks,  *  surpassed 
‘  .all  forms  uf  Faganism  itself  in  the  bigoted  resistance  which  it 
‘  has  opposed  to  the  propagation  of  tlic  Gospel.*  l>ut  the 
IVihle  and  the  Koran  liave  scarcely  yet  come  into  contact,  Mo- 
liainmedisin  has  triumphed  over  Koinaiiism  ;  it  is  the  purer  and 
tlie  more  Christian  creed  ;  but  till  of  late  years,  it  has  never 
been  placed  in  immediate  opposition  to  the  Gospel.  It  has  hi- 
iberlo  l)ecn  neither  fairly  nor  w  isely  dealed  w  ith.  A  mistaken  esti¬ 
mate  of  the  Mohammedan  su{>crstition  lias  prevailed,  which  has 
disrjualiticd  the  Christian  advocate  from  combating  with  success 
the  real  errors  of  that  creed.  This  false  estimate,  these  vo¬ 
lumes  w  ill  powerfully  tend  to  correct;  and  by  so  doing,  they  will 
lendcT  a  most  important  service  to  the  cause  of  truth. 

e  ought  to  siiy  a  few  words  respecting  Mr.  Neale’s  volume ; 
but  we  regret  that  the  commendation  due  to  the  Author’s  de- 
sign,  cannot  be  extended  to  its  execution.  It  uflbrds  through¬ 
out.  a  signal  illustration  of  the  very  erroneous  and  inadequate 
vii  ws  which  iiavc  been  generally  taken  of  the  character  and 
history  of  Mohainmedism,  and  proves  how  much  such  a  work 
as  Mr.  Forster’s  was  needed.  Mr.  Neale's  Refutation  of  Mo- 
hamniedisrn  is  as  little  adapted  to  convince  an  untugonist,  or  to 
instruct  tiiose  who  agree  with  him,  as  the  **  Refutation  of  Cal- 
viiiisin"  put  forth  by  the  ‘distinguished  Prelate*  who  is  the 
wiibjccl  oi  his  panegyric  and  regrets.  He  is  doubly  unfortuiuite 
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in  the  time  at  wliich  his  volume  makes  its  a])pearaTK'o ;  too  soon 
to  enable  him  to  profit  by  Mr.  Forster’s  labotirs,  too  late  to 
have  the  benefit  of*  his  patron’s  approbation.  It  is  httt  jimtiee, 
however,  to  remark,  that  the  mistakes  into  which  Mr.  Neale  has 
t'ahen,  are  those  of  his  authorities;  and  if  these  are  not  always 
the  lH*st,  they  were  probably  the  only  ones  to  which  he  cotiltl 
oht4iin  easy  access. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  the  character  of  Mohammed  should 
have  received  etpial  injustice  at  the  hands  of  the  pious  Frideaux 
aiui  tl>e  infidel  Voltaire.  The  latter  has  introduced  liim  on» 
the  French  stajje  as  the  most  execrable  of  monsters,  and 
>iieers  at  Sale  and  M.  le  Comte  de  Boulainvilliers,  who  wish  to 
iiiuke  him  pass,  he  says,  for  ‘  a  ^reat  man  chosen  by  Frovidence 
‘to  punish  the  Christians a  Numaor  a  Theseus.  In  the 
tliird  volume  of  the  Bombay  liiferary  'Transactions,  there  is  a 
zealous  and  indignant  defence  of  the  character  and  religion  of 
the  Arabian  heresiarch,  by  a  learned  writer  whose  candour  to¬ 
wards  every  false  system  of  reli<»ion,  is  mtich  more  conspicuous 
than  his  reverence  for  the  true.  The  pa])er  contains  much  that 
is  boiil  and  paradoxical  in  assertion,  and  incorrect  both  in  state¬ 
ment  and  reasonintx,  hut  it  sutficiently  exposes  the  stranpc  ami 
discreditable  iijnonince  and  misapprehension  that  have  prevailed 
mHin  tlu^  subject,  and  shews  how  little  the  cause  of  Ciiristianity 
i-an  be  pronmted  by  hrintrin^  false  charges  at^ainst  its  atlver- 
saiiet.  In  conclusion,  we  must  a^ain  express  our  sense  of  the 
Lprcat  obligations  under  w  hich  Mr.  Forster  Inis  laiil  the  Christian 
public  by  bis  present  work. — the  result,  as  he  informs  us,  of  the 
thoughts  and  studies  of  nine  years,  and  which,  by  its  intrinsic 
value,  as  well  as  l)y  the  ability  it  dLspbiys,  will  entitle  him  to  no 
mean  or  ephemeral  repiiUition. 


iVrt.  II.  //n/v  as  it  is  ;  or,  a  Narrative  of  an  Kiiglish  Family’s 
Heiiidence  for  Three  Yt^irs  in  that  Country.  By  the  Author 
Four  Years  in  Fnince.’'  Hvo.  pp.  4oB.  London.  1828. 

far  as  we  are  able  to  ascertain  our  own  feelings,  we  are 
neitlier  fastidious  nor  capricious  in  our  critical  mood.  Cour¬ 
tesy,  as  a  medium  suited  to  all  exigencies,  and  available  in  all 
kinds  of  intercourse  ami  negotiation  between  man  and  man,  we 
ire  anxious  to  maintain  inviolate,  even  where  we  might  plead 
a  reasonable  justification  for  laying  it  aside.  It  shall,  however, 
lie  frankly  confcssetl.  that  we  have  felt,  on  tlie  present  occasion, 
a  strong  temptation  to  depart  from  this  even  and  equidistant 
line,  and  to  encounter  a  partisan  in  the  spirit  of  controversy ; 
to  amuse  oui*sclves  with  his  airs,  to  visit  Ids  flippancy  with  sar<> 
casm,  and  to  deal  rather  roughly  with  his  i>etuiaut  and  po«> 
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sullies*  Bill  l>iid  taste  aiul  l)Atl  ferUn^t  should  ffani» 
ratWr  than  pix>\*oke;  the  errors  of  an  antagonist  afford  no 
sanction  for  our  own ;  and  w’c  feel  ourselves,  in  the  present  in¬ 
stance,  happily  reloasctl  from  the  necessity  of  energetic  reprisals, 
since  the  attack  is  feeble,  and  the  adversary  neither  vigorous 
nor  well-disciplined. 

“  Italy  as  it  is’' — a  somewhat  awakening  promise,  aral  a  title 
that  should  have  V>een  followetl  hy  a  very  different  book  from 
that  which  lies  Ix^fore  us.  Ix^aming,  discrimination,  impar¬ 
tiality,  active  ami  unwearied  research,  arc  among  the  first  re- 
(piisites  for  the  adequate  performance  of  such  a  task  ;  hut, 
without  %-enturing  absolutely  to  deny  their  possession  hy  the 
present  Writer,  we  must  ho  )>erinitted  to  say,  that  he  has  given 
hut  slit^hl  evidence  of  it  in  his  w\)rk.  His  “  Four  Years  in 
France”  ohtaiueil,  we  believe,  some  attention  from  the  public; 
ami  there  can  be  no  difhculty  in  accounting  for  the  notice  which 
it  cxciteil.  Independently  of  the  amusing  snuppishness  on  con¬ 
troversial  subjects,  which  gave  it  pi(piancv,  and  of  a  notable 
miracle,  worketi  up  in  a  style  of  grave  absurd ity  that  would 
have  lx?cn  exquisitely  ridiculous,  but  for  its  connexion  with  pji- 
ixjntal  feelings ;  there  was  a  ‘  wonderous  talc  ’  of  conversion, 
and  an  affecting  detail  of  domestic  calamity.  These  could  not, 
i>f  course,  he  told  over  again;  and,  although  the  poleroica 
might  ser^e  for  a  second  en/reV,  it  was  impossible  to  spread 
them  out  to  so  large  a  surface,  or  so  completely  to  identify 
them  with  personal  narrative.  The  present  volume,  tlien,  is 
left  to  obtain,  hy  its  own  intrinsic  worth,  and  with  no  aid  from 
sources  of  extraneous  interest,  such  general  notice  as  it  may 
desen  e  ;  and,  if  this  be  all,  it  will  be  neither  very  extensive  nor 
very  durable.  Tastes  will,  of  course,  vary ;  hut,  for  ourselves, 
we  shall  take  leave  to  express  our  want  of  relish  for  the  com¬ 
mon-place  details  of  family  travel  and  casual  residence.  We 
care  but  little  whether  a  gentleman  and  his  menage  require  a 
larger  or  a  smaller  suite  of  .apartments ;  whether  tney  journey 
by  Diligence,  or  in  their  own  carruigc ;  whether  they  export 
their  own  servants,  or  hire  them  on  the  spot ;  whether  they  arc 
well  or  Ul  on  the  road,  comfortable  or  fidgetty  in  their  lodgings: 
all  diis  is  so  exclusively  their  own  concern,  that  we  can  be  well 
contented  not  to  be  let  into  the  secret.  But  when,  at  this  time 
of  day,  a  writer  uudertakes  to  furnish  ua  with  a  book  about 
kaly— //a/5  04  it  it^we  exriect  something  more  than  these  ii^ 
sipid  and  unmeaning  Urivialities.  That  noble  country,  second 
of^y  to  Greece  in  its  sources  of  uitellcctual  excUement,  will 
never  cease  to  sitpply  new  objects  of  admiration  lo  active  and 
mtelligent  research.  Its  antiquities,  restlessly  and  ably  as  they 
have  been  explored,  will  yet  repay  the  labour  of  centuriea.  The 
history  and  the  practice  of  Art,  can  nowhere  else*  be  adequately 
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studied  and  thorouiildy  understood.  The  Italian  annals  an', 
both  intrinsically  and  relativelVf  fraught  with  lessons  of  inde¬ 
scribable  interest  and  iinpovtance ;  they  connect  ancient  w  ith 
modern  times;  they  brin^  tlown  the  succession  of  events  aful 
characters,  through  scenes  and  periods  wliich  attract  to  tlmm- 
selvcs,  as  to  a  common  centre,  all  the  lines  anil  rays  of  history  ; 
they  transfer  from  hand  to  hand,  along  the  track  of  ages,  the 
wisdom,  the  knowledge,  and  the  story  of  antiipie  days;  and  tliese 
alone,  the  chronicles  of  Italy,  skilfully  attached  to  tlic  localities 
amiil  which  the  traveller  may  move  or  sojourn,  afford  conti¬ 
nually  recurring  means  of  exciting  and  satisfying  curiosity  and 
sympathy.  'J'he  scenery  and  manners  of  these  regions  are  well 
suited  to  their  romantic  traditions ;  and  we  shall  enliven  this 
article  hv  translating,  from  the  new'  edition  of  Sismondi's  “  7/i.v- 
toirc  tics  Iltpulilit/ttes  Italicnncs  du  Moyvn  //gc’**,  the  spi¬ 
rited  exordium  of  his  forty-second  chapter,  where  he  runs  a 
tlescriptive  parallel  hetw  eon  Italy  and  (Ircecc.  ‘Nature  herself’, 
he  writes,  ‘  has  taken  ]>leasure  in  lavishing  on  these  two  mag- 
‘  nificent  countries,  gifts  nearly  similar.  ^>he  has  multiplied,  in 

*  both,  picturesque  sites  and  combinations;  she  has  heaped  one 
‘  upon  another,  majestic  rocks,  given  depth  and  richness  to  the 
‘  smiling  valleys,  and  j)oured  forth  refreshing  w  aterfalls  ;  she  has 
‘  decorated,  as  for  a  rejoicing  day,  their  plains  with  the  most 
‘  luxurious  \egetation ;  and,  while  she  has  ilelighted  to  enrich 
‘  both  Italy  anil  (Jreeeo  with  the  wonders  of  her  power,  she  has 
‘  also  endowed  their  inhabitants  with  corresponding  qualities; 

‘  so  far,  at  least,  as  we  can  trace  the  primitive  character  of  a 

*  peojde  w  hen  it  has  been  submitted  to  the  o})eration  of  different 
‘  governiiu'iits.  The  qualities  common  to  the  Italians  and  the 

*  (•  reeks, — those  permanent  (pialities,  of  which  the  germ  has 
‘  subsisted  through  every  change  until  the  present  time, — are,  a 

*  quick  and  brilliant  imagination,  a  sensibility  readily  excited  and 
‘  promptly  extinguished,  an  innate  taste  for  the  arts,  with  faculties 
‘  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  appretiation  and  reproduction  of 

*  whaU^ver  is  beautiful  and  exquisite.  In  the  festivals  of  the 
‘  pcasiintry,  we  imiy,  even  in  the  present  day,  distinguish  men, 
‘  the  counterparts  of  those  who  animated,  by  their  applause,  the 
‘  genius  of  IMudias,  of  Michael  Angelo,  and  of  Raphael.  They 

♦  Wo  cannot  suffer  the  present  opportunity  to  pass  away,  without 
renewing  our  n*coinnienilation  of  this  excellent  work.  The  subject  is 
aihnirably  wlectinl,  and  trinited  in  a  masterlv  manner.  The  second 
edition,  without  having  undergone  extensive  alterations,  has  l>een  mn- 
terinlly  improved,  i*s|H‘cially  in  tlie  style,  which,  in  the  earlier  publi¬ 
cation,  w;is  somew  lmt  stiff  and  antiquated,  savouring  of  the  musty 
manuscripts  and  quaint  ghronicies  with  which  the  Writer  had  beeu  so 
long  iuul  intimately  eonversiint. 
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‘  adorn  their  hats  with  flowers;  their  mantles  hnnpf  in  prctiirescjuc 
‘folds,  like  those  of  the  nnti(]iie  statues;  their  lanji»unge  is 
‘  fijfurative  and  impassioned  ;  their  features  are  expressive  of  nr- 
*  dent  and  varying  emotion.  Their  festivals  are  imperfect,  if 
‘  uniningled  with  higher  tlian  merely  sensxial  gratifications;  if  the 
‘  church  in  which  they  assemble,  he  not  set  out  with  striking  and 
‘  judicious  ornature ;  and  if  harmonious  and  devotional  music 
‘  be  wanting.  Their  very  sports  arc  intellectual.  When  they 
‘  have  saved  a  jmrtion  of  their  earnings,  they  do  not  waste  it  in 
‘  drunkenness  or  debauchery,  but  pay  it  as  a  tribute  to  the 
‘  theatres,  to  the  iinprovisatori,  or  to  the  narrators  of  lively  and 
‘  amusing  tales,  ludy  is,  at  the  present  day,  the  only  country 
‘  where  the  cowherd  and  the  vine-dresser,  the  husbandman 
‘  and  the  shepherd,  frecjuent,  with  their  wives  and  their  children, 

‘  the  exhibitions  of  the  stage, — where  these  classes  are  capable 
‘  of  comprehending  dramas  which  represent  the  heroes  of  past 
‘  times,  and  of  poetical  traditions  with  which  they  are  partially 
‘  ac(|uainted.* 

For  all  this,  however,  strange  to  say,  the  volume  before  us 
supplies  no  text ;  and  we  must  take  as  we  find  it,  ‘  Italy  as  it  is.’ 
Hut  before  we  devote  a  few  paragraphs  more  specifically  to 
the  present  work,  we  must  lament  our  want  either  of  apprehen¬ 
sion  or  of  faith,  touching  a  favourite  notion  of  our  Author’s, 
that  ‘  none  but  an  English  Catholic,  of  all  Englishmen,  can  give 
‘  a  fair  and  rational  account  of  Italy.*  Why?  Has  not  a  Pro¬ 
testant  as  keen  an  eye  for  the  beauties  of  nature  and  of  art, 
as  acute  a  perception  of  excellence  and  defect,  as  eflective  a, 
skill  in  the  exploration  of  anticpiity,  as  quick  a  discernment  of 
the  peculiarities  of  human  character,  as  enlightened  a  compre¬ 
hension  of  political  and  municipal  doctrines  and  relations? 
Yes,  all  this  may  be ;  but  he  has  no  relish  for  the  pantomime 
of  popery  ;  and  he  ventures  *  to  ridicule,  with  more  tlian  boyish 
‘  petulance,  the  mummery  of  the  mass’!  Why  not  come  to  the 
point  at  once,  and  lay  it  down  as  the  indispensable  qualifications 
for  Italian  travel,  that  men  are  neither  to  see,  think,  nor  feel 
for  themselves ;  that  they  are  to  be  short-sighted  and  narrow¬ 
minded  ;  and  that  they  are  to  sj>eak,  if  possible,  with  rever¬ 
ence,  but  at  least  wuth  gravity,  of  the  pagan  ritual  of  Rome — 
of  the  incense  and  aspersions,  the  mutterings  and  the  antics, 
the  cup  withheld,  and  the  unknown  tongue  ?  Before  writers 
venture  to  assume  a  lofty  bearing  and  peremptory  tone,  they 
w  ould  do  wisely  to  make  an  accurate  estimate  of  their  qualifica¬ 
tions,  and  by  it  to  adjust  the  scale  of  their  pretensions.  VV'iih- 
out  asperity  or  rudeness,  but  with  a  frankness  justified  by  the 
occasion,  we  say  of  the  present  Author,  that/ we  have  not 
often  met  with  a  shallower  logician,  or  a  more  inefficient  polemic, 
lie  seems  always  in  an  ill-temper.  Hit  or  miss,  he  never  loses 
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an  opportunity  of  ^ivin^j  a  snarl  or  a  sneor  at  Protrstantisni. 
His  ovrn  country  cannot  escape  clisadvantacjeoiis  comparisons, 
while  intimations  perpetually  occur,  of  the  superiority  of  former 
over  prt‘senl  times,  and  of  Popish  over  Protestant  institutions. 
All  this  is  not  worth  a  reply ;  it  has  not  even  the  semblance  of 
argument ;  and  we  shall  not  attempt  to  condense  a  mere  vapour, 
that  we  may  afterwards  have  the  pleasure  of  dissipating  it. 

A  grave  discussion  of  the  various  methods  of  getting  from 
Nice  to  Genoa,  prececles  a  full  and  particular  account  of  the 
p^age  of  the  Alps,  by  the  defile  of  Saorgio  and  the  Col  de 
Tende.  Then  follows  a  miscellaneous  chapter  concerning 
Turin,  the  Duke  of  Beilford,  George  Ill.,  Egyptian  antupii- 
ties,  and  Dr.  Paley.  The  wines  of  the  ContiiHuit  ai*e  eulogized 
at  the  expense  of  those  ‘  miuhly,  ill-tasted,  unwholesome,  in¬ 
flating*  beverages,  ale  and  brown  stout.  VVe  <‘xtract  the  clos¬ 
ing  paragraph  of  this  chapter,  as  containing  a  useful  sugges¬ 
tion. 

‘  A  (iciUH*sc  hulv  expressed  to  me  her  wonder  that  the  English 
should  flock  to  Nkv,  when  at  Genoa  they  might  have  the  same  ad¬ 
vantage  of  climate,  and,  in  addition,  the  resources  of  a  groat  city. 
The  remark  dt*srrves  attention.  There  is  sometimes  rough  W'ejither  at 
Genoa  in  the  winter ;  hut  the  orange-trf<'s  prove  its  climate  and  that 
of  Nice  to  be  similar.  It  is  no  further  from  England  than  Nice,  and 
the  (ttusugi!  of  Mt>nt  Cenis  and  of  the  Apennines,  can  he  terrible  only  to 
those  who  have  not  tried  it.  (lenoa  is  a  splendid  and  a  curious  city : 
it  would  afford  In'ttcr  meuiis  than  feluccas,  of  passing  to  the  |K>rts  of 
Italy ;  and  sea-bathing  might  be  had,  not  indeed  in  the  dirty  watera 
of  its  harbour,  but  in  the  very  pretty  towns  along  the  rivicra.* 

pp.  55,  56. 

About  Milan,  we  have  little  that  is  interesting,  and  nothing 
that  strikes  us  as  particularly  new'.  Some  trivial  criticisms  on 
the  cAthcdral  are  enlivenetl  by  a  characteristic  eulogy  on  St. 
Charles  Borromeo,  w  ho  *  acquired  *,  as  we  are  informed,  ‘  a  re- 
‘  putalioii  unei|ualleil  by  that  of  any  Anglican  prelate  since  ike 
‘  change  of  religion :  fnfore  that  epochs  many  of  our  bishops 
*  hiul  troiiiicn  the  path  *  of  the  canonized  archbishop  of  Milan, 
rhe  usual  eircumstiuices  of  travelling,  with  a  collection  of  odds 
:uhI  eiul.H  in  the  way  of  observation,  that  were  hardly  worth 
recording,  fill  up  tlie  fifth  chapter;  and  in  the  next,  wre  reach 
Florence. 

*  an  Englishman  walk  into  the  great  square,  the  Piazza  del 
Gran  i>ucA  nt  Florence,  he  will  he  immediately  struck  with  the  con¬ 
viction,  that  he  is  in  a  ttiwrn  of  a  character  at  once  novel,  foreign,  and 
magniheent.  The  adoosal  statues,  the  fountains,  the  arcades  under 
the  public  iMiikiinga,  and  that  frowning  fortress  of  the  middle  ages, 
the  Paloajio  V'ecchio.  occupying  a  cauton  of  the  square,  all  is  at  ones 
strauge  and  impi»sing.’  p.  141^ 
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Wo  «re  not  siifticiontly  wniisfieil  of  the  Author*8  skill  aSmA 
critic  in  art,  to  be  arrested  by  bis  descriptive  coniineiits  oa 
the  painting,  statuary^  and  architecture  which  adorn  the  \m* 
laces  and  piazzas  of  the  capital  of  Tuscany.  If  there  were  uo 
other  symptoms  of  infirmity  on  this  |)oint,  it  would  be  enough 
for  us,  that  he  has  ventured  to  launch  the  following  criticism* 
of  which  the  presumption  is  even  surpassed  by  the  incredible 
absurdity. 

*  A  parting  look,  as  wc  quit  the  Tribune,  at  the  .John  Thiptlst  of 
Raphael,  and  w'c  follow  our  custodc.  He  takes  us  to  a  large  moni 
fillnl  U’ith  the  portniiu  of  eminent  p»unters;  Raphael  d’Urhino  has 
the  plaet'  of  honour  amongst  them :  he  merits  this  distinction  as  the 
most  perfivt  imitotor  of  nature.  Yet,  thmigh  it  is  not  desirable  that 
the  art  which  improves  up<in  naturt'  should  npj>enr,  it  is  desirable  that 
nature  should  be  impnn’ed  upon.  I  will  hazard  the  avowah  that 
Carlo  Dolce,  a  painter  of  the  si'amd  class,  yet  in  smne  res|K»cts  on  this 
account,  pUmst's  me  more  than  Raphael:  the  one  stitisfies ;  the  other 
delights:  the  one  is  exact  and  finishetl,  the  other  is  lovely  ;  one  is  true 
to  art  and  nature,  the  other  sometimes  snatches  u  gract*  beyond  the 
reach  of  l>oth.‘  pp.  147,  l*lfk 

The  attribution  to  Carlo  Dolce,  in  contrast  with  HafFaclle,  of 
the  ‘  art  w  hicli  improves  upon  nature  *,  is  admirable.  If  the 
\crv  notion  of  such  an  improvement  he  not  altogether  absurd, 
to  whom  can  it  be  ascribed  with  such  eminence  of  desert,  a.s 
to  tlie  painter  of  the  Vatican  ?  and*of  whose  works  can  it  be 
said  with  such  emphasis  of  truth,  that  they  delight,  that  they 
are  fraught  with  unequalled  loveliness,  and  that  they  *  snatch  a' 
‘  grace  beyond  the  reach  of  art?*  And  to  deprive  him  of  his 
wreath  for  such  a  rival!  Had  it  been  assigned  to  Allegri  or 
Mazzuoli,  some  plea  might  have  been  framed,  if  not  for  the 
preference,  at  least  for  the  comparison  ;  but — Carlo  Dolce! 

A  visit  to  the  monastery  of  Valloinbrosa  affords  the  Writer 
an  opportunity  of  reproving  his  Protestant  countrymen  for  a 
habit  of  ‘  petulant  sneering  *  at  the  monastic  life.  He  should 
have  been  more  tolerant  of  a  disposition  in  which  he  is  himself  so 
apt  to  indulge  towards  men  and  things  that  displease  him ;  and 
he  should  have  been  careful  not  to  lose  sight  of  truth  in  the 
intimation,  that  its. patronage  of  the  conventual  system  is  alleged 
as  a  justification  of  separation  from  the  church  of  Rome.  Wc 
question  if  it  were  ever  so  alleged  ;  we  doubt  if  any  one  ever 
took  it  as  a  distinct  and  exclusive  ground  of  rejection,  that 
*  such  a  mode  of  life  *  is  sanctioned  and  recommended  by  the 
Romish  hierarchy;  and  we  are  quite  sure,  that  these  pitiful 
evasions  of  the  deep  accusations  and  decisive  arguments  which 
have  been  urged  against  the  papal  usurpations  and  dehitions, 
can  have  no  other  effect  than  to  give  painful  illustration  of  the 
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stnte  of  miiul  wliicli  dirtaUMl  them.  Our  readers  sliall  l>e  in¬ 
dulged  with  the  description  of  an  h'nglish  convent. 

‘  Many  years  ago,  inv  friend,  Dr.  John  OonglaHH,  Vinir  Apostolic 
of  the  Li»ndon  district,  ttM»k  me  to  see  a  imnnerv  at  Hammersmith. 
'Hie  house*,  though  it  would  have  been  a  large  one  for  a  private  family, 
was  small  for  a  convent.  I  found  a  society  of  ladies,  cheerfid,  well- 
manneml ;  who,  from  the  hahits  of  a  life  devoted  to  religion,  seemed 
t<»  have  got  rid  of  prid«*,  envy,  frivolity,  and  of  all  the  feelings  f>f  vanity 
ami  ilUhumour,  which  so  often  prevail  in  companies  assemlded  for  the 
expn*ss  pur|SKS4»  of  la'ing  agre<*ahle  to  each  other. 

‘  An  old  nun,  of  more  tlian  seventy,  distinguishe«l  me  with  ])articu- 
lar  favour.  With  all  the  vivacity  of  a  girl  of  eighteen,  she  took  hold 
of  inv  ann  :  “Come.  I  will  show  yt>u  the  house?'*  She  took  me  to  the 
cha{K*l,  refectory,  work-nsan  ;  to  the  giirden,  near  which  was  the  cem«*- 
tery,  where  a  grave  was  dug  ready  for  the  next  who  should  die.  My 
nun  then  said,  “  Now  I  will  take  you  tt»  my  chamlx'r:  cells  we  cafl 
our  lM*d-nM»ms.’'  It  was  a  neat  little  r(M»m  ;  on  the  hed  was  laiil  a 
crucifix.  “  'Fhcre  is  mv  hushand;  I  never  had  any  other,  ami  I  never 
will."’  p.  ±21. 

Home,  to  which  wo  must  at  once  tr.ansport  our  renders,  does 
not  make  a  very  splendid  Hgure  under  the  hand  of  our  present 
cicerone;  and  we  shall  not  he  long  detained  hy  his  details  and 
descriptions,  lie  s])eaks,  as  might  have  been  expected,  in  high 
terms  of  the  late  popes,  and  gives  an  interesting  illustration  of 
the  tolerant  practice  of  the  Komish  court.  I'he  Dutche.ss  of 
1) - ,  then  at  Koine,  appli(*d,  in  behalf  of  the  Knglish  resi¬ 

dents,  to  Cardinal  (lonzalvi,  for  permission  ta  have  divine  ser¬ 
vice  performed  hy  a  Protestant  clergyman.  His  Kminenee,  in 
consequence,  referred  the  matter  to  i^ius  Vllth.,  who  liberally 
accorded  the  licence,  without  involving  himself  in  the  awkward¬ 
ness  of  specific  concession.  When  it  was  stated  to  him,  that 
the  Protestants  wished  for  his  sanction  to  the  reading  of  the 
English  liturgy,  he  replied  : — ‘  J/cg/io  ii  pario  .senza — ‘  Hotter 
*  do  it  wiiiiout’.  The  remains  of  ancient  Koine  are  rather  urv 
ceremoniously  treated  both  by  the  modern  Komans  aiul  by  the 
present  writer.  The  Coliseum  ‘  astonishes  by  its  bulk,  but  it  is 
‘ugly  bulk*.  riie  ‘minor  ruins’  disappointed  him.  The 
rcniple  of  Peace  atl'ords  shelter  to  carts  and  rubbish,  while  the 
Fane  of  Venus  and  Uome  makes  a  commodious  pig-sty.  Tlie 
temple  of  Antoninus  is  a  government  ollice ;  and  the  Theatre 
of  Marceilus  is  crammed  with  dirty  hovels. 

At  this  point  w  e  shall  Lake  leave  of  our  Author.  There  is  a 
considerable  portion  remaining  of  slight  detail  relating  to  the 
chuix’bes  «uid  curiosities  of  Koine;  but  it  does  not  invite  coin- 
ineut,  nor  would  it  justify  e.xteiisive  citation. 


Art  111.  1.  A  Critieai  m  ikr  St,  Lnh.  Uf  Dr. 

KwWiok  Sohleiermtrhor.  With  an  Intnalurtion,  h?  the  'rmnii^ 
lator ;  containing  an  Account  of  the  Contnn  ersy  resuecting  the 
Origin  of  the  Three  Tirst  <toa]vls,  sinc^'  lliahop  ISfarah  *  Di&iterta- 
tJon.  f^vo.  pp.  cKi.  and  Trice  lUr.  tiondnn. 

TiWtg/.  ^^hnkm  heavier  HVct#cr-fin)/^n>ig  ttrr  /  Vw^jirA-Kmage^ 
kjtch  Lutkrriitchm  \irt'kr,  in  ##cr  t*  i.onHtm,  am  16/m 

SoMfi/ogr  nock  TrinifofU,  4<’m  l2lAycii  Sept,  lyia  Ih,  Sr  Meier- 
mocker,  Prnfeeenr  Her  Tkeohifir  on  dcr  Vniversitiit  tn  Urrlm^ 
A  Sermon,  preached  at  the  He-Optming  of  the  Uermaii  Lutheran 
Oiurch,  in  the  Savoy,  on  the  llhh  Sunday  af\er  Triiiityi  Se|it.  d1, 
the  Kev.  FSvHlerk'k  Sehleiertuacher,  D.H.,  mie  of  the  Mi. 
nistrrs  of  TVrhn,  and  IVoh^w  of  Divinity  in  the  f^iiTeraity  of 
that  Cfrt’.  Jh'o.  TT  '  A>ndon. 

EUGIOI’S  oewrltTO^’e^^iea  and  their  oauaea  hirin  one  of  th« 
mofU  perydovmg  jhhI  discouraging  topics  that  can  engage 
the  attonlion  of  a  serious  thinker.  I'he  relations  of  man,  in 
his  individual  capacity,  to  moral  onler,  to  (iod,  and  to  eternity, 
press  upon  and  o^  ersihclm  us.  I'hc  tpiestioiiH  which  arise  out 
of  those  relations,  arc  of  vast  extent  and  iinliiiiitcd  importance*. 
The  native  powers  of  man  have  toiloil  to  answer  them,  and  have 
toiled  for  ages  in  vain.  In  a  eonjuneturo  so  important,  for  in* 
lerests  so  great,  under  a  necessity  so  urgent,  Divine  lievelatiofi 
steps  in  and  o6crs  her  welcomo  aid.  Now,  it  might  be  ax* 
fv^'ted  that  our  diiicttlties  wouki  come  to  an  cud.  I'he  very 
design  of  Revelation  is  to  dissi|uite  the  doubts  and  darkneaa 
which  cauld  not  otherwise  be  removed  ;  to  give  certainty  of  iiv* 
formation  res|>ecling  objects  beyond  the  range  of  intuition,  ob- 
senation,  or  expi^nmeiU  in  the  present  life ;  and  to  afford  to 
the  distressed  soul  of  man  a  bed  of  sure  re|>ose,  in  the  cootemr 
ydation  of  God's  righteous  iudgeinent  and  a  retributive  eternity. 
Gt>r  has  spoken :  he  has  shewn  us  what  is  good, — what  he  re¬ 
quires  of  us, — how  man  may  be  just  before  his  Maker, — how 
he  who  is  worthy  of  condemnation  may  attain  pardon, — how 
the  knpure  in  heart  and  life  may  become  holy,— how  the  fidkn 
simier  may  be  raised  to  salvation  and  the  inheritance  of  a 
beaveaiy  life.  Yet, — O  painful  conlession,  and  truth  more 

bitiier  still ! — yet,  end  is  not  answered:  the  darkness  sdit 

broods;  tbe  M  questions  are  produced  again,  and  an  iuunense 
number  is  added  to  them ;  controversies,  instead  of  beinf  al¬ 
layed,  are  nmltiplied  ;  difficulties,  instead  of  being  for  ever  ex- 
teminated,  are  aggravated :  and,  in  explaining  tiie  records  of 
RevelatioB,  men  difier  at  every  step,  contest  evt^ry  point,  and 
leave  ixx  a  single  principle  of  fact  or  doctrine,  duty  oc  hope,  in 
u ini isturbed  possession  of  our  minds.  Can  this  be  f 

if  the  diferences  among  Christianf,  ninltifarious  and  •udWs.s 
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as  they  may  be,  related  only  to  points  which  did  not  hazard  the 
process  of  restoration,  which  did  not  impede,  or  threaten,  or 
make  impossible  the  acquisition  of  holiness  and  happiness,  the 
perplexity  would  not  w(*ifTh  so  heavily  upon  o\ir  spirits.  But 
this  refuge  is  denied.  All  tlie  principles  on  which  rest  the  ob¬ 
ligations  of  duty,  the  honour  ot  the  l)ivine  government,  and  the 
etlicncy  of  rest<»rative  mercy,  are  questioned,  rejected,  or  per¬ 
verted  in  all  imaginable  and  unimaginable  wavs. 

Or,  if  the  grounds  of  objection  to  the  most  vital  doctrines  of 
revelation  were  so  paljiahly  unfair,  that  every  mftn  of  tolerable 
intelligence  coulil  see  through  their  sophistry,  and  have  no  dif- 
ticulty  in  pronouncing  them  tlie  offspring  of  insincerity,  the 
burden  would  bo  mucli  alleviated.  But,  though  in  many  cases, 
far  more  than  some  persons  are  aware  of,  the  indications  are  dis¬ 
coverable,  of  the  criminal  prejudice,  the  dishonest  mental  deal¬ 
ing,  “the  carnal  mind,  which  is  enmity  against  (lod,’*  we  cannot 
trace  these  in  every  insLince  ;  and  where  their  signs  do  not  ap- 
|K*ar,  we  are  not  invested  with  a  right  to  charge  them:  we  are 
not  cognizant  of  the  secrets  of  the  heart. 

Or,  if  the  fact  so  stootl,  that  we  plainly  saw  oidy  the  ignorant, 
the  proriigate,  the  ])rond,  the  indevout,  the  men  who  have  ma¬ 
nifestly  no  taste  for  holy  sentiments,  holy  feelings,  or  holy  prac¬ 
tice,  as  the  advocates  on  one  side ;  w  bile  the  friends  of  an  op¬ 
posite  class  of  doctrines  were  uniformly  found  to  be,  not  only 
the  bi'st  informed,  but  the  most  upright  in  morals,  the  most 
pure  in  all  virtue,  and  the  most  humble  and  affectionate  in  the 
exercises  of  spiritual  devotion ;  we  should  have  a  resource  most 
welcome  from  our  perturbed  and  anxious  feelings.  But  this 
relief  is  far  from  us. 

What  then  remains  ^  I  low  can  a  sincere  and  humble  Christian 
find  security  for  his  faith,  and  satisfaction  to  his  conscience,  in 
embracing  any  one  system  of  doctrines  on  the  most  momentous 
topics,  those  which  refer  to  his  own  deliverance  from  evil,  and 
his  attainment  of  everlasting  blessedness  with  God? 

Some  advise  us  to  seek  this  happy  state  in  ignorance.  They 
recomiiieiul,  as  the  escape  from  dilHculty  and  doubt,  the  careful 
exclusion  of  all  statements  but  on  one  side,  the  prevention  of 
all  knowledge  but  that  which  has  been  previously  catered  out 
for  us  by  some  one  or  more,  w  ho  assume  the  right  to  judge  and 
determine,  not  for  themselves  only,  but  for  as  many  as  they  can 
]>ersuade  to  submit  to  them.  Many  look  with  horror  upon  the 
popish  tenets,  that  Ignorance  U  the  mother  of  devotion,  and 
that  the  most  impiicit  fiiiih  in  what  the  Church  believes,  wiihotU 
knowing  what  it  is,  is  the  most  meritorious ;  w  idle  yet  they  adopt 
and  inculcate  the  same  pruiciple,  to  a  length  just  so  far  as  is 
convenient  to  themselves. 

But  can  that  be  true  faith,  which  makes  its  beil  in  ignorance. 


SchWicnuachoT  on  Gospei  of  Ijukf, 

Mhoro  tho  rnmns  of  knowledge  f^xist ;  nnd  which  then  must  be 
A  volnntnn  nnd  cl>erishpit  ignor«nce  ?  Can  that  be  true  faith 
«hioh  dreads  examination,  which  flies  from  a  strict  and  careful 
scrutiny  of  its  grounds  and  its  operations!  Ileal  faith  is  the 
belief  of  THE  TRi'TH.  Truth  is  necessary  and  unchangeahle. 

It  can  never  suffer  by  being  brought  to  light.  On  the  contrary, 
its  immortal  foundations  can  only  be  demonstrated  the  more 
clearly,  if  all  adventitious  incrustations  are  unsparingly  cleared 
out  of  the  way.  It  is  im|>ossihle  for  the  case  to  l>e  any  other 
than  that.,  the  more  completely  its  evidences  are  laid  hare,  the 
more  clearly  they  will  l>e  demonstrafeil  to  he  iinpregnahle. 

I'o  this  whole  state  of  things,  we  humbly  suhtnit,  there  is  no 
a]>plicable  remedy  beyond  the  penitent  ackno\vle<lgment  of 
human  corruption,  the  di'op-felt  adoration  of  the  Divine  Majesty, 
lowly  and  fervent  prayer,  and  renewed  fidelity  in  diligent  invev 
tigation  till  we  have  found  a  solid  and  rational  satisfaction.  In 
tl'.is  eoiu-se,  it  w  ill  he  useful  to  reflect,  that  the  discoveries  of 
revelation  were  not  desigm'd  to  act  mechanically  ;  that  tlic  pre- 
jiuliees  w  hich  would  dislike  and  oppose  the  lestiiuony  of  Divine 
Truth,  have  Ix^en  distinctly  foretold  and  provided  against;  and 
that  the  whole  is  resolvable  into  the  great  fact,  which  is  the 
basis  of  the  whole  revealed  doctrine  concerning  tho  necessity 
.and  the  manner  of  redemption, — a  deep-seated,  versatile,  and 
ever  active  disloyalty  in  the  human  mind,  against  the  moral  per¬ 
fections  and  government  of  the  Deity.  I'ommon  ns  is  the  ob¬ 
servation,  and  unwelcome  as  it  is  to  m.any,  it  must  not  he  left 
out  of  the  account,  that  much  of  what  men  call  virtue,  a  large 
measure  of  social  integrity  and  beneficence,  of  personal  restraint 
and  decorum,  often  ari'.es  from  motives  purely  selfish,  and  is 
co-existent  with  .a  ver\*  high  degree  of  disaffection,  and  even 
malignity,  against  reai  goodness,  the  essential  amiableness  of 
the  Divine  nature,  eternal  and  unalterable  holiness.  There  is 
a  **  deceivnhleness  of  unrighteousness,”  which  is  of  most  subtle 
and  mighty  operation,  and  which  leads  men  to  “  receive  not  the 
love  of  the  truth,  that  they  may  be  saved.”  The  inspired 
teachings  of  the  apostles  were  as  much  opposed  by  persons  who 
professed  to  be  Christians,  in  their  own  day,  as  in  modern  times. 
Even  then,  there  were  **  false  teachers, — persons  who  transformed 
themselves  into  (the  semblance  and  authority  of  the)  apostles  of 
Christ, — privily  bringing  in  {au^tvui  StTruXilaf)  destructive  prin¬ 
ciples,  denying  the  that  bought  them.” 

These  reflections  have  been  aw’akened  in  our  minds  by  the 
larger  work  at  the  head  of  this  article,  and  the  school  to  which 
it  Mongs,  the  learned  and  plausible,  but  thinly  disguised  infl- 
delhy,  of  the  German  Neolorats we  are  unwilling  to  concede 
to  them  the  name  of  Rationalists.  That  work  is,  we  apprehend, 
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the  most  considerable  of  all  in  its  class,  that  have  been  translated 
into  our  lanj^uaj^e.  The  translation,  remarkably  in  contrast  to 
some  late  professed  versions  of  German  theological  books,  is 
executed  with  consummate  ability,  by  one  who  tboroughly  un¬ 
derstands  the  subject,  and  who  con\eys  in  a  faithful  ami  lively 
manner  the  spirit  of  the  book.  This  translator  is  understood 
to  be  a  distinguished  young  clergyman  of  Cambridge,  the  liev. 
C'onnop  'I'birlwall.  'Che  Introductory  Dissertation,  which  be 
has  prefixed,  is  indeed  a  tine  specimen  of  tdent  and  research  ; 
and  it  cannot  init  the  more  excite  our  concern,  that  he  has  not 
directed  his  powers  to  the  answering  of  objections,  the  removal 
of  dilKculties,  and  the  counteracting  of  the  pernicious  tendency 
of  the  book.  'This  we  Indieve  that  he  might  have  done;  the 
interests  of  thutii  re<juire<l  it  at  his  hands.  'Vrulh,with  its  proper 
evidence,  is  ail  that  we  wish  for.  Surely  then,  as  a  ('hristian,  he 
was  bound  to  undertake  the  labour,  tedious  and  toilsome  as 
it  might  have  lieen,  and,  as  a  clergyman,  it  behoved  him  to 
remember  his  ordination  vow,  that  he  would  ‘  he  ready,  wdth 
‘  all  faithful  diligence,  to  banish  and  drive  aw  ay  all  erroneous  and 
‘  strange  doctrines  contrary  to  (iod’s  w’ord,  and  to  use  hotli  pub- 
‘  lie  and  private  monitions  ami  exhortations, — as  need  shall  re- 
*  <piire,  and  occasion  be  given.’ 

'I'he  “  Critical  Kssay  on  the  Gos|>el  of  imke”  was  published 
by  Schleiermacher  in  1817,  at  the  time  when  he,  with  De 
\Vette,  Wegseheider,  (lesenius,  and  Hbhr,  w'ere  playing  the  first 
parts  in  the  tragedy  of  Neologism.  The  Author  has  been  not 
inactive  in  his  day.  Since  he  was  thirty  years  old,  in  171)8,  he 
has  published  several  volumes  of  sermons  and  various  disquisi¬ 
tions  on  theological,  ecclesiastical,  and  critical  subjects.  None 
of  these  have  we  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing  ;  hut  we  have 
reason  to  fear  that  their  general  character  is  what  we  have  al¬ 
ready  intimated. 

The  subject  to  which  this  volume  relates,  is  the  origination 
of  the  Gosptds,  particularly  the  first  three.  The  Bishop  of 
Peterborough’s  Dissertation,  annexed  to  his  Translation  of 
Michaelis’s  Introduction,  in  1801,  first  brought  the  subject  fully 
Irefon*  the  minds  of  English  readers.  The  early  Protestant 
commentators  and  divines,  wdth  the  exception  of  Grotius,  had 
scarcely  advertetl  to  the  subject,  or  bad  contented  themselves 
with  occasional  and  brief  notices,  such  as  a  slight  examination 
must  hav<‘  ascertained  to  be  (juile  unsatisfactory.  Towards  the 
beginning  ul'  the  eighteenth  century,  la*  Clerc,  Mill,  and  Wet- 
stein  proposed  their  opinions  on  this  (piestion  ;  and  in  a  following 
period,  it  was  investigated  with  great  assiduity  by  Michaelis  and 
many  others  of  the  German  critics,  and  in  our  own  country  chiefly 
by  the  late  Dr.  Henry  Owen.  But  it  is  during  the  last  forty 
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>t*rtrs  lhat  the  most  laborious  diligence  has  been  eiu ployed  upon 
if,  hv  the  late  estimable  Dr.  Nicmeyer,  by  Kicbhorn,  and  by 
ninnv  others  of  the  (lerman  Hihle-scholars, 

Wh  never  reads  n  (ireek  llaruumy  of  the  (lospcls,  must  Ik* 
struck  with  these  facts:  that  Matthew,  Mark,  and  Luke  fre- 
Cjnently  recite  the  same  facts,  hut  particularly  speeches  of  our 
Lord,  in  the  same  words; — that  often  there  is  such  a  variation  of 
the  words,  but  conservation  of  the  sense,  ns  usually  t.ikes  place 
when  two  persons  translate  into  one  language  a  passage  from  a 
foreign  hook; — lhat  still  more  instances  occur,  in  which  the 
variation  is  much  less  than  must  necessarily  be  in  the  case  just 
supposed,  while  yet  the  conformity  is  not  |H‘rfect,  as  in  the  first 
class  of  instances ; — lhat  in  some  cases,  the  difterences  are  very 
considerahle,  referring  to  words  spoken,  actions  performed,  and 
the  consecution  of  events;— and  that  in  other  cases,  the  variations 
are  such  as  appear  irivconcilable  by  any  method  that  ingenuity 
can  devise,  so  that  we  are  driven  to  the  conclusion,  that  some 
of  the  Kvangelists  have  erred  in  the  dates  of  events,  the  com¬ 
bination  of  materials,  and  other  minute  circumstances,  merely  of 
un  outward  and  mechanical  kind,  and  which  have  no  effect  what¬ 
ever  on  the  certainty  of  their  narrative,  or  its  grand  use  for  re¬ 
ligious  instruction. 

There  are,  indeed,  some  persons  who  suppose  that  all  and  sin¬ 
gular  the  sentences  and  words,  in  the  very  order  in  w'hich  they 
stand  through  the  whole  of  the  Gos|>el  Records,  were  literally  dic¬ 
tated  by  the  Holy  Spirit ;  and  that  the  Evangelists  had  no  other 
part  to  t>erform  than  that  of  mechanical  hand-writers.  Those  per¬ 
sons,  therefore,  do  not  shrink  from  maintaining,  that  the  varia¬ 
tions,  equally  w  ith  the  coincidences,  even  those  which  apparently 
are  the  most  insusceptible  of  being  bent  to  reconciliation,  all 
jiroceeded  from  one  and  the  same  source,  the  verbal  prescrip¬ 
tion  of  the  Spirit  of  truth.  We  must  leave  the  advocacy  of 
this  opinion  to  those  who  think  themselves  able  to  maintiiin  it. 

The  chief  questions  are.  Did  one  or  two  of  the  first  three 
Kvangelists  transcribe  from  the  other  ?  Or  did  they  all  make 
use  of  some  one  common  docuimnit,  taking  from  it  more  or  less 
of  their  respt‘ctive  matter?  Or  had  they  a  variety  of  such  com¬ 
mon  documents  ?  The  affirmative  of  each  of  these  positions 
has  been  maintained  by  difiereiit  writers;  and  each  has  attempted 
to  shew  the  impossibility  of  any  theory  being  true,  except  his 
own. 

Perhaps  we  shall  be  forgiven,  if  we  here  borrow'  a  few  para¬ 
graphs  from  lectures  on  this  subject,  which  have  been  delivered 
more  than  twenty  years  ago,  in  one  of  the  Dissenting  Colleges 
near  the  metrojwlis. 

‘  Wherever  the  apostles  went  to  preach  the  gospel,  we  find  them 
attentive  to  two  great  objects  ;  the  first,  the  conversion  of  men  to  the 
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faith  ami  obeilicnce  of  their  Heileemer  ;  the  smuid,  the  instruction  ami 
ecliHc*ation  of  those*  who  had  heen  already  converted. 

‘  In  disclmrjiiiig  the  duties  of  this  seetmd  class,  the  first  Christian 
teachers  must  have  exjHTieiiced  such  a  state  of  thiiijis  as  I  shall  now 
take  the  liberty  of  supposing.  The  new  converts  could  not  but  feel 
themselves  de*i*plv  interested  to  inquire  for  all  attainable  inforniatiun 
relative  to  the  character,  conduct,  miracles,  and  discourses  of  the  I^ord 
Jesus.  With  stich  requests,  the  apostolic  instructors  would  undoubt¬ 
edly  be  di^po^ed  tt»  coiiqdy,  to  the  utmost  of  their  power  and  opjnir- 
tunitv.  We  have  in  Acts  xx.  11*1,  a  reference  to  information  of  this 
kind,  but  which  is  not  recorded  by  any  one  of  the  Evangelists.  • 

‘  The  relations  thus  given  by  the  apostles,  would  be  of  various  length, 
ami  woiihl  comprehend  one  or  more  anecdotes  or  discotirses ;  as  the 
judgement  of  the  relators,  under  the  ins])iring  guidance  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  dictated  the  propriety  i»f  the  8i*lection,  in  apjdication  to  the 
circumstances  td*  those  for  mIiosc  lK*nefit  it  was  imparted. 

*  'rhese  relations  would  be  justly  esteenu*<l  of  tl»e  highest  value  ;  on 
account  of  the  important  and  interesting  nature  of  the  matter,  and  on 
accmint  of  the  prumiM‘d  infiuenee  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  to  bring  to  the 
recollection  of  the  disciples  “all  things  whatsoever  Jesus  had  said  unto 
them.” 

‘  Within  the  immediate  confines  of  Judn*a,  the  apostles  would 
usually  deliver  their  discourses  in  Syn>-('haldaic,  the  language  <»f  the 
country  ;  but,  in  other  places,  they  commonly  sj)oke  the  Alexandrian 
(ireek. 

*  Though  it  is  not  probable  that  any  t)f  the  apostles,  during  the  first 
few  years  of  their  laborious  duties,  enunmitteci  to  writing  any  large 
accounts  ;  they  might,  U}Hai  request,  write  down  such  or  such  a  parti¬ 
cular  relation  or  disc»)urse  «>f  their  Divine  blaster.  Or,  perhaps  more 
]irobably,  some  one  of  their  hearers  wnde  from  their  mouths  those  rela¬ 
tions.  In  each  of  their  various  audiences  of  converts,  it  may  surely 
be  presumed,  that  one  per^on,  at  least,  was  competent  to  perfoim  this 
service  for  himself  and  his  companions  in  the  faith. 

‘  It  is  further  a  matter  of  reasonable  ]iresumjition,  that  such  menu)- 
rials,  records,  fragments,  or  whatever  we  may  call  them,  would  be  pre¬ 
sented  by  the  writer  ti»  the  ajiostle  fr<iui  u  hose  <»ral  instructions  they 
had  been  derived  ;  with  a  rcfpiest  for  revision  and  correction.  Thus, 
these  detached  portims  of  narrative,  cenversation,  or  eontinued  dis¬ 
course,  would  obtain  most  justly  the  sanction  of  apostolic  authority  ; 
and  would  Iw?  preserved,  read,  circulated,  copied,  and  reverenced  ac¬ 
cordingly. 

*  To  the  Evangelists  III  ark  and  Luke,  sueh  fragments  would  be  of 
immense  value.  It  may  la*  presumed,  that  they  diligently  collected 
them,  that  they  were  able  fully  to  ajiprcciate  their  claims  to  authenti¬ 
city,  and  that  they  intreduced  those  which  they  knew  to  be  of  indu¬ 
bitable  authority  into  their  respective  narratives  ;  and  some  of  them 
might,  with  counlly  good  reascii,  be  inserted  by  Hlatthew  in  his  origi¬ 
nal  Syro-Chaldaic  Gospel.  Luke  adverts,  in  plain  terms,  to  a  plurality 
of  sources  from  which  he  had  deduced  his  information,  when  he  says, 
'that  “  those  who  from  the  beginning  had  Wen  eye-witnesses  and 
attendants  of  the  i*rd.  had  delivered  ”  their  declaintions  ;  and  that 
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he  himself  “  had  diligently 

tniml  up  all  from  the  first.”  When  the  translator  of  ^latthew’s  Gos- 
1)01  into  (troi'k,  whether  that  was  himself  or  any  other  person^  found 
any  of  these  fragments  which  corresjwnded  with  passages  in  his  ori¬ 
ginal,  he  would  act  pro|)erly  by  availing  himself  of  them,  and  tran¬ 
scribing  them  into  his  version.  This  conjecture  applies,  of  course,  to 
the  Greek  fragments,  which  may  1k'  presunuHl  to  have  Wn  the  more 
numenms  of  the  two  classes. 

‘  The  inference  from  these  ^wsitions  is ;  that,  where  we  find  the  con¬ 
tinued  verbal  agreements  in  the  three  or  in  two  t)f  these  sacrt^l  writers, 
we  are  reading  an  authentic  Greek  fragment,  which  «ich  possessed  and 
faithfully  inserted  in  his  work  ;  but  that,  where  we  finu  the  coinci- 
denci's  which  are  not  strictly  verbal,  but  lie  in  the  colh)cation  of  sen¬ 
tences  and  memlxTs  of  sentences,  each  of  the  writers  had  l)efore  him  a 
co])y  of  the  same  Syro~Chaldaic  fragment,  and  translated  it  into  Greek 
for  his  own  purj)08e.* 

Upon  this  general  basis,  we  nnderstaiul  that  the  Professor 
whose  words  we  have  borrowed,  conceives  that  both  the  agree¬ 
ments  and  the  disagreements,  and  all  the  other  phenomena  of 
the  case,  may  be  accounted  for;  so  far  as  it  is  in  our  power  to 
account  for  them.  Now'  it  is  remarkable  that  this,  or  something 
very  much  like  it,  is  the  essential  part  of  Dr.  Schleiermacher’s 
hypothesis ;  but  it  is  carried  out  by  him  into  so  many  and  com¬ 
plicated  combinations,  that  no  brief  limits  can  suiKce  to  furnish 
a  comprehensive  idea  of  its  applications  and  their  results.  He 
also  ditfers  in  making  it  a  part  of  his  supposition,  that  the  ap¬ 
plications  of  the  industrious  first  writers  were  not  usually  to  the 
apostles  themselves,  but  to  other  persons  who  might  be  able  to 
furnish  the  desired  information. 

*  On  the  one  hand  ’,  he  says,  *  these  jiersouH  had  less  courage  to 
apply  to  the  ajM)stles,  w'ho  w'ere  busily  engaged  in  the  greater  work  of 
preaching  and  propagating  Christianity,  except  in  particular  ca.se8,  on 
an  extraordinary  inducement ;  and  rather  sought  out  friends  and  hear¬ 
ers  of  the  second  class:  on  the  other  hand,  they  of  course  directed 
their  researches  principally  to  places  from  W'hich  they  might  hoj)c  for 
the  most  abundant  han’est,  that  is,  to  Capernaum  and  Jcnisalem. 
Hence,  the  portions  of  the  three  Gospels  which  are  common  to  them, 
consist  chiefly  of  .incidents  from  the  uifferent  periinls  of  Christ’s  stay 
at  Capernaum,  and  his  last  stay  at  Jerusalem.*  p.  110. 

Our  Author  distributes  the  Gospel  of  Luke  into  four  main 
divisions,  which  he  considers  to  be  separated  by  sufficient  lines 
of  demarcation,  a.s  well  as  distinguished  by  their  internal  cha¬ 
racters.  These  are : 

'  I.  Accounts  of  the  interval  preceding  the  public  life  of  Jesus, 
comprised  in  ch.  i.  and  ii.  II.  Several  accounts,  more  or  less  closely 
connecteil  together,  of  actions  and  discourses  of  Jesus ;  the  time,  W'itn 
the  exception  of  that  part  which  relates  to  his  baptism  by  John,  not’ 
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lieing  preciM^*!)'  marked  ;  the  place,  with  the  same  exceptimi,  Caper¬ 
naum  or  its  nei^hUmrluMMl :  ch.  iii.  1.  to  ix.  49.  Tlic  1 1  Id  contains 
siuiilar  narnitives,  hut  relating  inostlv  to  a  journey  of  Christ  to  Jeru- 
haleiii.  The  last  (IV'.)  treats,  generally  in  a  more  connected  manner, 
of  the  last  days  of  Christ,  his  sutferings  and  death,  and  his  resurrec¬ 
tion  and  ascension. — The  first  division,  in  substance  at  least,  Luke 
has  in  common  with  Matthew,  but  n<»t  with  Murk.  The  second,  with 
few  excej)tions,  not  only  in  substance,  but  also  in  the  nuHle  of  narra¬ 
tion,  he  has  in  common  with  both.  The  third  division,  with  some  in- 
signiticunt  and  in  ])art  doubtful  exceptions,  contains  incidents  and 
discourses  |)eculiar  to  Luke :  and  indeed  this  portion,  though  1  should 
uot  be  inclined',  says  the  Author,  *  to  close  it  exactly  at  ch.  xviii.  14, 
has  beiui  taken  by  others  for  a  distinct  com|>08ition,  which  Luke  met 
with  and  incor|)onited  in  his  Oo8)>el.  The  fourth  again  is,  in  sub¬ 
stance,  but  not  in  the  same  degrei*  as  the  second  in  form,  C(»mmon  to 
all  thriH*,  with  the  exwption,  however,  of  the  greatest  part  of  the  nar¬ 
ratives  relating  to  the  resurrection.*  pp.  19, 


That  the  contents  of  ch.  i.  o. — ii.  ox?,  were  originally  a 
separate  dociiim  nt,  or  rather  two  docuincnts,  one  derived  pro- 
hahlv  from  the  familv  of  /acharias,  and  the  other  from  that  of 
tloseph,  we  have  long  thought.  'The  strong  Hebraistic  style, 
forming  such  a  contrast  with  Liike*s  introductory  ])aragraph, 
and  the  undeniable  poetical  structure  of  the  Hymns  of  Zaclia- 
rias  and  Mary,  render  it  next  to  impossible  to  doubt  that  the 
original  composition  of  the  narrative  was  in  Syro-Chaldaic,  and 
that  of  the  hymns  in  pure  Hebrew.  So  far  we  can  go  with  our 
Author,  and  many  who  have  preceded  him.  But  "hen,  to 
accomplish  the  long-felt  desideratum  of  harmonizing  this  narra¬ 
tive  with  that  in  Matthew  i.  18. — ii.  he  brings  out  the 

supposition,  that  certain  ])arts  in  the  uurratire  of  each  evange¬ 
list  are  poetical  afle^orirs^  we  feel  the  ground  shake  under  our 
feet.  VVhat  reason  could  exist,  for  putting  into  this  dress  such 
facts  as  the  spotlessness  of  Mary’s  character,  the  miraculous 
conception,  the  sufterings  of  the  Vlessiah,  and  the  designed  ad¬ 
mission  of  the  (ientiles  to  the  blessings  of  his  reign?  And 
arc  not  these  portions  as  closely  connected  with  the  succession 
of  the  narrative,  as  any  relation  of  facts  could  be  ?  It  is  clearly 
impossible  to  construe  Imke  ii.  39,  in  any  other  way  than  of  a 
return  to  Nazareth  immediately  after  what  had  Uiken  place  in 
the  temple.  'I'o  introduce  a  return  from  «Jerusalem  to  Beth¬ 
lehem,  thence  the  journey  into  Egypt,  the  abode  there,  the 
return  into  Palestine,  and  tlie  settling  in  Nazareth,  events  oc¬ 
cupying  probably  two  years,  between  the  first  and  the  second 
clauses  in  the  verse  of  Luke,  appears  to  us  totally  inadmissi¬ 
ble  ;  unless  we  would  sanction  an  arbitrariness  of  interpretation 
which  would  sap  the  foundations  of  all  certainty  in  the  word  of 
(«od,  or  in  any  writing  whatsoever.  But  we  see  no  just  preju¬ 
dice  against  the  supposition,  that,  after  a  perioil,  Joseph  with 
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his  family  might  have  occasion  to  repair  to  l^thlehem,  and  so 
might  be  providentially  sojourning  there  when  the  oriental 
Magi  came  in  search  of  the  infant  king.  That  many  and  wide 
chasms  occur  in  every  one  of  the  Gos|>el  histories,  is  evident  to 
every  eye.  Indeed,  each  of  them  is  much  more  properly  to  be 
dencmiinated  a  collection  of  anecdotes,  having  a  general  relation 
to  the  order  of  time,  but  not  a  minutely  anxious  position  of  chro- 
nology,  the  writers  being  guided  in  the  selection  by  much  higher 
views  than  the  forms  of  regular  history.  We  are  not  insensible  to 
the  difficulties  which  present  themselves  in  any  attempt  to  com* 
bine  the  narratives  of  Matthew  and  Luke;  but  we  think  it 
much  more  rational  to  confess  our  inability  to  construct  such  a 
harmony,  and  to  imnute  it  to  the  irremediable  want  of  some  his¬ 
torical  notices,  wdiich,  did  we  possess  them,  we  should  find  to 
satisfy  all  our  wishes,  than  to  violate  the  rules  of  historical 
and  literary  criticism  by  rejecting  either  the  one  or  the  other  nar¬ 
rative,  (»r  by  introducing  into  the  thread  of  plain  relation,  patches 
of  parable  or  instructive  fable.  The  first  clause  in  Matthew  ii. 
1,  may  in  strict  fairness  be  rendered  as  by  Michaelis,  **  After 
Jesus  was  born,  in  the  time  of  the  reign  of  Herod,  at  Bethle¬ 
hem,  in  the  land  of  Judaea’*;  or,  by  Van  Ess,  “  Since  now 
Jesus  was  born  ”,  &c. ;  or,  by  the  late  Dr.  Stolz  of  Bremen, 
himself  too  much  tinctured  with  Neologism,  **  After  the  birth 
of  Jesus”,  &c.  We  have  no  solid  grounds  for  considering  the 
introductory  chapters  of  either  Matthew  or  Luke  as  not  genu¬ 
ine  :  the  contrary  has  been  abundantly  proved  in  a  work  well 
deserving  the  critical  reader’s  attention ;  “  A  Vindication  of  the 
Authenticity  of  the  Narratives  in  the  First  Two  Chapters  of 
St.  Matthew  and  8t.  Luke,  by  a  Layman;  London,  18^2”: 
— of  which  we  gave  a  large  review  in  our  Vol.  XXI.  New 
Series,  pp.  328 — 310;  April,  1821.  Dr.  Olshausen  (in  his 
Versuch  iiber  die  Echtheit^  &c.,  justly  recommended  by  the 
Translator  of  Schleiermacher,  p.  li.),  after  having  summed  up 
the  results  of  his  minute  and  masterly  investigation,  proving  the 
genuineness  of  each  of  the  Gospels  in  detail,  remarks :  *  The 

*  circumstance  is  particularly  deserving  of  being  considered,  that 

*  we  no  where  find  any  one  or  other  of  the  Gos|>els  insulated^ 

*  but  always  in  their  collected  form.  With  respect  to  Clement 

*  of  Rome,  Barnabas,  and  Ignatius,  we  are  obliged  to  leave  it 
‘  undecided  whether  they  used  our  Gospels  or  not ;  we  have  no 
‘  grounds  of  determination  either  way.  But  all  the  other  early 
‘  Christian  writers  had  the  collection  of  Gospels:  of  none  of 

*  them  can  it  be  shew  n,  that  he  had  only  one  or  another.*  p.  422. 

We  shall  attempt  to  convey  some  idea  of  Scbleierinacher’s 
opinions,  ami  his  manner  of  conveying  them,  by  a  few  selected 
extracts.  The  whole  discussion  on  mis  single  point,  is  far  too 
long  for  admission  into  our  pages.  Our  readers  will  candidly 
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bfar  in  miiul  this  circumstance ;  at  the  same  time  that  we  shall 
employ  sincere  care  that  our  extracts,  though  necessarily 
garhleil,  may  not  convey  an  unjust  impression. 


‘  What  we  road,  ch.  ii.  22 — 40,  respecting  the  presentation  of  tlie 
child  in  the  Temple,  which  was  c<»inl>ined  with  the  puritication  uf  his 
mother,  seems  uls4»  to  have  been  originally  related  and  committed  to 
writing,  without  connexion  with  the  preceding  pass;ige :  for,  at  the 
end,  mention  is  made  of  the  return  to  Xazarelli,  just  us  though  the 
]nirents  had  come  from  that  place  to  .Terus;ilem,  without  m)lice  being 
taken  hv  a  single  word  of  their  residence  up  to  that  time  in  Iletlile- 
hem,  wfiich  would  nevertheless  have  Im'cii  so  easy  and  natural.  This 
narrative,  therefore,  knows  nothing  of  that  resideiKn*.  Only  I  would 
not,  on  that  ammnt,  understand  the  surprise  of  ^lary  at  the  language 
of  Simeon,  as  implying  that  she  herself  did  not  know  vet  who  her  son 
was.  For  it  is  not,  certainly,  as  the  only  sign  which  slic  received,  but 
us  one  among  sc'veral,  that  this  incident  nui  have  been  related.  And 
notwithstanding  the  marvellous,  of  which  it  tiK»  has  its  share,  it  l>ears 
a  ]>urelv  historical  stamp.  For  it  is  a  circumstance  t<K>  natural  for  a 
]HK*tical  fiction,  that  Simeon,  wlm,  tilled  with  expectations  of  the  ^les- 
siah,  had  probably  also  prayed  for  a  sign,  when  it  had,  w  e  know’  not  in 
what  manner,  luvii  granted  t(»  him,  breaks  out,  in  the  first  instanct*,  only 
to  himself,  and  w  ithout  taking  notice  of  the  jvarents,  into  an  enthusiastic 
ajXKstrojdie,  and  only  addresses  himself  to  them  upon  observing  their 
»urpris4*.  And,  should  anv  one  even  be  inclined  to  su]>j)ose  this  also 
to  have  Iktu  originally  a  ]MH*tical  and  symboliral  representation,  why 
should  the  autlmr,  together  with  SinuMui,  liave  intnaluced  Anna,  who 
is  not  even  made  to  answer  any  ]>(H'tical  purpose  ?  and  w  ith  an  accu- 
n»cy  t»f  tlescription  moreover,  in  comparison  with  which  the  ])rinci])al 
character  is  far  more  negligently  delineated?  4'his  trace  leads  us  im- 
meiiiately  farther,  and  indicates  clearly  enough,  that  this  narrative  als<i 
is  not  to  be  referretl  to  .Mary  and  .loseph,  to  whmn  .Vnna  and  Simeon 
wer«‘  alike  unknown  ;  but  lo  one  who  obtained  it,  directly  or  indirectly, 
from  the  lips  of  this  Anna  who  is  so  accurately  described. 

‘  'riius  then,  by  an  apparently  gradual  annexitm  of  several  de¬ 
tached  narratives,  committial  to  writing  imh'pendentlv  of  I’ach  other, 
to  a  j)iece  which  w  as  originally  composed,  not  as  an  historical  narrative, 
but  as  a  jMvm,  ditl  the  first  division  of  this  (tospel,  according  to  these 
indicatitms,  take  its  rise.  Now,  if  we  com]Mire,  without  any  ])repos- 
si‘Hsion,  this  ami  the  cor resjx Hiding  |)ortion  in  JMatthew’,  we  have  two 
])arallel  successions  of  narratives,  Qvet  not"]  parallel  in  the  stricter 
seiis4*  of  till'  word,  inasmuch  as  they  have  no  single  jniint  (that  is,  in 
this  cast*,  no  entire  fact)  in  common  ;  and  also  inaMnuch  as  they  ari' 
not  at  all  supplemental  to  each  other,  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  cor- 
resiHUiding  members  of  the  two  successions  almost  entirely  exclude 
each  other.  Hence,  then,  if  in  any  ])oint  the  narrative  of  the  one 
evangelist  is  correct,  that  of  the  other,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  same 
ejH»ch,  cannot  1h*  mi.  In  the  first  jdace,  if  our  history  of  the  annun¬ 
ciation  is  true,  then  are  the  doubts  of  .Toseph  and  their  decision  as  re¬ 
lated  by  iMatthew  inconceivable. — The  two  nairatives  in  Luke,  of  the 
bhepheidsat  Uethlchein  and  the  j>reseiitation  in  the  Temple,  do  not  ac- 
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cord  with  the  two  in  Matthew,  of  the  adoration  of  the  Magi  and  the 
massacre  at  Bi‘thlohein. — Finally)  the  two  auccesHions  i»f  nurrativea 
rest  tni  a  totally  dilferent  tradition  one  from  the  other,  as  must  strike 
every  person  wlio  impartially  considers  each  by  itself.  Luke  supposes 
every  where,  that,  before  the  birth  of  Jesus,  which  ttmk  |dace  only  ac¬ 
cidentally  at  Ik'thlehein,  Josi'ph  and  Mary  lived  at  Naxarcth.  Mat¬ 
thew,  on  the  contniry,  knows  nothing  of  any  accidental  cause  of  the 
birth  ha|)})eniiig  at  Uethlehein  ;  and  clearly  supposes  that  Joseph,  but 
for  the  intervention  of  some  particular  circumstances,  would  have  re¬ 
turned  to  Judea  after  liis  flight  ;  and  therefore  manifestly  takes  that, 
and  not  (taliW,  to  have  lieen  his  usual  place  of  alnMle.  All  attempts 
to  reconcile  these  two  contradictory  statements  seem  only  elaborate 
ert<>rts  i>f  art,  to  which  erne  should  not  needlessly  resort,  or  indeed 
should  rather  give  no  explanation  at  all.  How  then?  Are  we,  in  ge¬ 
neral,  to  pronounce  the  one  series  true,  and  the  other  false  ?  Or,  Imw 
are  we  to  extricate  ourselves  from  the  ditticulty  ?  In  such  a  swet'ping 
sentence  as  that,  we  should  ftn.*)  oursidves  the  less  justified,  as  W’e  have 
found  in  our  series  in  Luke,  a  portion  which,  laMiig  presented  in  a  poe- 
tiad  rather  tlmn  an  liistorical  shape,  immediately  resigns  the  contest ; 
while  another,  which  brars  in  itself  evident  marks  of  artless  and  un¬ 
adulterated  tradition,  will  not  yield  its  ground.  AVe  must  therefore 
separate  them,  and  examine  them  apart.  In  the  first  ]daci*,  then,  W'e 
shall  «)bserve,  that  our  account  of  the  annunciation  can  make  no  pre¬ 
tension  to  la?  admitted  as  history,  in  comparison  with  Matthew's  re¬ 
lation  of  the  scruples  entertained  by  Joseph,  and  the  mode  of  their  re¬ 
moval.  All  that  we  shall  have  to  compare  with  the  mirrativc  in  Mat¬ 
thew,  will  la?  the  traditional  foundation  of  the  jaartical  piece  in  our 
evangelist ;  namely,  that  exjH*ctations  had  been  excited  m  an  extra¬ 
ordinary  manner  in  Mary,  previously  to  the  birth  of  Jesus,  that  she 
was  to  la*ar  the  son  of  (hal.  Now  this  is  easily  reconcileable  W'ith 
IMatthew's  narrative.  Mary  might  even,  as  it  is  natural  to  sup|aisc, 
have  communicated  to  Joseph  the  ground  of  her  expectations ;  and 
still  tlie  latter,  whatever  degree  of  love  and  confidence,  <if  piety  and 
ho|H*  in  the  ^lessiah,  we  may  attribute  to  Inm,  may,  if  these  expecta¬ 
tions  were  grounded  on  signs  not  perfectly  clear,  or  distinctly  connected 
with  actual  events,  still,  I  s;iy,  he  may  Iiavc  fluctuated  in  his  faith: 
and  the  nearer  the  necessity  approached  of  coming  to  a  final  deter¬ 
mination,  have  inclined  the  im»re  to  the  side  of  doubt.  We  may,  then, 
the  more  securely  h»ave  Matthew’s  narnitive  in  the  wise  indefinite¬ 
ness  to  which  it  confines  itself :  the  traditional  foundation  of  our  jkxj- 
tical  account  of  the  annunciation  repels  all  the  presumptuous  interpre¬ 
tations  with  which  vulgar  hands  would  soil  the  s  icred  veil  which  they 
cannot  lift.  And  precisely  so  far  ought  we  to  advance  in  investiga¬ 
tions  of  this  nature.’  pp.  30 — .50. 

What  does  Dr.  S.  mean  hy  this  hurst  of  seeming  veneration 
and  humility  ?  If  it  were  sincere,  wc  sliould  say  it  was  beco¬ 
ming  and  just ;  hut  wc  must  say  likewise,  that  the  lesson  needed 
to  have  been  inculcated  earlier,  and  to  have  been  observed  more 
frequently.  But  if  it  were  ‘  an  under-tone  of  irony,’  its  pro- 
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lane,  ileceptive,  and  luiscliievous  character  cannot  be  deplored 
loo  deeply  or  condemned  too  strongly. 

*  Ah  to  the  stH:ond  part  (»f  our  neries,  we  must  contend,  that  the 
narratives  ill  our  evangelist,  of  the  birth  of  Jesus  and  his  presentation 
in  the  Temple,  liear,  in  the  main,  a  jnirely  historical  stamp  :  but  is  this 
likewise  tlie  case*  with  thost*  of  Matthew  ?  lias  not  the  account  of 
the  Magi,  in  its  inmost  essence,  a  completely  symholical  character ; 
tending,  while  it  represents  Jesus  as  immediately  recognized  by  the 
heathen,  to  establish  the  right  of  ('hristianity  to  extend  iM'yonil  the 
limits  of  Judaism  ;  and,  in  the  |KTS4'cution  of  the  infant  Messiah,  to 
which  the  king  of  the  Jews  was  urgtHl  by  this  very  homage  of  the 
stningers,  prefiguring  the  rejection  of  Christianity  by  the  nation  pecu¬ 
liarly  exasjM'rated  by  the  participation  granttnl  to  the  heathen?  Iience 
too,  the  interweaving  of  this  narrative  with  passiiges  from  the  Old 
Testament.  And  so,  this  symlMilicid  narrative,  the  origin  of  which  is 

{iroluibly  to  Ik*  hsiked  for  on  the  Eastern  confines  of  Palestine,  might 
lave  !K*en  brought  into  an  artificial  combination  with  a  real  fact :  for 
that  massacre  of  the  infants  can  scarcely  Ik*  a  mere  fiction.  Here 
then,  Matthew,  as  having  intriHluced  some  p(K*tical  elements  into  his 
narrative,  would  rei'ede,  and  Luke  would  keep  the  historical  field.  Can 
it  at  all  lessi*!!  the  credibility  of  the  two  evangelists,  that  each  ad- 
inittt'd  into  his  history  some  passages  not  purely  historical  ?  Certainly 
m)t  ;  with  a  candid  judge  wln»  reflects,  in  the  first  idace,  that  all  this 
sc'rves  still  only  as  a  prelude  to  the  pn»per  subject  oi  the  history,  which 
was  the  Publie  Life  of  Jesus  ;  in  the  next  place,  that,  in  the  sacred 
lNN>ks  [|of  the  Old  Testament]  which  our  autliors  had  most  l)efore  their 
eyes,  and  whence  they  and  their  contemporaries,  from  whom  they  re¬ 
ceived  their  acemints,  and  for  whom  they  wn»te,  drew  their  chief  in- 
telliTtual  fisHl, — that,  in  these*  lHH»ks,  p(K*try  and  history  are  nowhere 
kept  ijuite  distinct ;  that  they,  therefore,  neither  could  have  nor  needed 
that  discriminating  si*nse  which  is  {H*culiar  to  us  ;  and  lastly,  how  far, 
notwithstanding,  their  purity  (»f  feeling  has  kept  them  from  the  extni- 
vagaiu'e  and  romance  of  the  exphniiHl  Oospels,  the  compilers  or  authors 
e»f  which  were  jK>ssi*ssed  with  the  confused  spirit  of  Habbinical  Ju¬ 
daism.  This  ctmtrast  upholds  our  ('anonical  Evangelists  in  their  just 
authority,  and  shews  us  the  spirit  in  which  they  proceeded  in  its  dig¬ 
nity  and  sanctity.’  pp.  fdf,  %^)1. 

To  the  (|iu*stion  which  Dr.  S.  answers  by  his  ‘  certainly  not,’  we 
imist  put  a  cl  iff  e  rent  kind  of  pause.  Whatever  of  alleviation  or 
fdausihility  he  may  conceive  to  be  in  hissuhs(*quent  arguings,  (and 
we  admit  the\  they  are  not  frivolous,)  we  are  compelled  to  say, 
that  poetical  fancies,  allegories,  mythl,  or  whatever  elst*  persons 
may  choose  to  call  them,  cannot  be  introduced  as  continuous 
parts  of  plain  narrative,  without  either  ignorance  or  a  want  of 
good  faith.  It  is  a  very  ditl'erent  thing,  when  an  historian  (}uotes 
such  materials,  as  vouchers  or  corroborants  of  particular  facts  : 
in  such  cases,  the  distinction  is  broadly  marked  ;  and  such  do 
(xrcur  in  both  the  Pentateuch  and  the  other  Historical  Books 
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of  the  Old  Testainent.  But  if,  which  we  fear,  the  Author’s  re¬ 
ference  is  to  the  histories  of  the  creation  and  the  fall,  and  the 
various  comiminications  of  God  to  the  patriarchs  and  the  pro¬ 
phets,  we  enter  our  solemn  demur  against  both  his  assumptions 
and  his  conclusion. 

This  notion  of  a  poetical  investing,  the  Author  also  applies  to 
other  parts  of  the  evangelical  history.  Concerning  the  bloody 
sweat  in  our  Lord’s  agony,  and  the  angel  strengthening  him,  he 
writes : 

‘  The  most  prolwible  supposition,  however,  appears  to  me  to  be,  that 
he  has  taken  a  txieticul  image  for  an  historical  met,  and  so  inserted  it 
in  this  place* :  t(»r  that  these  moments,  descrilKHl  by  himself  as  trying, 
were  at  a  very  early  period  emlH*llished  in  hymns  with  angelic  appa¬ 
ritions,  is  not  impn)lmble.  [In]  the  rending  of  the  veil — and  the 
oj>ening  of  the  graves, — we  shall  rather  recognize  the  same  poi*tical 
origin. — That  such  poetical  images,  when  iH<»lated  and  detachetl  from 
their  context,  the  darkness  and  earthquake  presenting  so  easy  a  transi¬ 
tion,  might  l)e  taken  by  some  for  historical  facts,  es|>eciaUy  where  the 
limits  lietwwn  ixietry  and  prose  are  so  wavering,  is  very  conceivable.* 

pp.  301—306. 

After  these  passages,  it  will  not  surprise  our  readers  to  be  in¬ 
formed,  that  there  are  many  paragraphs,  and  some  where  the 
essence  of  the  sentiment  is  not  objectionable,  disfigured  with  a 
hastiness  of  assertion  and  an  irreverent  flippancy  of  manner  and 
insinuation,  which  ill  become  a  minister  of  the  gospel,  or  any 
Christian,  or  any  man  of  ordinary  good  senscr  Amidst  the 
mass  of  intricate,  ingenious,  bold,  startling,  and  sometimes  al¬ 
most  profane  speculations  which  fill  the  larger  part  of  these 
pages,  we  find  some  valuable  observations  and  hints  of  inter¬ 
pretation,  which  deserve  to  he  found  in  better  company.  For 
example ;  in  Luke  xii.  48,  “  the  servant  wiio  knew  not  ”  his 
Lord’s  will,  is  explained  as  one  *  who  had  not  received  any  spe- 
•  ciftc  orders  from  the  master.’  p.  198.  On  the  parable  of  the 
unjust  and  crafty  stew^ard,  ch.  xvi.  1 — 8,  are  some  suggestions 
original  and  far-fetched,  yet  meriting  consideration. 

'  The  master  represents  the  Romans,  the  steward  the  publicans, 
the  debtors  the  Jewish  nation  ;  and  Christ  means  to  say.  If  the  pub¬ 
licans,  in  their  calling  and  with  that  which  they  acquire  in  it,  and  coti- 
scquently  by  means  of  a  violent  and  iniquitous  state  of  things,  which 
is  therefore  with  reason  termed  ‘'the  mammon  of  unrighteousness,'*  show 
themselves  mild,  indulgent,  and  lieneficent  towards  their  nation,  the 
Romans,  the  enemies  of  the  nation,  will  themselves  in  their  hearts 
praise  them  :  and  so  you  have  all  reason  to  allow  them  beforehand 
(with  a  view  to  the  time  when  this  state  of  things  is  to  cease,  ‘  when 
the  mammon  of  unrighteousness  shall  fail,  [reading  with  some  weighty 
authorities,  ika/t^,]’  and  when,  according  to  the  expectation  univer¬ 
sally  entertained,  with  the  end  of  the  Roman  dominion,  **  the  kingdom 
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of  God  was  to  begin,)  the  right  of  citizens  in  that  kingdom,  and  ao 
to  admit  them  into  the  “  eternal  habitations.’*  In  this  way  Christ  viii- 
dicatea  those  publicun.s  who  were  his  di.sci|)les  and  who  acted  like  Zac- 
cheus ;  but  adds,  that  no  such  claim  could  lie  made  by  those  who  had 
not,  with  their  worldly  substance  and  in  their  foreign  siTvice,  shewn 
theDuadves  trust-worthy  and  true  to  their  countrymen.’  pp.  213,214. 


After  a  chain  of  observations,  ingenious  and  striking,  though 
some  of  them  have  a  questionahle  air,  on  laike  xvi.  U5,  17, 
compared  with  Matt.  v.  18,  xi.  !2,  13,  the  Author  has  this  sen¬ 
tence,  which,  like  some  others  of  his  general  remarks,  convey.s 
a  lesson  of  which  it  was  eminently  incuinhent  on  him  to  have 
made  a  self-application. 


‘  Since  then  the  construction  here  attempted,  j)oints  out  a  satisfac¬ 
tory  connexion  in  general,  I  satLsfy  myself  as  to  j)articular  dilhculties 
(whicli  even  this  interpretation  .still  leaves),  by  supposing  that  Cdirisl 
minint  only  to  intimate  what  upon  a  single  hint  must  have  been  more 
intelligible  to  his  immediat4‘  hearers  than  to  us  ;  and  I  only  tlerive 
from  thefw'  ditliculties  a  more  lively  conviction  of  tlie  fidelity  and  self- 
denying  exactness  of  the  repiirter.’  p.  218. 


C)u  a  variety  of  other  occasions.  Dr.  S.  unravels  very  happily 
the  entangled  thread  of  circumstantial  difliculties,  and  places  in 
a  new  and  striking  point  of  view,  the  cxcpiisitc  lidelity  of  the 
.sacred  writers.  NVe  may  point  out  his  illustrations  of  ch.  v. 
17 — xvii.  20 — 37;  xviii.  0 — 14  ;  31 — 31;  xx.  41 — H*; 
xxii.  7 — .‘?3 ;  3.7 — 38.  \\  o  can  make  room  for  only  a  part  of 

tlic  last  of  these  instances. 


This  ‘  addition  is  quite  peculiar  to  our  Gospel,  and  related  as  im¬ 
perfectly  as  the  preceding.  The  connexion  is  easily  restored,  by  ctmi- 
biiiing  what  Jesus  says  at  v.  3o,  with  v.  30,  and  in.serting  the  whole 
.supplement  Ik'twivn  that  and  the  following  verse.  The  narrator 
passetl  over  it  there,  for  the  very  reason  that  it  was  addressed  not  to 
Veter,  but  to  all  ;  and  it  only  occurs  to  him  on  the  que.stion  respecting 
the  swords.  If  we  would  imagine  the  conversation  to  have  taken 
]>lace  after  the  prediction  of  IVter’s  fall,  then  many  intermediate  links 
must  Ik*  wanting,  or  even  a  new  occasion  ;  so  that,  at  all  events,  the 
narrative  would  not  be  c«mnected.  Hence,  in  this  instance  also,  the 
origin  we  sup|M>se  Is'st  explains  all  the  phenomena.  Moreo%’er,  the 
very  oWurity  of  the  |iassage  evinces  most  clearly,  according  to  my 
impression,  the  genuineness  and  originalit)’  of  this  addition.  For  it  is 
t(K>  obvious,  that  it  was  not  Christ’s  intention  to  ask  about  swords,  in 
onler  to  set  himself  in  a  posture  of  defence  again.st  the  approaching 
attack  ;  for  then  how  should  two  have  Ikh'd  enough  ?  Here  then,  cer¬ 
tainly,  had  the  narrative  piussed  through  several  hands,  an  explanation, 
though  but  invented,  would  have  crept  in  ;  as,  in  a  connected  narra- 
ti\*e,  the  ambiguity  would  proliahly  disappear  of  itself.’  p.  299.  ^ 

The  idolized  pnnciplc  under  the  influence  of  which  this  l)ook 
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lias  been  coniposeil,  so  much  sharp-sightedness  and  )aho- 
ri(»ns  SCI  ntinizing,  is  what  the  Author  culls  Historical  and 
chological  I'iews ;  in  other  words,  a  perpetual  collation  of  ut- 
testeil  facts  witli  the  methods  of  apprehension  and  feeling  natu¬ 
ral  to  mankind,  or  what,  in  our  country,  we  usually  call  the 
Laws  of  Mental  Association.  We  do  not  deny  the  fundamental 
truth  and  utility  of  this  principle :  hut  we  conceive,  that  it  is  a 
most  didlcult  and  exquisitely  delicate  task,  to  make  use^of  it, 
especially  in  relation  to  historical  facts,  lie  who  applies  his 
notions  concerning  the  association  of  ideas  and  the  government 
of  motives,  to  the  details  of  attested  facts  far  removed  from  us 
in  place,  time,  and  the  habits  of  mankind;  and  who,  in  such  ap¬ 
plication,  takes  upon  him  to  contradict  the  testimony  which  he 
admits  to  he  honest  and  sincere;  ought  certainly  to  make  sure 
of  one  thing  in  all  the  construction  of  his  theories,— that  he  pos^ 
sesscs  a  i*kiifi:ct  knoidedge  of  all  the  circumstances  ami  all 
the  complex  ities  of  external  fact  and  mental  susceptihilit^f  that 
could  influence  the  case.  If  a  single  element  or  atom  be  want¬ 
ing,  or  he  not  estimated  at  its  true  value,  it  will  he  like  the  mis- 
jilacing  of  a  sign  at  the  beginning  of  a  long  algebraic  operation : 
the  result  will  he  infinitely  far  from  the  truth.  Where  then 
is  the  man,  where  is  the  creature,  who  possesses  this  perfect 
knowledge? — Yet,  it  is  the  essential  principle  of  most  Neologi- 
cal  speculations  upon  the  interpretation  of  scripture  and  the 
doctrines  of  Christianity,  to  determine,  not  how  ihinf^s  were,  us 
declared  by  the  appropriate  testimony,  hut  how,  upon  such  data 
as  the  o))erator  chooses  to  assume,  they  might  have  been,  and 
ought  to  have  been,  apd  therefore  must  hare  heett.  Take  any 
portion  of  history  ;  the  life  of  Luther,  for  instance,  or  the  reign 
of  Klizaheth  ;  analyse  the  circumstances  of  every  recorded 
fact;  dissect  every  member  in  the  true  style  of  Schleiermacher’s 
microscopic  anatomy ;  and  then  new-model  the  history,  with 
implicit  faith  in  your  laws  of  association  and  your  rules  of  Psy¬ 
chology  ! — Or,  let  a  man  write  a  niirrative  of  his  own  actions 
for  a  week,  with  an  unsuspicious  frankness,  with  a  business-like 
brevity,  such  as  is  the  manner  of  the  evangelical  recorils ;  let 
him  then  apply  his  psychological  instruments ;  let  him  bring  out 
all  the  tools  forged  in  Kant's  and  Fichte's  metaphysical  shops ; 
let  him  ferret  out  the  due  quantity  of  omissions  and  contradic¬ 
tions  ;  let  him  work  his  materials  as  his  masters  have  shewn  him  ; 
— what  shape  will  now  his  honest  journal  assume  ?  Will  a  sin* 
gle  fact  remain  without  material  alteration  ? 

O  then,  what  folly ;  for  man  to  set  up  his  post  by  God's  pil¬ 
lar; — to  bring  his  law  s  of  mind  and  philosophy  of  moral  action, 
not  for  illustration  only,  which  is  fairly  within  the  province,  but 
for  sovereign  dictation  over  the  domain  of  God’s  dealings  with 
man  ! — And  these  are  the  doings  of  those  who  call  theinsehes 
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Raiiomalisfs,  Surely,  of  all  beings  in  nature,  they  lack  a 
name! 

With  how  serene  a  front,  with  how  commanding  a  voice,  does 
TRUE  UF.ASON  sav,  “  (iod,  who  at  sundry  times  and  in  divers 
manners  spake  unto  the  fathers  hy  the  prophets,  hatli,  in  these 
last  times  spoken  unto  us  hy  ms  son.— (low  sliall  we  escape,  if 
we  neglect  so  great  salvation ;  which,  having  been  at  the  first 
spoken  hy  the  Lord,  has  l>een  confirmed  unto  us  hy  them  that 
heard  him,  (lod  also  hearing  them  witness  with  signs  and  mira¬ 
cles  and  diverse  powers  and  distributions  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
according  to  his  own  will?” 

Yet,  we  are  happy  to  say.  Dr.  Schleiermachcr  d<H*s  not  deny 
miracles.  Besides  other  intimations  affirmative  on  this  point, 
we  find  him,  under  the  apparent  recollection  of  the  wild  arbi¬ 
trariness  in  this  way  of  Paulus  and  De  Wette  and  their  fellow- 
labourers,  declaring, — ‘  the  attempt  to  explain  away  the  ini- 
‘  raculous,  is  always  fruitless.*  ]>.  He  even  allows  of  a  real 
inspiration  in  the  composition  of  the  Holy  Scriptures;  though, 
how  he  would  extricate  himself  from  the  contradiction  which 
stares  upon  us,  hetween  the  general  spirit  of  his  work  and  the 
following  passage,  we  are  not  al)le  to  divine. 

*  If  the  agency  ef  the  Holy  Spirit,  in  the  comjxisition  of  the  Scrii)- 
tures,  is  hein  to  be  of  a  8|H'cirtc  kind,  distinct  from  its  w'orking  in  the 
universal  church,  and  from  its  agt*ncy  in  the  disciples  of  Christ,  there 
is  always  jH'culiar  emharnissment  in  determining,  (»n  the  one  hand,  in 
what  it  consisted  in  the  cast*  of  the  historical  writings,  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  to  what  persons  it  ought  to  !)c  confined.  By  the  view  here 
pro|>ostHl,  this  o[>eration  is  divided  ;  and  that  is  the  only  difference,  in 
tiiis  re8|>ect,  l>etween  it  and  the  fonunon  view*.  There  is,  first,  the 
agency  of  the  Divine  Spirit  in  tliosc  w'ho  were  witnesses  of  the  events, 
and  hi*ard  and  re|)orted  the  speeches  of  Christ.  By  this  they  w'cre  en¬ 
abled  to  apprehend  every  thing  from  the  right  point  of  view’,  and  to 
rcjH>rt  it  in  such  a  manner  as  to  render  the  truth  of  the  matter  obvious, 
on  the  application  of  that  degrtn*  of  attention,  which  whatsoever  is 
ascribed  in  a  higher  sense  to  the  Divine  Spirit  more  especially  de¬ 
mands  :  and  of  this  agency  I  have  taken  pains  to  w'arch  the  traces, 
and  to  ]K>int  them  out  more  can*fullv  than  is  commonly  done.  In  the 
second  place,  there  is  the  agency  of  the  Spirit  in  the  person  w’ho  col¬ 
lected  and  digested.  For,  in  ascribing  the  result  to  human  investi¬ 
gation  and  selection,  I  do  not  mean  a  technically  critical  process,  which 
was  foreign  to  those  times  and  men  ;  or  that  the  governing  principle 
could  be  any  other  thau  the  Spirit  of  Christianity  recognizing  its  own 
work.’  Q —  I  low  wo  wish  that  the  Author  had  explained  what  he 
means  by  ili is  expression !  —  ]  ‘  Now,  if  the  compiler  of  our  Gospel 

was  one  of  whmn  it  may  seem  doubtful  whether,  as  he  does  not  belong 
to  the  numlior  of  the  Twelve,  an  extraordinary  influence  of  the  Spirit 
can  with  propriety  he  attributed  to  him  ;  it  is,  at  all  events,  safer  that 
he  should  appear  as  the  compiler  and  arranger  only,  not  as  the  author, 
and  that  we  shmild  have  to  budc  for  the  first  and  larg^t  portion  of  the 
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extniordinary  ii^ncy,  not  in  him,  but  only  in  those  who  stood  in  im¬ 
mediate  connexion  with  the  Uedocmer,  who  th«nefore  received  from 
him  continual  emanations  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  (and  that  at  a  time  too 
early  to  distinguish  between  its  ordinary  and  its  extraordinary  oper¬ 
ations,)  and  to  whom  the  promise*  was  given,  that  the  Spirit  should 
**  shew  them  that  which  mis  of  Christ,  and  should  guide  them  into  all 
truth/’  John,  xvi.  13,  14.  And  thus,  the  authority  of  otir  writer  ap- 
jx'ars,  to  me  at  least,  to  gain  instead  of  losing,  when  his  work  is  re¬ 
ferred  to  earlier  works  of  original  and  inspired  witnesses  of  the  facts/ 
Author  s  Vreface,  pp.  iv — vi. 

must  now  lay  dow’n  this  volume,  having  said,  we  appre¬ 
hend,  quite  enough  to  satisfy  our  readers ;  though  there  arc 
many  other  topics  rising  out  of  it,  upon  which,  had  we  space 
and  time,  we  might  not  uselessly  enlarge.  In  the  Translator’s 
Introduction,  occupying  151  pages,  there  are  many  passages  of 
importance :  but  we  must  content  ourselves  with  merely  men¬ 
tioning,  that  he  bears  a  decisive  testimony  to  the  evidence  which 
establishes  the  positive  agency  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  compo¬ 
sition  of  the  New  Testament,  though  w’c  find  something  obscure 
and  ambiguous  in  his  manner  of  expression  ;  that  he  points  out 
the  verbal  coincidences  in  the  First  Three  (lospcls;  that  ho 
makes  some  good  objections  to  Eichhorn’s  hypothesis ;  and 
that  his  observations  are  peculiarly  valuable  on  the  “  Gospel 
according  to  the  Hebrews”,  and  that  described  as  having  been 
adopted  by  Marcion. 

Hut  now  we  have  a  far  more  agreeable  task  to  perform. 
Two  or  three  years  ago,  some  vague  intimations  occurred  to  us, 
exciting  a  hope  that  Dr.  Schleiermacher’s  mind  had  been 
brought  to  perceive  a  new  evidence,  force,  and  beauty  in  evan¬ 
gelical  truth,  and  was  throwing  the  weight  of  his  character  and 
talents  into  the  scale  of  vital  religion.  This  welcome  intelli¬ 
gence  has  been  recently  confirmed  to  us  by  a  general  assurance, 
on  the  competency  of  which  we  have  reason  to  rely ;  but  we 
regret  our  deficiency  of  ampler  information.  The  Sermon,  how¬ 
ever,  whose  title  is  copied  at  the  head  of  this  article,  furnishes 
some  encouraging  evidence  that  our  hopes  have  not  been  fal¬ 
lacious.  Indeed,  the  fact  of  his  having  been  invited  from  Berlin  to 
preach  at  the  re-opening  of  the  excellent  Dr.  SteinkonfTs  church 
(after  a  reparation  to  which  his  Majesty  and  the  l)utche8S  of 
Clarence  handsomely  contributed),  tvas  no  trifling  ground  of  confi¬ 
dence  that  an  important  change  had  taken  place  in  his  theological 
and  religious  character,  in  comparison  witn  that  which  we  were 
long  ago  compelled  to  infer  from  quotations  of  Dr.  S.  which  we 
had  met  with  in  German  books. 

Assuming  the  fact  of  this  momentous  alteration,  we  must  be 
allow’cd  to  express  the  ardent  wishes  and  just  expectations  of 
the  truly  Evangelical  Churchy  that  this  learned  and  able  writer 
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woiiltl  now  come  forth  in  the  spirit  whicli  actuated  Saul  of 
'I'arsus,  wlicii  he  “  preached  the  faith  which  once  he  [laboured 
to]  destroy.”  The  motives  which  should  impel  him,  we  woidd 
respectfully  say,  are  very  weighty  ;  indeed,  of  authority  irresist¬ 
ible.  lie  is  not  pressed  down  by  the  load  of  years.  No  man 
is  better  (pialified  than  he,  to  lay  open  the  labyrinth  of  those 
dangerous  errors  which  are  comprehended  under  the  usurjunl 
name  of  Nationalism.  He  has  syyent  the  best  part  of  an  active 
life  in  tlie  heart  of  the  camp,  and  in  the  most  intimate  relations 
w  ith  its  greatest  leaders.  If  w  e,  in  Kngland,  are  under  any  mis¬ 
apprehensions  with  respect  to  the  opinions  which  we  impute  to 
them,  (and  this  to  a  certain  extent  is  not  improbable,)  no  man  is 
more  able  than  he  to  correct  our  mistakes  and  furnish  us  with 
faithful  information.  On  the  other  hand,  no  person  can  so  com¬ 
pletely  disclose  the  sources  of  error,  lay  open  its  windings,  and 
administer  the  ap})ropriate  remedies,  as  one  who  has  had  so 
long  and  deep  experience  of  its  influence,  who  has  been  the 
victim  of  its  fascinations,  and  who  can  tell  the  history  of  deli¬ 
verance.  If  our  voice  can  ever  reach  this  eminently  gifted  man, 
we  conjure  him,  for  the  love  which  he  bears  to  his  country 
and  to  mankind,  for  the  deliverance  of  human  souls  from  the 
most  dangerous  snares,  for  the  happiness  of  his  own  mind,  and 
for  the  glory  of  his  Kedeemer, — not  to  delay  some  eft’ectual 
imule  of  conferring  this  benefit  upon  both  the  adversaries  and 
the  friends  of  genuine  Christianity.  A  fair  opportunity  lies  be¬ 
fore  him  in  the  intimation  given  at  the  beginning  of  the  Kssay 
on  l.uke,  of  his  intention  to  apply  the  same  methoil  of  investi¬ 
gation  to  Luke’s  second  hook,  tlie  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and  to 
the  (lospels  of  Matthew  and  Mark.  This  is  peculiarly  incum¬ 
bent  on  Dr.  Schleierniacher,  since  he  has  been  publicly  repre¬ 
sented  by  Wegscheiiler  and  others,  as  having  addicted  himself 
to  the  systematic  use  of  orthodox  phraseology,  while  he  conceals 
under  it  meanings  not  obvious  to  ])lain  Christians,  but  essen¬ 
tially  different  from  the  just  use  of  the  terms,  and  intended,  by 
this  most  dishonest  artifice,  to  help  forward  the  denial  of  evan¬ 
gelical  truth. 

The  Sermon  before  us  is  distinguished  by  a  spirit  of  warm 
piety  and  judicious  simplicity.  It  was  heard  with  strong  im¬ 
pressions  of  edification  and  delight ;  but,  in  its  published  form, 
it  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  fair  specimen  of  the  Author’s  pulpit 
composition.  It  w  as  not  w  ritten  by  himself,  either  before  or  after 
delivery  ;  but  was  taken  down  by  some  friends,  and  only  a  small 
part  of  the  copy  could  he  submitted  to  his  revision,  on  account 
of  his  short  stay  in  Lomlon.  The  text  is  Kph.  iv.  ‘JJ.  “  He  re¬ 
newed  in  the  spirit  of  your  minds.”  We  can  find  room  for  only 
a  few  sentences,  from  the  introduction. 


'riiicrry*s  Jihtot  t/  of  FruHct\' 

‘ - Those  words  of  the  A|M»stle  wore  utUlrt^sscHl  lo  a  Church 

Christians, — to  whom  ho  gave  testiimmy  that  they  had  bt'en  brought 
into  a  sUito  of  salvation,  by  the  grace  of  God  though  faith  in  Jesus. 
Hut  when  ho  thus  exhorted  them  to  Ik*  renewed  in  the  spirit  of  their 
mind,  lie  did  not  refer  to  that  original,  mysterious  o]H*nition  of  the 
Divine  Spirit  which  is  always  the  commenct*ment  of  a  new  life  ;  that 
which  enables  a  man  first  to  say  of  himst'lf,  “  I-«ord,  1  lH.»lievc:  help 
thou  my  unlndief !  "  When  first  he  can  with  truth  dcx^lare,  **  I  delight 
in  the  law  of  Gtnl,  after  the  iin^*anl  man.  The  will  and  the  desin*  are 
]»resent  with  me:  but  the  j>erfi\iion  of  |H'rformanee  fidls  short.”  For, 
when  the  Apostle  testifies  of  them  that  they  wen*  s:ive<l  through  faith 
in  Jesus,  it  is  certain  that  this  work  must  have  Uvn  wrought  ujKin 
them. 

*  Hut  the  new  and  divine  life  which  He,  our  Ltird  and  HcHUn'mer, 
has  restortnl,  mnnls  a  constant  refreshing  and  renewing  in  the  spirit  of 
the  mind.  With  the  first  turning  of  man  to  (hnl  in  faith,  iH'gins  the 
contest  In'twivn  the  spirit  and  the  flesh  ;  and  that  the  victory  may  be 
obtaiiUHl,  pri»M'rveil,  and  increasiHl,  we  riHuiire  a  constant  renewing  of 
the  same  spiritual  jHiwer.  It  is  of  this  that  the  ajnistle  spt'aks  in  our 
text.  And  even  so,  when  I  speak  In'fore  an  as>emhly  of  Christians, 

I  must  repird  them  as  persons  who  an*  subjects  of  that  blesscnl  ojK*r- 
ation  of  tlie  Divine  Spirit,  by  which  C'hrist  has  iK'gnn  to  form  tnem 
into  his  own  likeness.  Hut,  to  whatever  degrin*  of  attainment  they 
may  have  Ihhmi  bnmght,  how  mighty  soiwer  the  spirit  may  Ik*  over  the 
fies)i,  still  then*  is  a  jK*q>etual  nect*ssity  for  a  progressive  and  never 
remittetl  renewing  in  the  spirit  of  the  mind.  To  this  must  every  |uirt 
and  pro|H'rty  of  the  C'hristian  life  contribute  ;  the  daily  jiractice  of  the 
divine  law,  which  admonishi*s  every  jK*rson  of  the  circle  of  his|K*rsunal 
duty  and  his  social  relations,  and  in  which  we  have  constant  occasion 
to  acknowledge  how  jxiwcrful  in  us  is  tlie  Spirit  of  (hkI,  but  vet  how 
great  is  our  own  weakness.  To  this  also  must  contribute  the  sifent  and 
serious  self-examination,  which  should  always  occupy  its  projK*r  inter¬ 
vals  with  the  activity  of  life ;  and  in  which  a  man  brings  himself  to 
the  test,  and  ascertains  his  rc*al  state  and  character  by  IfMiking  into  the 
mirnir  of  the  word  of  G»h1.  Also  tliis  our  mcH*ting  together,  and  all 
the  mwins  <»f  social  exhortation  and  eilification,  though  h<*ginning  in 
the  affectionate  relation  of  individual  souls  t<i  each  other,  yet  evince 
their  most  express  and  powerful  and  widely  comprehensive  influence  in 
our  t'hristmn  asst*mblies  ; — all  these  have  an  es|H.*cial  unci  decided  share 

in  this  great  work  of  a  constant  renovation  of  the  believer’s  mind.* - 

Pp.  (i,  7. 


Art.  IV.  Lritres  sur  niistoircdc  France . Letters  on  the  History 

of  Francre ;  designed  as  an  Intrcxluction  to  the  Study  of  that  His- 
t(»rv.  By  Augustin  *rhieny'.  8vo.  pp.  4W5.  Paris.  IB27. 

^I^IIK  Author  of  these  spirited  and  singularly  interesting 
Essays,  is  already  adv.antageously  known  to  our  readers,  by 
his  able  work  on  the  Norman  Conquest;  and  we  feel  iiuicli 
gratification  in  presenting  to  them  a  volume  which  bears  the 

s  » 
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ciecitlecl  sij^natures  of  tlie  same  liaiul.  Original  views  of  histo¬ 
rical  evidence,  exclusive  reference  to  the  sources  of  history, 
minute  investigation  of  its  records,  and  extensive  familiarity  with 
its  range  and  bearings,  together  with  an  ingenious  a]>pHcation 
of  his  materials,  and  an  admirable  skill  in  availing  himself  of 
them  for  the  pur|)()ses  of  illustration; — these  high  (pialifications, 
somewhat  injuriously  blended  with  a  tendency  to  generalize 
frotn  insuilicient  data,  and  to  support  liis  views  by  evidence  col¬ 
lateral,  rather  than  specific,  are  as  conspicuous  in  the  present 
as  in  the  former  work,  lie  is  an  anthpiary  of  the  best  stamp, 
giving  to  anticpiity  its  due  weight,  and  nothing  more ;  availing 
himself,  to  the  utmost  extent,  of  its  information,  and  adopting 
its  bold  and  broad  manner,  where  the  colour  and  character  of 
events  may  retjuiresuch  an  assimilation;  hut  exhibiting,  through¬ 
out,  the  impress  of  a  vigorous  and  independent  mind,  lie 
has,  too,  the  rare  faculty  of  giving  a  strong  interest  to  details 
and  discussions  usually  considered  as  sterile  and  repulsive;  either 
by  investing  them  with  circumstantial  attraction,  or  by  employ¬ 
ing  them  as  evidence  and  illustration,  Ix'aring  on  some  imporUnt 
principle  that  he  is  desirous  of  establishing,  or  on  some  exposure 
of  error  and  false  system,  that  he  is  putting  forward  against 
popular  views  of  the  nature  and  connexion  of  events,  lie  is  an 
excellent  critic;  not  captious  and  snarling,  although  fearless  and 
decided ;  rejecting  everything  that  is  offered  on  inadequate  au¬ 
thority,  but  demanding  from  others  nothing  more  than,  in  his 
own  instance,  he  fully  provides, — the  grounds  of  assertion,  all 
that  is  reejuisite  for  ascertainiiig  the  credibility  of  facts,  and  the 
means  of  weighing  the  positive  and  relative  value  of  evidence. 

rrevioiisly  to  the  commencement  of  the  present  century,  a 
history  of  France  remaineil  among  the  desiderata  of  Frencli 
literature,  although  the  materials  for  such  a  work  were  singularly 
rich  and  complete.  Detached  ))ortions  had  l>ecn  subjected  to 
learned  and  judicious  research,  but  no  adc(|uate  attempt  had 
been  made  to  bring  the  whole  series  of  events,  w  ith  their  con¬ 
nected  circumstances,  fairly  before  the  public  eye.  The  first 
essay  of  this  kind  was  the  publication,  under  royal  )>atronage, 
in  I  I7f>,  of  the  Gramies  C/tronif/ues,  founded  on  records  which 
had  be<*n  carefully  preserved  in  the  Abbey  of  St.  Denis.  Like 
all  compilations  of  the  sort,  it  was  unwieldy,  ill-arranged,  cre- 
tlulous,  and  undisciiininating.  It  aflirmcd  the  descent  of  the 
(lauls  from  the  fugitives  of  ^Froy,  and  adopted  the  romance  of 
Archbishop  'Furpin  Jis  veriilical  history.  'Fhis  voluminous  affair 
was  soon  found  to  he  unfit  for  general  use  ;  and  one  Master 
Nicholas  (nlles,  secretary  to  Louis  \ll.,  undertook  its  reduction 
within  reasonable  dimensions,  and  its  accommodation  to  the 
notions  and  habits  of  the  readers  of  his  time.  I  le  w  as  mortally 
addicted  to  moralizing,  and  soiiKwhat  excessive  in  the  adoption 
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or  invention  of  miracles.  Although  not  much  gifted  with  ima* 
ginative  faculty,  he  now  and  then  ventured  on  rather  startling 
intimations,  llis  description  of  Charlemagne  is  original.  That 
monarch  is  represented  as  of  •lofty  and  striking  presence,  well- 

*  made  in  body,  and  eight  feet  high;  his  face,  a  span  and  a  half 
‘  long,  with  tlie  forehead  a  foot  wide ;  the  up|H»r  part  of  his 
‘  head  (le  chef)  large,  the  nose  small  and  flat,  the  eyes  large, 

‘  green,  and  sparkling,  like  carbuncles ...  lie  ate  but  little  bread, 

*  and  was  foiul  of  venison.  He  ate  with  ease  at  his  dinner  a 
‘  quarter  of  a  sheep,  or  a  peacock,  or  a  crane,  or  a  couple  of 
‘  fowls,  or  a  goose,  or  a  hare,  without  reckoning  the  other  com- 

*  ings-in  and  goings-out  of  the  table.*  This  stupid  book,  des¬ 
titute  as  it  was  of  nil  pretension  to  either  learning  or  udent,  en¬ 
joyed,  in  its  time,  the  highest  popularity ;  and  no  fewer  than 
hixteen  editions  appeared  before  the  year  1017.  A  new  and 
better  taste  at  length  took  possession  of  the  general  mind,  and 
the  frigid  reveries  of  Maitre  Nicole  were  dismissed  to  the  laml 
of  forgetfulness.  The  revival  of  letters  had  called  forth  in  Italy 
the  exertions  of  enlightened  and  accomplished  historians;  and 
the  fame  of  Machiavel  and  Guicciardini  spread  throughout 
Curope,  kindling  enthusiasm  and  awakening  emulation.  Ber¬ 
nard  (iirard,  Lord  of  llaillan,  felt  or  fancied  himself  called  to 
vindicate  the  literary  reputation  of  his  country,  and,  after  due 
labour,  produced  a  history  of  France,  that  was  at  once  to  supply 
every  deficiency,  and  to  cast  all  rivalry  into  the  shade,  lie 
wrote,  exceedingly  to  his  own  satisfaction,  after  the  manner  of 
the  ancients ;  interlards  his  narrative  with  speeches,  discussions, 
and  dialogues  between  imaginary  speakers ;  and  testifies  an 
abundant  and  amusing  contempt  for  the  good  old  chroniclers, 
(■regory  of  Tours,  Villehardouin,  Joiiiville,  Froissart  himself, 
wither  Ix'fore  the  awful  frown  of  the  Seigneur  du  llaillan,  who 
rates  them  soundly  for  their  want  of  ))nlitical  profundity,  and 
claims  to  himself  the  honours  due  to  the  first  legitimate  historian 
of  France.  In  the  eyes  of  this  classical  gentleman,  these  ad¬ 
mirable  narrators,  with  their  vivid  colouring,  their  rich  and  pic¬ 
turesque  details,  and  their  delightful  simplicity  of  expression, 
w  ere  altogether  an  insignificant  set ;  and  it  may  not  be  amiss  to 
exhibit  the  fine  air  of  superiority  with  which  he  gives  them  the 
vonp  de  frract\  ‘  They  amuse  themselves,*  he  says,  ‘  with  re- 
‘  pcating  their  own  gossiping  conversations,  dialogues  between 

*  one  nobleman  and  another  nobleman,  between  captains  and 

*  soldiers,  between  this  and  t’other;  the  preparations  for  festivals, 
‘  their  arrangement,  their  ceremonies,  their  confectionary,  their 

*  sauces,  the  dresses  of  lords  and  princes,  the  order  in  which 

*  they  sat,  their  greetings,  and  other  trum]>ery  things  and  par- 
*’ticuiaritics,  pleasant  enough  to  talk  about  in  common  chat,  but 

*  (|uite  unconnected  with  history,  which  has  to  do  only  with 
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*  state  matters,  such  as  the  councils  and  enterprises  of  princes, 

*  with  tlieir  causes,  effects,  and  consequences ;  and  with  all  this 

*  to  mix  fine  sentences,  that  may  admonish  the  reader  of  the 
‘  profit  to  be  derived  from  what  he  reads.*  This  classical  per¬ 
formance,  however,  turned  out  a  very  paltry  affair,  and  is  now 
only  remembered  as  having  aHorded  hints  and  materials  to  the 
nobler  genius  of  INIezeray.  This  able  and  high-minded  writer, 
iiidiappily,  neglected  the  fountain-head.  He  one  day  boasted,  in 
tbe  presence  of  the  celebrated  antiquary,  Ducange,  that  he  had 
never  read  a  single  old  chronicler.  Still,  though  he  went  no 
further  hack  for  his  authorities  than  to  (lilles  and  Du  llaillaii, 
fiis  work  is  valuable.  1  le  took  views  of  history  that  identified 
him  with  the  cause  of  the  people,  and  commeiuled  him  to  the 
displeasure  of  that  extravagantly  overrated  minister,  Colbert, 
who  withdrew  liis  ))ension.  'fo  make  use  of  his  own  expres¬ 
sions,  he  undertook  to  remind  men  of  those  ancient  and  natural 
rifrhts  against  tehich  there  is  no  prescription.  As  an  historian, 
he  is  never  ])rofound,  and  frequently  in  error;  but  his  opinions 
were  decided  and  popular  ;  bis  language  was  energetic  and  un¬ 
compromising;  and  he  became,  and  long  continued,  the  popular 
historian  of  his  country. 

'rhe  first  w  riter  of  French  history,  who  took  up  his  task  with 
correct  notions  of  its  object,  and  with  just  views  of  its  proper 
derivation,  was  the  Jesuit  Daniel,  who,  while  passing  sentence 
on  his  predecessor,  shewed  how  accurately  he  had  seized  on 
the  right  point  from  which  to  start  in  the  composition  of  na¬ 
tional  story.  *  iSIezeray,*  said  he,  ‘either  was  ignorant  of  the 
‘  sources,  or  neglected  them.’  For  himself,  he  followed  them 
scrupulously,  adopting  both  tbe  statements  and  the  colouring  of 
the  original  chronicles.  He  aimed  successfully  at  the  mainte¬ 
nance  of  that  higher  order  of  historical  exactness  which  has 
reference  to  the  due  exhibition  of  habits  and  language,  in  all 
their  mutations,  and  to  the  correct  delineation  of  the  great 
features  of  national  character  which  distinguish  successive 
periods.  He  was  eminently  impartial.  Without  troubling  him¬ 
self  to  inquire  whether  his  frankness  might  ])lcase  or  provoke, 
he  rejected  the  received  notions  on  the  subject  of  hereditary 
transmission ;  proved  the  elective  character  of  the  ancient  suc¬ 
cession;  and  demolished  the  false  genealogies  w  hich  had  been 
forged  to  prove  the  royal  origin  of  the  third  race  of  French 
kings.  And  he  held  iirndy  to  this  dignified  impartiality,  so  long 
as  he  felt  himself  secure  in  his  know  ledge ;  but,  unfortunaU  ly, 
he  luul  taken  a  less  lively  interest  in  the  investigations  connected 
w  ith  more  modern  periods,  and  he  suffered  himself  to  be  led 
astray  by  the  esprit  de  corps.  Respecting  the  Abbe  Velly, 
during  the  latter  half  of  the  last  century  the  popular  historian 
of  France,  we  shall  hazard  no  opinion,  seeing  that  we  have  but 
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slijflit  acquaintance  with  eitlier  him  or  his  contiiumtorsl  Mi 
Thierry  shall  speak  for  us,  and  at  the  same  time  solve  an  im¬ 
portant  question  concerning  the  relative  merit  of  the  French 
annalists. 

‘  Which  is  the  best  history  of  France?  This  question,  which  is  M 
often  put  to  men  w’ho,  like  me,  are  enj^ged  in  historical  researches,  is 
far  from  being  so  simple  as  it  may  ap])ear  ;  many  and  very  different 
answers  might  be  made,  in  accommodation  to  the  character  and 
circumstances  of  the  inquirer.  Are  you  young;  keenly  Ixuit  on  his¬ 
torical  pursuits ;  able  to  encounter  the  exhaustion  <»f  long  and  con¬ 
tinued  study  ?  open  the  Latin  glossaries  of  the  middle  agi^s, 

and  the  (xermanic  glossaries,  w'here  arc  found  the  roots  of  all  the  mtNles 
of  phraseology  employed  in  the  laws  of  the  Franks :  after  this,  read 
]vatiently,  and  without  interruptiem,  the  long  Collection  of  the  Original 
Histories  of  Gaul  and  France,  commenced  by  the  Benedictine  Fathers, 
and  continued  by  the  Institute.  There  is  our  history, — there  it  exists 
in  greater  truth,  and  more  impressively,  than  it  can  ever  be  exhibitiHl 
by  men  of  the  brightest  genius  or  the  most  extensive  learning.  Are 
you  unable  to  set  a|Ktrt  years  for  this  lalamr,  and  arc  you  calm  and  im¬ 
partial  enough  to  make  distinction  Ix'tween  history  and  historians? 
Keail  Father  Daniel ;  you  will  find  him,  what  Voltaire  found  him, 
well-informed,  exact,  wise,  and  veridical.  Do  you,  on  the  contrary, 
l(H)k  more  to  the  spirit  than  to  the  science  of  history ;  do  you  prefer  to 
facts,  a  series  of  valuable  inferences,  and  a  generous  indignation  against 
injustice?  Let  Mezeray  be  your  author.  He  is  a  worthy  fellow :  he 
narrates,  without  selection,  both  true  and  false.  But  when  the  exac¬ 
tions  of  ministers  and  the  avarice  of  courtiers  come  across  his  pen,  he 
takes  a  severe  vengeance  for  the  misery  of  those  who^  toiled  and  ex¬ 
hausted  themselves  to  answer  those  unrighteous  extortions.  As  to 
Wily,  a  tasteless  and  unprincipled  compiler,  an  ignorant  and  mawkish 
historian,  leave  him  to  those  who  can  relish  literary  falsehood  and  po¬ 
litical  baseness.* 

The  French  seem,  in  fact,  to  be  getting  thoroughly  tired  of 
these  conventional  historians,  and  a  new  school  is  with  them,  as 
with  us,  superseding  the  favourites  of  the  old  regime.  Primary 
authorities  are  in  vogue  even  among  average  readers,  and  ex¬ 
tensive  republications  of  the  antique  chroniclers  have  met  with 
satisfactory  encouragement  These  worthies  of  the  olden  time 
have  been  effectively  investigated  by  men  of  high  talent;  and 
the  history  of  France  will,  henceforward,  rest  on  foundations 
very  different  from  the  rotten  props  which  have  hitherto  up¬ 
held  the  fabric.  The  calm,  liberal,  discriminating  mind  of  Sis- 
mondi  is  engaged  in  the  work ;  and  he  has  already  given  us 
twelve  volumes  of  exceeding  value,  displaying  the  same  power 
of  simplifying  and  combining,  that  gave  suen  high  interest  to 
his  History  of  the  Italian  B^publics,  but  written  with  greater 
vigour.  Guizot  has  published  a  volume  of  excellent  Essays 
on  the  History  of  France,  which  we  should  have  worked  up 
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into  the  present  article,  but  for  the  discovery  that  he  deser\'es 
a  separate  notice,  and  that  we  should  have  quite  enough  to  do 
with  M.  Thierry,  apart  from  any  additional  matter.  M.  de 
Harante  has  trodden  the  same  path  with  eminent  success,  al¬ 
though  his  History  of  the  Dukes  of  Burgundy  might  have  been 
coloured  somewhat  more  warmly,  without  injury  to  the  simpli¬ 
city  of  the  recital.  Concerning  the  volume  now  before  us,  we 
shall  suft'er  M.  Thierry  to  give  his  own  account  of  its  origina¬ 
tion. 

‘  In  lfil7»  pro-occupied  In'  an  intense  desire  to  contribute  some¬ 
thing  on  my  part  to  the  triumph  of  constitutiomd  opinions.  1  set  alKiut 
searching  in  books  of  history,  for  proofs  and  arguments  in  su))|H>rt  of 
my  jNiliticul  creed.  Entering  on  the  task  w  ith  all  the  ardour  of  youth, 
1  s<¥>n  found  mystdf  taking  pleasure  in  history  on  its  own  account, 
as  a  jneture  of  the  past,  quite  inde|>endently  of  any  inductions  I 
might  derive  from  it  in  application  to  jiresent  times.  Without  ceas* 
ing  to  make  facts  available  to  my  piirjHKSi',  1  obsi»rved  them  with  cu¬ 
riosity,  even  w'hen  they  contributed  nothing  in  advancement  of  the 
cause  to  which  1  had  devoted  myself ;  and  whenever  an  individual  or 
an  twent  of  the  middle  age  prt'sented  any  striking  qualities  or  local 
illustration,  1  felt  an  involuntary  emotion.  This  feeling  frequently 
recurring,  s«Min  made  a  cnunpletc  change  in  my  literary  habits.  In¬ 
sensibly  1  gave  up  modern,  and  attached  myseif  to  ancient  IsHiks ; 
hist<»rie8  I  exchanged  for  chronicles,  and  |H?rceived  how^  unfavourable 
to  the  fair  exhibition  of  truth  were  the  conventional  arrangements  and 
LiUmreil  style  of  our  ]>opular  historians.  1  endeavoured  to  etface  from 
mv  mind  all  that  they  had  taught  me,  and  I  rose,  thus  to  s()eak,  in 
rel)idlioii  against  my  masters.  The  greater  the  fame  and  credit  of  an 
author,  the  more  indignant  I  felt  at  having  given  him  implicit  cre¬ 
dence,  and  at  the  knowledge  that  many  others  believed  and  were  de« 
ceived  like  me.’ 

These  ‘  Letters*  are,  in  truth,  a  series  of  dissertations,  inter¬ 
mingled  with  narrative,  and  illustrated  by  interesting  citations 
from  original  authorities.  Although  strictly  inductive  in  his 
system  of  investigation,  M.  Thierry  has  evidently  kept  certain 
favourite  points  in  view,  and  these  are  almost  invariahly  con¬ 
nected  witli  w  hat  would  be  deemed,  in  some  ejuarters,  deinocra- 
tical  opinions.  He  details  with  considerable  minuteness  the 
eft'orts  made  by  the  cities  and  hurghs  of  France,  more  than 
seven  centuries  ago,  to  achieve  or  to  maintain  their  municipal 
liberties ;  and  he  rejects,  with  successful  energy,  the  received 
notion,  that  the  Communes  were  indebted  for  their  franchises  to 
l^uis-le-Gros.  He  makes  it  plain,  that  the  original  structure, 
if  we  may  use  the  phrase,  of  the  Gallic  nation,  w  as  founded  on 
free  institutions ;  aiwl  that,  however  these  might  be  impaired  by 
the  irruptions  of  the  Franks,  the  usurpations  of  the  priesthood, 
the  encraachmeDtf  of  petty  potentates,  or  the  more  direct  in- 
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fVin^enients  of  kingly  despotism,  there  was  from  the  beginning, 
.iiid  there  has  survived  through  every  change,  a  strong  attach- 
!nent  to  tVeedoin  among  the  denizens  of  France ;  ami  that  the 
x.nious  out-l)reakings  which,  under  different  names,  have  from 
tinu*  to  time,  down  to  tlie  recent  revolution,  convulsed  that  fine 
country,  and  shaken  the  throne  and  the  hierarchy  to  their 
foundations,  are  to  l)c  taken  but  as  the  expression  of  an  indefi- 
hle  sentiment,  that  must  ultimately  triumj)h  over  all  o))position, 
whether  of  force  or  of  intritrue. 

it  has,  un({uestionahly,  been  fatal  to  sound  views  of  history, 
tiial  there  has  prevailetl  a  disposition  to  refer  all  contemporary 
c'vents  and  circumstances  to  certain  individuals  ns  their  centres 
and  prime  movers,  without  sufficiently  considering,  that  those 
conspicuous  persons  might  he  the  rej)resenlatives  of  the  spirit 
of  the  times,  home  up  hy  its  elasticity,  and  put  forward  by  its 
energy,  rather  than  the  masters  and  directors  of  their  age.  A 
thorough  and  impartial  examination  wouKI,  in  nine  instances 
ont  of  ten,  exhildt  the  ap|)arently  controlling  and  commanding 
agent,  as  little  more  than  the  mere  subject  of  re-agencies;  not 
stemming  the  stream,  but  drifting  with  the  current,  or  whirling 
in  the  edily.  \\  arriors  arc,  ludiappily,  more  rife  than  legisla¬ 
tors.  For  one  Alfred  we  have  twenty  ('lovises;  and  the  latter 
are  apt  to  make  more  bustle  in  the  world,  than  the  former.  And 
the  men  who  urge  mankind  forward  in  the  advance  of  morals 
and  intellect,  are  not  oidy  more  rare,  but  less  worthily  treated, 
than  those  who  are  merely  carried  onward  by  the  common 
course  of  things.  The  world  is  proud  of  its  own  creations, 
gets  foiul  of  its  delegates,  and  ac(|uiesccs  in  any  thing  that  may 
have  a  tendency  to  magnify  and  perpetuate  the  delusion.  Hence 
we  find  the  propensity  to  identify  leading  circumstances  with 
conspicuous  names,  not  only  aiding  to  give  erroneous  views  of 
particular  facts,  but  influencing  the  w  hole  course  of  history,  and 
affecting  its  main  positions.  Thus  ('lovis,  or,  as  M.  Thierry 
calls  him,  lilodewig,  the  Sicambrian  chief,  has  been  transformed, 
from  the  conqueror  of  the  northern  provinces  of  Gaul,  and  the 
devastator  of  the  south,  into  the  majestic  founder  of  the  French 
UKMiarchy ;  and  the  most  desperate  efforts  have  been  made  to 
preserve  the  traces  of  family  succession.  Long  after  the  term 
of  his  partial  conquest,  France  was  a  divided  country,  not  on 
the  mere  princiole  of  fiefs  and  petty  sovereignties,  but  speci¬ 
fically  and  absolutely.  M,  Thierry  sternly  and  eloquently  re¬ 
bukes  the  servilit}  and  indolent  acquiescence  of  the  historians 
who  have  lent  themselves  to  this  system  of  deception;  and,  al¬ 
though  the  extract  will  l>e  of  some  length,  we  shall  translate 
the  iuiportant  passage  in  which  he  exposes  the  misrepresent¬ 
ations  of  the  w  filers  who  have  made  of  the  annals  of  France, 
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the  adulatory  chronicle  of  the  monarchy,  rather  than  tlm  his¬ 
tory  of  the  }KH>ple. 

*  It  in  not  surticiont  to  the  writer  of  history,  that  lie  l>e  susee])ti!»le  ot 
the  vul^r  luhninUion  of  what  i.n  usually  ealliMl  a  hero  ;  lu'  should  nos- 
!M'H»  u  more  educated  and  ctmipreheusive  kiiul  of  feeliu'X  atul  juoo*- 
inenl  ;  the  love  »»f  men  as  men,  indejH'udently  of  their  r«*uown  or  their 
siK'ial  state;  M'nsihilitv  strong  enough  to  give  him  an  interest  in  the 
destinies  of  a  wlude  nati<m,  exciting  him  to  folhnv  it  thn»ugh  the 
course  id*  agt's,  as  wc  tolh*w  the  progn'ss  i»f  a  friimd  tli rough  a  pe- 
rihniH  cartM*r. 

*  'I'his  sentiment,  which  is  the  very  soul  of  histi»ry.  has  In'cn  want¬ 
ing  to  the  writers  who,  up  to  the  present  day,  have  nttemptiMi  iuirs. 
Ni»t  tiiidiiig  in  themselves  tlie  principle  hv  which  alone  they  might  Im* 
eiiuhled  to  rally  rouml  a  single  interest  tlu»  iiniunu*rahle  parts  i»f  the 
jiicture  which  they  had  undertaken  ti»  exhibit,  they  hsd<e<l  ahr<»ad  for 
the  1‘onm'cting  |H»stulatc,  and  fi>und  it  in  the  appan*nt  Ci»ntinuity  of 
certain  jkditiral  existences,  in  the  chimera  i»f  an  unint«*rrupteii  trans¬ 
mission  id*  a  piiwer  always  the  same,  to  the  ih*sci‘mlants  id’  the  saiuir 
family.  '!'(»  shore  up  this  scatfi»lding,  and  ti»  pri'serve  thi'  connexiioi  id* 
their  narratives,  they  have  Imhmi  nanpelliMl  ti»  falsify  facts  in  a  thiiusand 
ilitt’erent  wavs,  'riiey  have  i»mitttMl  authentic  reigns,  forged  imaginary 
ndationships,  ami  kept  in  alH*yn!UH‘  the  acts  and  fitrms  i»f  the  ancii'nt 
electiiiii  id*  kings ;  they  have  affiH’tinl  to  find  the  legacy  (d*  all  Kramv, 
Indh  |H'rsons  and  |H»ssessii»ns,  establishetl  as  a  right,  in  testamentary 
diKunnents  which  transmitttsl  nothing  but  estates  ami  chattels,  entirely 
and  simply  ]H*rsoual  ;  they  have  travistied  the  popular  iusstunblii's  id* 
the  c'ompieri»rs  id*  (laul,  inti»  high  courts  id’  .\ulic  justii'c.  W  henthey 
fiaind  the  imlividuals  itf  that  nation  ;isscmbling  in  arms,  mi  hills  iir  in 
extensive  plains,  ti»  |niss  their  laws  by  vote,  they  represented  them  as 
the  si‘rvile  auditi»rs  of  some  im]H*rial  rescript  ;  as  subjects  in  the  pre- 
seiKV  id*  a  masti'r  who  sinniks  and  none  ilare  gainsjiy.  Kvery  fact  is  thus 
ilistiirtisl  by  arbitrary  interpn'tation  ;  and.  thanks  ti>  this  ingcniiius 
system,  at'fer  having  mid  mir  histi»ry.  it  is  dilHcult  to  retain  the  ilis- 
tinct  C'onct'ptiiin  id*  anything,  in  ]M»int  id*  manners  ami  institutions,  Ik'- 
yond  the  linisluHl  iletads  id*  a  royal  hoiist»hold. 

*  Knnn  thes*'  rndtals.  which  take  in  so  many  years,  and  in  which  the 
French  nation  maki's  so  iiisigniticant  a  figure,  it  is  inijH*ssible  ti»  pass 
i»n,  without  a  finding  id*  dir.r.iiu'ss,  to  the  history  ivf  the  thirty  ViMirs 
which  have  just  gone  by.  Wc  Mvm  all  at  iUice  traiisjKirtcil  to  another 
inmniry,  a  new  |Kn»plc  ;  and  yet,  they  .ire  the  same  men.  In  like  muu- 
ner  jis  we  coniux't  iiiirsidvini  with  the  Fn'iicliiiien  who  lived  Iwfore  the 
eighlivnlh  iviitiiry,  in  name  and  in  descent,  we  should  feid  the  same 
Ci»nmvlii>ii  ill  iuir  ideas,  our  liotH*s,  and  tuir  dcsirt's,  if  their  thoughts  and 
their  actii»iis  were  fnirlv  n'pu'sented. 

‘  ^^’e  have  Ihhmi,  long  ago,  pn'otxlcil  in  the  (jut>l  (d*  jiublic  liberty, 
hy  thi*se  siwfs.  lilieratisl  fri»m  the  M»il,  wh<»  niistnl,  six  Imndred  ynirs 
since,  tlie  u-ulls  .iml  tiie  civili/aition  id*  the  ancient  (laulish  cities.  Lid* 
us  be  itersiiadnl  that  they  were  of  some  iin}K»rtuiKv,  and  that  the  most 
iiuim*rous  and  neglected  jmrt  of  the  nation  dcMTvea  to  be  notiixxi  in 
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history.  If  tho  nolwlity  cun  rpfor  to  the  |xist  thoir  high  (IihnU  of 
Arms  anti  their  military  tamo,  there  nmmins  ft>r  the  oomnnm  people  the 
renomi  of  imiustry  ami  talent.  It  oas  the  p1el>eian  a  ho  tmliUHl  the 
aar-horse  of  the  nohle,  ami  adjtistiHl  the  plates  of  his  annonr*  Tht»ae 
a  ho  enlivem'ti  the  festi^Tils  of  the  chieftain*s  mansion  with  jaa'try  and 
music,  x^vn'  of  the  common  class.  The  language,  in  (act,  which  u*e  now 
sjxeak.  H-as  that  of  the  ]>et>ple  ;  they  g;ive  it  suhstance  and  firm,  in  an 
act'  when  ctmrts  and  castles  echtanl  the  rude  and  guttural  sounds  of  a 
ifich-Ontch  dialet't.* 

It  is  both  amusing  and  importanU  to  traco  tho  suocossivo 
changes  of  fashion  in  literature;  and  es|>eoially  in  historical 
composition.  Our  anci'stors  of  antique  times  filhnl  their  pages 
xtith  feats  of  arms,  romantic  adventures,  h.air-hreadth  esca|>os, 
love  and  gallantry.  Their  titles  were  as  quaint  ,as  their  style ; 
,and  their  qualities  .as  whimsical  ns  their  critical  canons.  They 
gave  out,  for  the  special  gratification  and  advantage  of 
court-idlers  and  maids  of  honour,  ‘  Mirrors '  and  ‘  Ciardens  of 
‘  History’;  they  mixed  up  simplicity  and  extrav.agance,  piety 
and  libertinism,  in  a  most  absurd  hut  piquant  olio ;  and  they 
employed  much  and  s)>ecial  cUxpienee  on  dresses  and  decor¬ 
ations,  pageants  and  punctilios.  T’hcn  came  the  men  of  classical 
imitation,  |x>mpous  and  precise,  all  strut  and  stifVness,  dealing 
much  and  mortally  in  parallels  and  harangues.  Last  came  the 
philosophical  historians  ;  the  gentry  who  never  .allow  their  reader 
to  think  for  himself,  hut  are  continually  supplying  him  with 
re.ady-made  rertection  and  opinion,  in  the  sluqie  of  intermingled 
sentiment,  disquisitory  annotations,  apjiendices,  digressions,  dis¬ 
sertations.  In  all  these  departments,  there  have  hi'en  men  of 
distinguishetl  talent,  and  each  has  Ihh'ii  ]>opular  in  its  day ;  hut 
a  different  fashion  seems  now  likely  to  prevail,  and  some  hun¬ 
dred  years  hence,  this  may  be  superseded  by  another.  We  are 
not  quite  sure  that  we  thoroughly  understand  M.  Thierry’s 
canons  of  historical  criticism,  valuable  as  they  are,  and  fraught 
with  important  intimations.  If  we  enter  rightly  into  his  notions, 
he  would  invariably  make  of  history  a  regular  ])leading  for  the 
)H'ople,  a  piirelv  democratic  assertion  of  popular  rights,  making 
no  account  of  kings,  nobles,  and  priests,  but  as  the  creatures 
and  functionaries  of  the  commonwealth.  However  we  may  be 
disposed  to  agree  with  him  in  theory,  we  exceedingly  question 
if  it  l>e  |x>ssible  to  write  the  history  of  nations,  as  nations  have 
hitherto  existed,  in  this  spirit  of  unmixed  republicanism.  We 
must  have  other  times  and  tempers,  the  historian  must  fall  on 
diflorent  days,  before  all  this  c,an  be  realized.  Our  descendants, 
if  the  grand  system  of  experiment  now  going  on  in  the  western 
world  should  be  successful,  may  be  able  to  represent  things  in  a 
different  light :  but  hitherto,  there  has  been  such  n  collision  and 
conflicting  of  interest'^,  so  much  of  assumption  and  so  much  of 
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habitual  concession,  sucli  a  preference  of  that  which  is  con¬ 
ventional  to  that  which  is  of  reason  and  rij^ht, — that  the  ablest 
and  100*^1  iin]>arlial  men  are  as  \et  unable  to  disen^n^e  them- 
sehes  from  the  ])rejudices  and  timidities  of  their  educational 
and  habitual  associations.  In  the  cflort  to  accomplish  this  dis- 
mithralment,  they  are  apt  (‘ither  to  fall  short  or  to  ^o  Ix'voinl; 
and  we  are  inclined  to  suspect  that  M.  Thierry  may  have  done 
the  latter.  In  the  mean  time,  we  are  (piite  satis1ic‘d  witli  the 
t\irn  thinirs  are  takinix;  and  are  disposetl  to  think  that  the  Sis- 
momlis  and  the  liallams  are  approaching  as  near  to  excellence 
as  circumstances  will  admit. 

MV  cannot  venture  on  the  iliscussion  of  the  various  and  com- 
pli  cated  matt<*r  contained  in  the  earlier  half  of  the  ‘  Letters  ’ 
before  us,  altlnnich  of  great  interest  and  importance  so  far  as 
the  history  of  1 'ranee  is  cemcerned :  we  must  employ  the  re¬ 
maining  pages  of  this  article  in  a  somewhat  ge  neral  refcTence 
to  that  portion  of  the  volume  w  hich  is  devoted  to  the  illustration 
of  the  position  ;  that  the  franchises  of  the  h^rench  coinmnnes 
were  the  result,  not  of  the  monarch's  concessions,  hut  of  their 
own  spirited  and  persevering  struggles.  M  e  have  brief  hut 
pithy  histories  of  the  municipalities  of  (  amhrai,  Noyon,  Ueau- 
vais,  St.  (Juentin,  Laon,  Keims,  and  Vezela>  ;  and  from  tlu'se,  we 
shall  select  for  exhibition  and  illustration,  the  C  hronicle  of 
Laon. 

It  is  diflicult  to  trace,  with  historical  precision,  the  origin  of 
that  grand  struggle  w  hich,  at  an  early  ^x'riod  of  IVench  history, 
was  maintaiTied  by  the  people  against  their  kings  and  the  hierar¬ 
chy,  in  assertion  of  their  municipal  independence.  M.  Thierry 
seems  disposed  to  refcT  it  to  a  twofold  cause;  an  obscure  feel¬ 
ing,  unextinguished  by  five  centuries  of  submission  to  barbarian 
conf|uest,  of  their  Komnn  descent  and  privileges;  and  a  tend¬ 
ency  to  insurn  ction,  resulting  from  the  comparison  of  their  own 
superiority,  in  point  of  civilization,  to  thedr  o})pressors.  Not 
that  these  wtu'thy  burghers  had  any  very  ]>rofound  know  ledge  of 
Home  or  (L-eece.  or  any  distinct  theory  on  the  subject  of  civil 
governnienl ;  but  there  might  exist  a  kind  of  traditionary  tend¬ 
ency  to  republican  institutions,  from  the  impulse  of  which  they 
unri»nsciously  acted.  M’e  shall  not,  however,  discuss  this  point 
at  present  :  when  we  shall  have  more  specifically  exhibited  M. 
Thierry's  mode  of  illustrating  his  hypothesis,  we  shall  have  an 
oppo  rtunity  of  briefly  pointing  out  w  liat  appears  to  us  as  the 
error  of  his  theory. 

•  All  iiMHieni  revolutioiih  iirigiiiatv  in  disputes  In'twanui  the  ]KH)pk‘ 
and  liu*  royal  jMiwer  :  that  of  the  cummumw,  in  the  twelfth  cvntiirv, 
was  neeesNarily  of  a  diHerent  character.  There  wen*  tlicn  few’  cities 
that  ludd  immediately  of  the  king  ;  the  grejiter  ])art  of  tin*  burghs 
wer«*  the  property  of  the  Imrons  or  the  ahliatial  churches,  and  the  me- 
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lro|>«»litan  cities  won*,  either  whf»lly  or  in  part,  under  the  jwdjrnoiy'  t»f 
their  bishops.  Sometimes  a  lay-lord,  master  of  the  ancient  citadel 
and  the  adjoining  quarter,  wranghnl  with  the  hisliop  for  the  siiieruiiity 
and  p»vernment  of  the  rest  of  the  city  ;  sometimes  the  kinjt  ])osiM\sHiHl 
a  t«»wer  when*  his  provt>st  held  military  jxissession,  and  levied  fn»m  the 
citizens  iKxnisional  subsidies,  over  and  alH»ve  the  asst^ssments  which  the 
bishop  and  the  lord,  each  in  his  own  district,  exacted,  llappilv  for 
the  burirhers,  thes4'thriv  powers  were  not  on  very  friendly  terms,  llie 
insurrection  t>f  one  of  the  (piarters  of  the  city»  almost  always  found  an 
auxiliary  in  the  srl^ticur  of  the  neigh Ixnirinjf  w  ard  ;  and  if  the  entire 
population  combined,  it  ntrely  happt'ned  but  that  a  sinisonahle  present 
to  one  or  other  of  the  liegt's,  would  pn^enn*  their  approlmtion  of  the 
n*v«dt.  Thus,  the  municipality  of  Auxerre  was  establishcHl  by  the 
cxinsiMit  of  the  count,  in  spite  of  the  bishop ;  and  at  Amiens,  the  king 
iuid  the  bishop  sidinl  with  the  citizens  against  the  count.  In  w'hat  is 
now  ealbnl  the  Stmth  of  Franct',  but  which  was  then  out  of  the  limits 
of  the  kingdom,  the  bishops  were,  in  gt'nend,  friendly  to  civic  freedom, 
and  ]irotectors  of  the  communcx.  Ibit  in  Franct*  nrojH*rly  so  cullixl,  in 
Ibirgundy,  and  in  Flanders,  sometimes  supjMirteu  by  the  kings,  and 
sometimes  singly,  the  I'cclesiastical  sovereigns,  wdth  the  aid  of  arms 
and  anathemas,  maintaineil  against  the  communes^  a  war  which,  after 
the  vicissitudes  of  three  centuries,  terminated  in  the  simultaiUMms  ruin 
of  municipal  rights  and  scignoral  privileges.’ 

At  the  close  of  the  eleventh  century,  Laon  was  one  of  tlic 
most  important  cities  in  the  kingdom  of  France.  The  industry 
of  the  inhabitants  and  its  advantageous  situation,  made  it  a  sort 
of  inferior  capital,  and  the  bishopric,  with  its  right  of  seigno¬ 
rage,  was  one  of  the  richest  ecclesiastical  henelices  in  the  coun¬ 
try.  It  became,  in  consecpieiice,  an  object  of  intrigue  and  bri¬ 
bery  :  ambitious  and  rapacious  men  obtained  it  in  succession, 
and  the  city  was  exposed  to  the  usual  effects  of  despotism  and 
misrule.  The  nobles  and  their  followers  plundered  the  citizens 
hy  force  of  arms  :  the  latter,  in  their  turns,  pillaged  the  pea¬ 
santry  who  fre(juented  the  place  for  curiosity  or  traffic:  and  to 
these  private  excesses  were  added,  the  arbitrary  levies  of  the 
ejiiscopal  sovereign,  and  the  judiciary  visitation  of  those  who 
were  unable  to  pay.  In  the  year  1  HHJ,  the  see,  after  a  vacancy 
of  two  years,  was  purchased  by  (»audri,  a  Norman  ecch‘siaslic, 
fierce,  haughty,  dissipated,  and  grasping.  His  cruelty  was  not 
inferior  to  his  other  bad  qualities,  and  his  savage  mandattrs  foumi 
a  ready  executioner  in  a  black  slave,  whom  he  employed  rather 
actively  in  torturing,  putting  out  eyes,  and  inflicting  death.  At 
length,  during  the  absence  of  this  right  reverend  dignitary,  the 
people  persuaded,  hy  the  seasonable  application  of  a  handsome 
bribe,  tlie  clergy  and  knights  whom  he  had  left  in  authority,  to 
grant  them  a  municipal  charter,  providing  for  the  security  of 
person  and  pro|>erty,  the  due  administration  of  justice,  and  the 
equitable  adjustment  of  taxation.  Gaudri,  on  his  return,  was 
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iiuliiccd,  also  by  a  well-tinietl  douceur^  to  confirm  by  oath,  the 
covenants  that  bad  been  made  in  his  absence ;  while  the  offer 
of  an  annual  tribute  procured  the  royal  sanction.  When, 
however,  the  money  thus  obtained  had  been  spent,  the  bishop, 
with  Ids  clergy  and  no!)les,  began  to  plot  against  the  lil)crties  of 
the  people ;  and,  prevailing  on  the  king  to  withdraw'  his  con¬ 
sent,  began  anew  tlie  system  of  vexation.  Rut  three  years  of 
freedom  had  fostered  a  spirit  that  was  not  disposed  to  yield 
without  a  struiiiile.  ^^'hcn  it  was  ascertained  that  the  charter 
had  been  annulled,  the  shops  were  shut  as  in  a  season  of  public 
mourning,  secret  assemblies  were  held,  and  a  number  of  indi¬ 
viduals  bound  themselves,  by  an  oath,  to  exterminate  the  bishop 
and  the  nobles.  ’J’he  Archdeacoti  Anselm,  an  ecclesiastic  in 
high  repute  for  learning  and  probity,  was  apprised  of  the  con¬ 
spiracy,  and,  without  betraying  the  plotters,  warned  the  bishop 
of  his  danger,  entreating  him  not  to  expose  himself  by  taking 
part  in  a  splendid  procession  then  about  to  take  place.  ‘  Fie,’ 
was  the  bishop’s  answer,  ‘  I  shall  not  die  by  such  hands  as 
those.’  The  advice  was  taken  only  in  part :  he  armed  his  do¬ 
mestics,  w  ith  a  number  of  knights,  and  appeared  at  his  post. 
While  the  procession  was  moving  along,  one  of  the  conspirators 
started  from  a  recess,  exclaiming — Commune  !  Commune  /  Rut, 
owing  to  the  want  of  concert,  the  demonstration  ended  in  a 
slight  tumult,  and  only  served  the  ]nirpose  of  putting  the  pre¬ 
late  on  his  guard,  and  inducing  him  to  call  in  a  number  of 
]K‘asantry  from  the  demesnes  of  the  church,  as  a  garrison  to  his 
palace  and  the  towers  of  the  cathedral.  These,  however,  he 
disorganized  the  following  day ;  and  when,  after  repeated  delays, 
the  citizens  rose  in  good  earnest,  such  was  his  infatuation,  that 
he  replied,  with  a  hearty  laugh,  to  the  persons  w  ho  brought  the 
intelligence:  ‘What  do  these  foolish  people  mean  by  their 
‘risings?  If  John,  my  black,  were  to  pull  the  best  man  among 
‘  them  by  the  nose,  he  would  not  dare  to  grumble.  Since  I  have 
‘  compelled  them  to  give  up  w  hat  they  called  their  commune^  I 
‘  shall  find  no  difficulty  in  keeping  them  quiet.* 

‘  Oil  the  following  day,  in  the  aftcriuxiii,  wliile  the  bishop,  in  full 
M'curity,  wiis  arranging  with  an  archdeacon  named  Walter,  the  new' 
measures  of  |M»lici»  which  had  lH‘Comc  necess;iry,  and  especially,  the 

{irojiort iiiii  and  distribution  of  the  assessments  to  be  levifnl  on  the 
)urg«*sses,  a  great  disturliance  t«H>k  place  in  the  strwts,  and  a  nume¬ 
rous  crowd  was  heard  to  raise  the  cry  of  Cofumune !  Commune!  This 
w^ls  the  signal  of  insurrection,  and  at  the  same  moment,  strong  Ixnlies 
of  the  citizens,  armed  with  swords,  lanci*s, cross Jiows,  chihs,  aridTiXes. 
investtnl  the  episcopal  ]ialace,  near  the  metrojxditan  church,  of  which 
they  t<x»k  jxissession.  At  the  first  announcement  of  this  revolt,  the 
nobles,  who  had  jiromisml  the  bishop  to  render  him  assistance  in  case 
<»f  ne<'d,  docked  hastily  to  him  from  all  quarters ;  but,  as  fast  ns  they 
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arrivinl,  they  were  st'ized  by  the  i>eople,  and  massacrtMl  without  mercy. 
As  their  principal  object  was  to  make  sure  of  the  bishop,  they 
the  siege  of  the  palace ;  and,  having  stormed  it  in  spite  of  the  resist¬ 
ance  of  those  within,  the  bishop  had  only  time  to  put  on  the  dress  of 
one  of  his  domestics,  and  to  take  refuge  in  a  cellar,  where  one  of  his 
people  hid  him  in  a  barrel,  which  he  closetl  u^).  The  insurgents  filled 
the  house,  examining  in  all  directions,  and  crying  out : — “  Where  is  he, 
the  traitor,  the  scoundrel  ?”  A  st'rvant  iK'tniyed  the  hiding-place  of 
his  master.  One  of  the  chiefs  of  the  revolt,  and  among  the  first  who 
reached  the  spot  jxiinted  out,  w;us  a  ci'rtain  Thiegaud,  a  serf  of  the 
church  of  St.  Vincent,  who  had  for  a  considerable  time  received  the 
tolls  of  a  bridge  near  the  city,  belonging  to  Knguerrand,  Lord  of 
Coney.  In  this  office  he  had  iHH'n  a  mighty  plunderer,  forcing  money 
from  the  {lassengiTs,  and,  as  was  rejMirted,  sometimes  putting  them  to 
death.  This  man,  of  brutal  manners,  was  known  to  the  bisho]),  who  liad 
bestowed  on  him  in  joke,  the  name  of  Isengrhif—n  nick-name  given  to 
the  wolf  in  the  tales  and  fables  of  this  time,  just  us  Heynara  is  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  fox  in  the  popular  language  of  the  present  day.  When 
the  covering  of  the  hogshead  in  which  the  bishop  was  crouching,  had 
Ik'cii  raised  by  his  pursuers, — “  Is  any  one  within?”  cried  Thiegaud, 
striking  a  stick  against  the  side.  Ilere  is  a  wretched  prisoner,”  re¬ 
plied  the  bishop,  with  a  trembling  voice.  “  Ah,  ah  !”  said  the  serf  of 
St.  Vincent,’  “  it  is  you  then,  master  /jrewgriw,  that  have  crept  into 
this  tub.”  At  the  same  time,  he  pulled  out  the  bishop  by  the  hair. 
Me  was  severely  lieuten,  and  dragged  into  the  street.  All  this  while, 
he  was  supplicating  for  his  life,  offering  to  swear  upon  the  gospels  that 
he  would  resign  the  see,  promising  all  the  money  he  possc^ssed,  and 
protesting  that,  if  they  wished  it,  he  would  leave  the  country.  But 
neither  plaint  nor  prayer  availed;  their  only  answers  were  blows  and 
insults.  At  last,  a  man  named  Bernard  Desbruyeres  gave  him  a  blow 
on  the  head  with  a  two-edged  axe,  and  almost  at  the  same  moment,  u 
second  blow  with  the  same  weapon,  finished  his  sufferings.  Thiegaud, 
seeing  on  his  finger  the  episcopal  ring,  cut  it  off  with  a  sword  to  se¬ 
cure  the  prize ;  the  b^xly,  entirely  stripped,  was  thrust  asido-  into  a 
corner,  and  every  burgess  who  passed  by.  Hung  dirt  or  stones,  accom- 
jmnying  the  insult  with  railing  and  curses.’ 

In  the  mean  time,  murder  and  havock  were  following  in  the 
train  of  insurrection.  The  revolters  put  to  death  all  the  nobles 
who  had  not  Hed,  insulted  and  despoiled  their  dames,  sucked 
their  palaces,  and  set  fire  to  the  dwellings  of  the  most  ob¬ 
noxious.  They  suffered,  however.  Archdeacon  Anselm  to  bury 
tlie  corpse  of  the  bishop,  although  it  was  liurried  into  tlie 
grave  w  ithout  tlie  rites  of  sepulture. 

Thus  far  we  have  traced,  in  the  history  of  the  municipality  of 
Laon,  the  average  course  of  revolution.  Tirst,  pacific  attempts  to 
obtain  relief  and  privilege  on  the  part  of  the  people,  with  fair  and 
specious  concession  from  their  superiors :  then  follows  regret  for 
power  resigned,  violation  of  promises, and  re-assumptionof  autho¬ 
rity :  and  last  conics  the  terrible  re-action,  the  wrath  and  vengeance 
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of  the  exasj>r rate'll  people.  Happy  will  it  be,  both  for  riilei^  anti 
for  snbiects,  if  the  lessons  supplied  by  ]>ast  miseries,  intliienoe 
Iwith  parties  to  a  wiser  conduct,  to  ct>ncHialion  aui!  coi\liaI  union. 

Matters,  ol‘  course,  did  not  rest  in  this  state.  'I'he  burghers, 
auare  that  they  had  gone  too  far  either  to  recede  or  to  liope 
for  iiupuiiity,  and  with  a  view  to  secure  an  efficient  auxiliary, 
purchased  llic  alliance  of  a  powerful  baron,  'rhoinas  de  Marie, 
the  ]>crsoiial  enemy  of  the  then  King  of  France,  liouis-le-(iros. 
'Fheir  measures  si'cm,  however,  to  have  bei'U  very  absurdly  ar- 
rangeil,  since,  instead  of  defending  to  the  last,  the  walls,  and 
trenches,  and  strong  positions  of  their  city,  they  abandoned  it 
at  the  suggestion  of  their  ally,  and  tiwk  refuge  in  his  fortresses. 
Laon  was  imiiu'diately  plundered,  the  worthy  Thomas  de  Marie 
himself  following  the  example.  The  partisans  of  the  bishop 
broke  loose,  and  those  of  the  inhabitants  w  ho  remained  behind, 
guilty  or  innocent,  were  hunted  out  without  mercy,  and  tortured 
or  slain.  \\  ar  raged  fiercely  in  the  neighbouring  regions, 
riiomas  de  Marie  spared  neither  convents  nor  holy  places;  nor 
was  the  struggle  stayed,  until  the  king  in  pe  rson  had  compe  lleil, 
after  a  long  siege*,  the  strong  castle  of  that  tierce  nedde  to  sur- 
reneler.  'The  cili/ens  e>f  Laon  who  were  founel  in  it,  suffered 
the  j>ains  and  penalties  e)f  high  treason;  aiiei  the  ecclcsiastieMl 
power  was  rt'-e*stahlisheel,  without  slipulatieni,  in  the  elevoted 
city.  Still,  the  st>irit  of  frt'edom  survived  the  desolation.  Another 
serie*s  of  etlbrts,  e>f  which  the  ]>articulars  are  not  preserved,  ter- 
minateel,  in  1  in  the  concession  of  a  charter,  granted  by  the 
bishop,  and  ratified  by  the  same  Louis-le-(Tros  who  had  destroyed 
the  former.  A  full  amnesty  was  published,  and,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  thirteen  individuals,  whose  names  are  recorded  in  the 
iiistruinent,  all  exiles  were  permitted  to  return.  During  the 
forty  or  fifty  years  which  followed  this  happy  compact,  the 
cilizc*ns  ol  Laon  prospered  and  grew  wealthy  ;  but  their  tran- 
(piillit)  was  interrupted  by  the  intrigues  and  violence  of  Roger 
de  Kosay,  who  was  made  bishop  in  1175.  A  war  ensued,  in 
which  the  King  of  France,  liOuis-le-.leune,  took  part  with  the 
municipality ,  and  the  bishop  was  compelled  to  withdraw  his 
pretensions.  In  the  succeeding  reign,  he  was  more  successful; 
and  for  a  siiort  time,  the  charter  was  annulled,  though  it  was 
speedily  renewed.  Without,  however,  following  any  further, 
the  variatHuis  of  craft  and  force  w  hicli  were  alternately  employed, 
we  shall  slate  briefly  ,  that,  in  l^kfl,  the  commercial  privileges  of 
Laon  were  finally  taken  away;  and  a  special  ordinance  provided, 
that  their  great  lutlls  should  be  confiscated,  and  the  bell-tower 
no  longer  In*  i'alled  by  tlie  name  of  belfry  . 

*  As  Bocial  revolutions  nevrr  Uikt*  jdace  without  an  altcrution  of  the 
naiiu's  attached  to  ]>uhlic  edifices,  a  suhfkHtnent  order  forlmd  that  the 
tower  from  which  the  two  great  1h*11s  of  the  municipalitv  had  l»eeii 
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taken  awuv,  slumld  Ruy  longer  Ik»  called  Indfry  (iK'ffnn).  It  should  »eeni, 
tliiil  l>y  thi!»  it  \\as  intende^i  to  effai'e  the  democratic  recidleeticms  at- 
tachinl  te  those  ancient  walls,  whence  was  heard  of  old  the  signal  which 
announctHl  to  the  fnv  burgesM's  the  o|H'ning  of  the  |H)pular  assembly, 
or  the  dangt'r  of  the  city.  The  ladfrv.  or  the  great  communal  tower, 
built  in  the  centn'  of  the  city,  o*as  a  subjt'ct  of  pride  and  emulation 
among  the  small  republics  of  the  middle  ages.  They  employiMl  large 
sums  in  building  and  ornamenting  them,  that  they  might  give  from 
their  height  and  station,  a  lofty  tdea  of  the  |Hnver  of  tneir  |M»ssi'ssors. 
It  was  chiefly  among  the  ctmmnnrs  of  the  sotith,  that  this  s|»eeii's  of 
emulation  reigneil ;  they  stnn'e  to  stiriMiss  each  other  in  imigniHciuice, 
and  sometimes  in  whimsical  etbx't,  in  the  ciuistructimi  of  their  towers. 
They  gave  to  thes*'  iHlifli'ea  S4»norous  and  far-fetclnnl  names,  such  as 
Mimndiriy  or  the  Marvei  ;  and  it  is  probable,  that  the  famous  ttover  of 
Pis;i  owes  to  a  vanity  of  this  kind  its  singular  architecture.’ 

Such  is  the  view  taken  by  M.  rbierry  of  a  state  of  society 
wliich  has  excitcil  too  little  attention  on  tlie  part  of  liistoriaiis, 
and  which  deserves  more  minute  and  exten.sive  investigation. 
In  one  respect,  weave  inclined  to  think  that  he  Itas  heen  in  some 
degree  nusled  hy  jus  theory,  and  hy  his  zeal  in  behalf  of  free 
institutions.  In  all  this  restlessness  of  the  nuinieipalities  of 
I'ranco,  Ite  discovers  the  evulenee  of  a  spirit  of  liherly,  and  of  ii 
tendency  to  its  assertion,  pervading  the  whole  course  of  b'reneh 
hi.stoi  V  ;  the  illustration  of  a  continued,  though  not  always  oh- 
\ious  controversy  between  governors  and  people  concerning 
)H>pular  lights.  With  him,  it  is  a  fragment  of  eonstilutioiiul 
iiistory,  and  finding  its  parallel  in  recent  events.  To  us,  how- 
t‘ver,  it  appears,  that  it  may  lie  accounted  for  on  much  more 
siinpk'  and  tangible  ])rinciples.  Man's  first  impulses  will,  of 
coursis  leail  him  to  seek  the  supply  of  his  animal  necessities ; 
and  while  he  can  secure  this,  and  nothing  more,  he  will  proliably 
remain  in  a  contented  though  hnmhlc  condition.  Hut  let  him  once 
wax  fat,  and  he  will  kick.  When  society  passes  from  the  state 
of  jHiverty  to  that  of  wealth,  it  will  carry  its  desires  forward  to 
the  po>scssu>n  of  pow  er ;  and  if  that  liesidei  alum  he  in  the  cx- 
clu>ivc  grasp  of  any  individual  or  corporation  whatsoever,  there 
will  Ik*  jealousies,  and  enmities,  and  strife.  Now  this  was  pre- 
c‘*>ely  the  slate  of  things  in  tlie  case  before  us.  The  cities  were 
populous, and  the  |>ei>ple  rich;  they  felt  their  consequence;  they 
were  de^irolls  of  }>ower,  both  as  power  simply,  and  as  the  se¬ 
curity  of  their  wealth  and  iiidepeiulence  relatively.  Hence,  their 
per>everiug  hostility  to  their  oppressors. 

There  is  another  view  of  the  matter,  on  which  we  lay  no 
.Stress,  because  w  e  are  not  pre|iared  to  follow'  it  out ;  but  which, 
if  w  e  were  in  w  ant  of  a  subject  for  investigation,  we  should  feel 
iuchned  to  pursue  with  some  attention.  Might  not  all  this  agi¬ 
tation  have  somewhat  of  a  religious  character;  and,  without 
comhining  distinct  views  of  the  proper  substitute,  have  for  its 
\oi..  1. — N.s.  u  l' 
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object,  the  rejection  of  that  heavy  and  unrelenting  oppression, 
\i  hich  not  only  hound  the  body  and  enthralled  the  intellect,  but 
weighed  down  the  souls  and  consciences  of  men  ? 

Art.  On  the  Principles  it)'  Interpretatioitf  as  applied  to  the  Pro¬ 
phecies  of  Iloltf  Scripture :  a  l)iscours<*,  cloliverod  l>eforc  the 
Monthly  AHsociati(»n  of  I'on^regutionul  Ministers  ;  and  published 
at  their  He(|uest.  M'ith  Enlargements  and  Supplementary  Notes. 
Jtv  .h»hn  I’ye  Smith,  D.l).  hvo.  pp.  7-*  Price  GJ.  London. 
ia2i>. 

^rUKUK  is,  surely,  no  more  certain  indication  of  a  vitiated 
*  religious  taste,  than  a  disrelish  for  the  plainer  arid  more 
liractical  parts  of  the  inspired  volume, — those  in  which,  in  these 
last  days,  (iod  hath  spoken  unto  us  by  his  Son;  and  a  preference 
for  those  portions  which,  fi*om  their  poetical  ])hraseology  and 
recondite  allusions,  are  necessarily  involved  in  great  obscurity. 
^  et,  among  a  certain  class,  not  a  small  one,  of  religious  persons, 
the  letter  of  Scripture  is  deemed  worthy  of  so  much  more  at¬ 
tention  and  reverence  than  its  true  meaning,  that  those  texts 
and  phrases  are  the  mo*it  frequently  cited,  the  import  of  which 
is  least  obvious  and  direct ;  and  cited,  in  many  cases,  in  a  mys¬ 
tical  sense,  wholly  foreign  1’iomi  the  true  grammatical  import. 
\Vc  have  had  opportunities  of  observing,  how  fond  more  espe¬ 
cially  illiterate  teachers  and  ministers  of  limited  attainments  are, 
of  selecting  their  texts  from  the  prophetical  parts  of  the  Old 
Testament ;  seizing  upon  some  highly  iigurativc  expression, 
either  as  a  motto,  or  a  spiritual  enigma,  in  utter  disregard  of  the 
context  and  the  general  subject.  For  such  persons,  the  histo¬ 
rical  portions  of  Scripture  have  little  attraction,  unless  as  they 
can  he  construed  typically;  the  devotional  portions  are  not  more 
to  their  taste,  unless  they  can  he  interpreted  mystically ;  and 
even  the  prophetical  Scriptures  are  little  esteemed,  except  as 
accommodated  to  a  spiritual  .sense.  In  fact,  by  a  general  rule 
of  inversion,  the  devotional  parts  of  Scripture  are  by  them  re¬ 
garded  as  prophetical,  the  prophetical  as  devotional.  They 
find  the  Gospel  chiefly  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  esteem  the 
Apocalypse  the  most  precious  portion  of  the  New*. 

This  strange  propensity  may  in  part,  perhaps,  he  traced  to 
that  law  of  our  nature,  by  w  hich  what  is  indefinite  and  obscure, 
acts  with  greater  force  upon  the  imagination,  and  produces  the 
strongest  emotions.  'I'here  is  a  mysterious  charm  investing 
<lark  passages,  and  secret  chambers,  and  the  dim  religious  light 
of  Uoinish  temples,  that  attaches  to  no  other  species  of  archi¬ 
tecture  ;  and  it  would  seem  that,  in  some  way  analogous  to 
this,  obscure  ideas, — the  rays  of  truth  dimmed  and  coloured  by 
an  imperfect  medium, — produce  an  cflTcct  on  certain  minds,  which 
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clear  iilcas  would  not  have.  An  enigma,  a  paradox,  a  parable, 
will  rouse  and  stimulate  the  languid  or  undcvelo|>ed  reasoning 
powers  of  the  child  or  the  savage,  when  the  hare  truth  would 
fail  to  interest.  And  thus,  a  figurative  phrase,  to  which  an  ob¬ 
scure  and  indistinct  meaning  is  attached,  will  impress  the  mind 
more  forcibly  than  the  same  truth  literally  and  simply  expressed, 
'riie  same  cause  gives  to  hieroglyphic  characters  a  power  over 
the  imagination,  which  cannot  be  excited  by  alphabetic  writing. 
And  so  it  is,  that  the  hieroglyphic  language  of  prophecy  de¬ 
rives  a  charm  from  its  very  obscurity  and  indistinctness ;  and 
nothing  is  to  some  persons  more  unwelcome,  than  the  services  of 
the  critic  and  the  expositor. 

That  *  grammarians  would  take  upon  themselves  to  teach 
‘  bishops  and  divines  ’, — that  pedants  w'ouJd  come  to  be  preferred 
to  canonists,  and  Greek  scholars  to  schoolmen,  w’as  the  reason¬ 
able  apprehension  entertained  by  the  fathers  of  Trent,  as  the 
consetiuence  of  the  study  and  translation  of  the  Hebrew  and 
Cl  reek  Scriptures.  The  same  prejudice  which  led  them  to  con¬ 
tend  for  the  Divine  and  paramount  authority  of  the  Latin  ver¬ 
sion,  still  operates  on  the  minds  of  many  Protestants  with  re¬ 
spect  to  the  authorized  Lnglish  Translation.  To  the  correct 
interpretation  of  Scripture,  there  is  as  strong  repugnance  in 
the  minds  of  many  well-meaning  persons  among  ourselves,  as 
was  then  avowed  by  the  Komanists  against  tlie  translation 
of  Scripture.  But  what  is  the  design  of  a  translation?-  Is  it 
any  other  than  to  place  an  unlearned  reader  as  nearly  as  pos¬ 
sible  in  the  situation  of  the  parties  to  wrhom  the  sacred  document 
w  as  originally  addressed,  so  as  to  enable  him  to  exercise  his  own 
faculties  immediately  upon  the  plain  substance  of  the  Divine 
communication  or  record  ?  But  a  translation,  however  faithful 
and  ade(juate,  can  but  very  imperfectly  effect  this.  Un¬ 
acquainted  with  the  historic  facts,  the  customs  and  usages,  and 
conventional  idiom  of  those  remote  li files  and  foreign  countries, 
the  modern  reader  is  placed  under  circunistances  extremely  dis¬ 
advantageous.  He  will  still  have,  in  many  cases,  the  interpre¬ 
tation, — the  true  translation,  to  seek.  If  it  be  really  his  wish  to 
arrive  at  the  genuine  sense,  he  will  not  content  himself  with 
having  the  words  in  his  own  language,  but  will  anxiously  seek  to 
ascertain  the  spirit  of  the  original.  And  in  order  to  this,  the 
only  rational  method  is  to  cultivate  that  historical  and  philologi¬ 
cal  knowledge,  the  amplest  possession  of  which,  though  it  may 
entitle  the  individual  to  the  distinction  of  a  learned  man,  does 
but  place  him  on  a  level,  as  to  the  means  of  understanding  the 
Scriptures,  with  the  plainest  and  most  unlettered  believer  of  the 
age  and  nation  to  which  the  inspired  writer  originally  addressed 
himself. 

This,  however,  is  not  the  method  which  is  the  most  usually 
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adopted.  Biblical  students  have  ever  been  more  apt  to  seek 
for  mysteries  in  the  sacred  text,  for  treasures  of  philosophy  in 
the  depths  of  etymoloj^v,  and  spiritual  conundrums  in  the  figures 
and  metaphors  of  poetry,  than  to  close  with  the  real  dilKculties 
of  interpretation,  which  are  for  the  most  part  extrinsic  to  the 
text  itself.  Where  is  the  passage  so  t>hscure  that  we  should  he 
at  any  loss  as  to  the  intention  of  the  sacred  writer,  if  we  could 
hut  know  the  circuinslances  under  which  he  was  ]>laced,  and  the 
facts  that  were  present  to  his  mind  ?  ^^’e  speak  now  of  the  in¬ 

terpretation  of  language,  whether  in  its  simpler  conventional 
form,  or  in  that  of  a  fij^urative  and  poetic  diction.  The  inter¬ 
pretation  of  pro])hecy  has  its  peculiar  diftictdtics,  arising  partly 
from  the  deficiency  of  our  historic  knowledfije,  and  partly  from 
other  causes,  which  art'  poiiited  out  in  the  highly  valuable  pro¬ 
duction  which  has  suggested  these  remarks. 

The  main  design  of  the  learned  Author,  as  intimated  in  the 
title-page,  is  not  to  propose  any  new  scheme  of  interpretation; 
nor  to  stimulate  ('hristians  indiscriminately  to  pursue  the  inves¬ 
tigation  of  the  prophecies,  hut  to  recal  the  Church  to  sound 
principles  cd*  interpretation,  which  have  heen  too  much  lost  sight 
of.  I  le  ]>luces  ih*-*  inipoi  lance  of  this  hrafjch  of  sacivd  know¬ 
ledge  in  its  ju'it  light,  when  he  remarks,  that  it  serves  to  the  il¬ 
lustration  of  (iod’s  universal  providence;  it  confirms,  by  the 
most  decisive  proof,  the  reality  of  revealed  religion ;  it  is  a  ^lart 
of  the  homage  due  to  the  records  of  that  revelation ;  it  elicits 
and  establishes  many  of  the  most  important  rules  for  the  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  liihle  generally  ;  and  it  furnishes  a  rich  abun¬ 
dance  of  the  materials  and  motives  for  devotion. 

‘  For  those  persiuis,  therefore,’  adds  Dr.  S.,  ‘who  possess  the  re¬ 
quisite  iiieaiKs  and  op}M)rtiuiities  for  this  purpose,  it  is  clearly  a  duty,  to 
employ  a  sutlicient  jMirtion  of  their  time  and  talents  in  the  diligent 
search  into  the  meaning  and  the  fultilment  of  the  prophetic  oracles. 
Yet,  we  cannot  hold  hirth  this  as  an  easy  occupation.  We  cannot  pro- 
mis*'  success  in  it  to  indolent  or  partial  inquirers,  to  thos*'  who  have  a 
previously-firmed  system  for  which  they  are  only  in  quest  of  supjMirt, 
to  those  who  are  stH'king  the  gratification  of  an  indevcmt  curiosity,  or 
(though  I  cannot  express  this  without  reluctance)  to  any  persons,  iio\v- 
ever  sincere  and  upright,  w’ho  implicitly  rely  upon  the  common  trans¬ 
lation  in  these,  which,  more  than  the  other  Ixmiks  of  scripture,  are  ge¬ 
nerally  remarkable  for  difficulty  in  the  terms  and  obscurity  in  the 
matter.  This  ditficulty  luid  obscurity  are  intimated  in  various  ]>arts  of 
the  divine  word.  Striking  instances  we  have  in  those  passages  of  the 
last  pniphetic  Uiok  of  scripture,  which  expressly  demand  a  mind  en- 
diiwtHl  w  ith  a  prculiar  “  w  isdom,”  in  order  to  understand  its  myste¬ 
rious  kuiguage.*  pp.  1,2. 

1  Dwards  the  close  of  tue  discourse,  the  following  most  sea- 
soimblo  counsel,  dictated  alike  by  wisdom  and  kindness,  is  ad- 
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ilressod  to  tho?c  who  are  in  clanger  of  being  led  away  hy  the 
prevailing  excitement. 

‘  1  must  express  the  convictiun  of  my  mind,  that  it  is  not  the  im¬ 
mediate  duty  of  all  Christians  to  engage  in  this  hrunch  of  scriptural 
iiupiiry  :  and  this  conviction  rests  ujMin  the  plain  reason,  that  (rod 
has  not  made  that  the  duty  of  any  persons,  for  which  he  has  not  fur¬ 
nished  them  with  the  necessary  means.  Hut  the  larger  jwrt  of  sincere 
and  devout  Ixdievers  cannot  command  the  time  which  those  long  and 
laborious  discpiisitions  require,  in  order  to  pnrsue  them  advantagiNnisly  ; 
and,  if  they  had  suthcient  leisure  without  neglecting  plainly  incum- 
lient  duties,  they  are  ncct  possessed  of  that  acquaintance  with  philology 
and  history,  which  is  manifestly  indispensable  to  investigations  of  this 
nature,  i^et  not  such  excellent  persons  regrt*t  their  disability.  They 
have  other  and  more  profitable  objtHits  to  engage  their  attention  and  to 
fill  their  hi'arts.  They  iuhhI  not  occupy  themselves  with  **  the  light 
shining  in  a  dark  place,’*  when  they  can  walk  under  the  brightness  c»f 
the  Sun  of  Hightciousness ;  the  clearly  revealed  doctrine's  and  promises, 
the  precepts,  examples,  w'arnings,  devotional  comj)ositions,  and  his¬ 
torical  illustrations  of  the  divine  word.  Yet,  I  am  far  from  supposing 
that  it  is  not  incumln'iit  np>n  those  to  w'hotn  Providence  has  given  the 
means  and  oppeertunities,  to  engage  in  this  class  of  sacred  studies  ; 
]»rovided  they  do  not  allow  it  to  infringe  upon  the  more  obvious  and 
universally  necessary  duties  of  faith  and  olk'dience.  Hut  it  should  not 
1)0  forgotten,  that  these  pursuits  are  not  a  little  ensnaring  ;  and  that, 
w'ithout  sanctified  wisdom  and  wntchfulness,  they  are  very  liable  to 
usuiq)  an  immoderate  measure  of  attention  and  feeling.  Such  ill-pro¬ 
portioned  knowledge  pufFeth  up.”  If  we  embark  in  these  inquiries, 
from  a  curious  desire  of  prying  into  futurity,  from  an  **  ambition  to 
know  the  times  or  the  seasons  which  the  Father  hath  put  in  his  own 
power,”  or  from  a  wish  to  distinguish  ourselves  among  our  fcllow- 
christians,  we  may  l>e  assured  that  we  are  in  a  sinful  state  of  mind,  and 
that  the  divine  blessing  will  not  descend  upon  our  occupation.  If 
even  we  had  the  very  gift  itself  of  prophecy,  and  understocnl  all 
mysteries  and  all  knowledge, — and  had  not  charity,  we  should  l>e  no¬ 
thing  ”  that  is  go(Kl  and  valuable  in  the  divine  estimation.  “  C’ovet 
c'arnestly,”  says  the  apostle,  “  the  best  gifts :  and  yet  I  shew  unto  you 
a  more  excellent  way.”  Let  us,  then,  seek  to  combine  nil  other  studies 
with  a  holy,  humble,  and  devout  state  of  mind  and  action.  J^et  us 
“  grow  in  the  grace  and  knowdedge  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.”  Let 
us  strive  to  become  more  diHJplv  acquainted  with  the  doctrines,  the 
])ractical  applications,  and  the  Julfilled  prophecies  of  the  divine  word, 
respt'cting  his  Person,  his  work,  and  his  free  salvation.  Let  us  seek 
to  have  our  hearts  more  enlarged  and  filled  with  the  purest  principles 
of  faith  and  piety  and  active  usefulness.  These  will  be  incomparably 
greater  and  more  glorious  attainments  than  the  most  profound  study 
of  unfulfilled  prophecy,  or  the  most  correct  acquaintance  wdth  the 
principles  upon  which  it  must  be  interpreted.*  pp.  55,  56. 

To  the  Biblical  student,  the  Rules  for  the  Internretntion  of 
Prophecy,  laid  down  hy  Dr.  Smith,  wdll  afford  a  safe  and  useful 
directory.  They  difl*er  from  those  which  were  given  from  Dr.' 
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Ailix  in  n  former  Number,  in  parlakinjj  less  of  the  charneter  of 
eanons  or  axiomatic  propositions,  beinjj  rather  practical  direc¬ 
tions  of  a  general  nature.  They  aiv  prx'eede«!  by  a  brief  l>ut 
extremely  valualde  bi'^torical  sketch  of  the  llebnnv  inspired  pro¬ 
phets,  in  the  order  of  lime  in  which  they  dourished.  '!'he 
Ixules  themselvi  s,  which  are  twelve  in  uunilx'r,  xve  deem  it  unne¬ 
cessary  to  ir.anscnlx' :  nor  >hall  we  attempt  an  analxsis  of  a  dis¬ 
course  xvhich  Is  itself  so  truly  analytical  in  its  spirit,  and  which, 
we  doubt  not,  will  soon  l>e  in  the  |mssession  of  e\ery  intellie^ent 
reader  who  feels  an  interest  in  the  subject.  I  ixler  the  sixth 
l^ule,  the  learned  NN’nter  adx’crts  to  the  pernicious  mistakes  into 
whicli  some  professed  interpreters  have  fallen,  ihroujih  a  want  of 
historic.’tl  know  Knlge,  and  the  practice  of  arbitrarily  misapplyinir 
fuldlltMl  prophecies  to  the  historx'  of  the  ('‘hnsHan  (^hurch,  the 
exjx'riem'e  of  indivitlnal  believers,  or  the  prest  nt  state  and  fu¬ 
ture  destiny  of  modern  nations.  ‘  Rut  it  may  be  asked  *,  he 
proceoils  to  say,  ‘  are  we  not  at  liberty  to  take  striking  passages 
‘  of  Scriptinc,  ;ind  apply  them  to  new  and  important  purposes 
‘  np<xn  a  principle  of  accommodation  ?  * 

*  IVrmit  iTM*  to  auswvr  this  qu(*stion  hr  .asking  anotiier:  Are  we  at 
lihi'rtv  to  'jwit  anv  incnning  np<»n  the  word  of  ditferent  from  its 

/HTw  inroper.  ilesiprxHl,  and  genuine  sense,  lus  aseertaiiKti  hv  competent 
invc*sticntion  r  —  I  ('an  imagint*  »*nly  one  way  in  which  such  accommo- 
iUtions  i'nji  hr  ]xTmitted  by  a  (Nin5»cieutious  mind  ;  and  that  is,  the  ex- 
isteiKT  of  some  reaemhlanee  or  .analngv,  either  in  the  ])hraaeoioGrx*  or  in 
the  sentintent.  UMweem  the  cases  ])rop(»sed.  If  the  nnairigT  l>e  in  the 
farmer,  the  citation  is  merely  in  the  same  way  in  which  men  often 
quote  a  line  of  ]XH*tr\ ,  and  apply  it  to  any  new  occasion :  vet  it  should 
lie  recollected  that,  in  so  applying  a  tine  passage,  of  A'irgii  or  Milton 
for  instaiK'e,  \vv  (ran  do  no  tiurm  ;  we  can  l(«d  no  man  inT4»  error  bv  it ; 
the  i»ew  application  is  iM'ver  suppos'd  to  have  U^n  the  (►rijrmal  inten¬ 
tion  of  the  author.  But,  since  the  Scriptures  are  the  repositorv  of 
(tod’s  revi-Ution,  to  which  all  Clhristiuns  justly  hwik  for  the  authori¬ 
tative  declarations  ot  etenittl  truth  and  religious  obligation,  it  is  evi- 
iientlv  a  far  in<.re  sf*rious  matter  for  us  co  quoU'  scriptural  ]iaasages. 
('ven  in  an  incidental  wax.  It  is  uluiost  certain,  that  most  hearers  and 
reailers  will  iniu^ine  that  the  truiisient  citation,  i»r  the  felicitous  allu¬ 
sion,  is  inentioiMHi  (av  rrtaenrr  in  the  ])articui:ir  respc^'l  for  which  it  is 
addiKHni.  To  sax  the  least,  therefore,  w'e  ouirhl  not  to  indulge  in  this 
iiractif'e  w'ithout  taking  es|K»ciui  cure  to  guard  against  Iteiiig  iiiisappre- 
riended. 

'  In  th<‘  other  case  suji]H»H(‘d,  that  ot  an  aiiaiogv  of  seiitliiieut,  I 
hnmblv  conceive  that  there  is  a  ]H»rfeetly  sate  unci  l(»gitiiimie ^uv  in 
which  we  in»\  }»r(kH*ed.  lVrhu|)s  tiiere  are  iioL  in  .Scripture  iiiiv  re- 
('itais  of  fact,  or  traits  of  charucter,  or  ]»reeepts  oi  otlier  deelurathoiK 
given  under  s|k‘Cife  circuniMtaiiccni,  which,  on  due  coimideruUon,  are 
not  most  truly  to  l*e  regurcleu  as  (.V/.vw  o/  .vo/nc  CrKM^JhAi-  ]*riuclpiv  : 
]mrlicuiar  iiiHtancc's  under  souu  <uit  creat  class  of  doctrinal  truth,  or 
inorfd  ri'asonitig,  or  the  conduct  of  the  divine  diajieiiriationh.  Wi  can 
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thcTvfi>Tv.  fmm  tho  partuniUr  iuNtaiuv,  aniviul  ti»  the  ^:iMu»rul  priii* 
ciplo  ;  and,  that  principlo  N'injr  «MHhlixh«Hl  hy  its  o\v\\  ovitlomv*  we 
i'lin  hrinj:  it  down  to  any  now  I'axo  which  apfHMirH  to  fall  within  its 
raiip'. 

‘  For  example:  we  may  take  ls;iiah  xxxiii.  M,  "The  sinners  in 
Zion  are  afraid,  fearfulness  hath  surpriM'tl  the  hyjwK'rites:  Who 
amoui:  Us  shall  dwell  with  the  dexouring  tin'?  Who  among  \is  shall 
dwell  w  ith  everlasting  hurnings?*‘  The  i'onnexion  n'fers  to  the  deli- 
veranet'  of  the  pious  Horekiah  and  his  jH't'ple,  who  trusted  in  (hnl, 
fnan  their  Assyrian  inraders  ami  fnuu  the  machinations  of  the  traitor- 
ou>  and  heathenishly-inelimHl  jvirtv  at  home,  .\gainst  them  the  j\idgt'- 
ments  of  heaven  are  denounet'tl,  in  verses  1 1  and  12,  timh'r  the  fre¬ 
quent  figure  of  "  devouring  fin'  and  in  this  passage  the  detecteil 
faction,  u}>iui  the  defi':4t  of  their  pnytvts  and  the  discovery  of  their 
tnMstUis,  are  di'scrilKnl  as  stricken  with  terror  and  ilespair.  Here, 
then,  is  a  single  instamv  under  a  gx'uend  class ;  and  it  illustnites  a 
Pr'incijylr,  namely,  the  certainty  of  Divine  .lastin'  in  the  punishment 
of  the  imix'uitent  and  hyj>ocriiic;d  acci>nling  to  their  deserts.  'Fhis 
Princi^'Jcj  therefore,  can  1k'  ihIuccsI,  confirmed,  and  enforced, 
as  I'quallv  tnie  and  equ.ally  claiming  the  regird  of  mankind,  at  all 
linn's  am\  under  :U1  >‘;irietics  of  circumstance.  If  tlu»se  enemioR  to 
their  enwintr)  had  s<>  much  n'aMUi  to  Ih'  afraid,  what  dread  should  m»s- 
M'vs  reln'ls  and  traitors  ;\g.iinst  the  law  and  the  g>sjH'l  of  (ichI?  The 
prophet  immoxliately  jwikxhxIs  to  declan'  the  sc'curity  of  the  righteous, 
in  tne  midst  of  the  judgements  which  fall  \i\Mm  the  w  icked  ;  and  thus 
he  supplies  us  with  an  exemplification  of  another  great  principle  in  the 
moral  government  of  GtxJ,  w  hich  wc  c;ui  safely  apply  to  the  widest 
extent.*  pp.  37* 

Hy  an  attention  to  this  principle  of  interpretation,  which 
might  seem  obvious,  were  it  not,  in  fact,  so  generally  overlooked, 
the  mo.^t  extensive  practical  use  of  the  prophetic  w  ritiugs,  may 
be  combined  with  the  most  rigid  adherence  to  the  genuine 
meaning  w  hich  is  ‘  the  mind  of  the  Spirit.’  ‘  ^^’e  can  never  be 
‘  under  a  necessity  remarks  Dr.  S.,  ‘  and  should  never  yield 
‘  to  the  temptation,  to  give  untrue  interpretations  of  any  part  of 

*  God's  most  sacred  word,  in  order  to  liavc  materials  for  any 
‘  kind  of  I'cligious  exhorlalion.’ 

It  is  remarkable,  yet  not  surprising,  that  some  of  the  indivi¬ 
duals  w  ho  have  indulged  themselves  the  most  unreservedly  in 
the<ie  untrue  applications  of  the  word  of  God,  have  been  the 
sticklers  for  the  dogma  of  a  plenary  verbal  inspiration.  The 
Uabbies  counted  the  letters  of  the  sacred  text,  and  almost  wor- 
ihipped  the  books  of  that  law,  of  which  they  unscrupulously 
perverted  the  import. 

Dr.  Smith  objects  to  the  term  ‘  double  sense\  in  reference  to 
the  prophecies,  as  ill-chosen  and  liable  to  be  misunderstood ; 
and  another  expression  current  in  some  circles,  ‘  a  literal  and  u 

*  spiritual  sense*,  he  regards  as  still  more  inipro)>er  and  pernicious. 
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I lecontencl2»,  that  what  Bishop  Lowth  terms,  ‘the  internal  sense* 
of  such  passages  as  are  cafiahle  of  a  literal  nicaninjj,  is  the  only 
true,  tjenuine,  aiul  intended  sense  of  the  inspired  w  ord. 

‘  There  are  kinds  of  composition  in  which  an  ap|vnrent  st'ns«'  is  pre- 
Hcntetl,  which  every  intelligent  reader  sim's  is  only  an  envelo]>c  for 
another  meaning  ;  and  it  is  this  other  meaning  which  is  the  author’s 
actual  desu^rif  his  one  and  true  intentam.  Thest»  are  allegories  and 
])artHlii's,  ot'  which  exampK*s  are  to  l)e  found  in  the  literature  of  all 
countries ;  aiul  the  oriental  nations  have  lK*cn  remarkably  attached  to 
such  forms  i»f  com jH>si lion.  Now,  proverbs,  aj>oh>gues,  panddes,  and 
allegories,  all  falling  under  this  class,  do  occur  in  the  Scriptures :  and 
not  infrt*(iuently,  large  imrtions  of  the  prophetical  writings  consist  of 
such  similitudes.  In  this  w’ay,  also,  use  is  made  of  the  symlxilical 
imagery  treated  of  in  a  f<»rmer  part  of  this  Discourse.  Hut  even  here, 
1  coiiot‘ive  that  the  ])hr.ise,  douhte  sense^  is  not  a  correct  one  ;  for  the 
first  or  su|H‘rticial  signifit^titui  is  not  what  the  author  intends;  his 
true  ami  irenuine  meaning  is  but  owe. 

‘  Hut  there  w-as  a  ]H'Culiarity  in  the  inspiriHl  writings  of  the  Hebrew  s, 
which  couhl  Indtuig  to  no  iither  writings  ;  liecause  it  anis«*  out  of  the 
religious  and  jaditicid  constitutitm  which  the  Auth<»r  of  truth  and  (bni 
of  gract'  wjis  j)least*d  to  confer  ujsm  them.  That  constitution  w’as 
fornual  ujxm  a  principle  of  substTvienev  to  the  spiritual  rei^n  of  w  hich 
we  have  iH'bire  simken,  the  progressive  kingdom  of  the  IVIessiah.  Tn- 
der  the  Isnielitisn  constitution,  ^h>s4‘s,  Aaron,  David,  and  the  ofhees 
thems4'lves  of  prophet,  ]>riest,  and  king,  were  types,  that  is,  intended 
resrmldances,  <»f  circumstances  corres|K»nding  in  the  ]H'rson,  the  work, 
and  the  instple  tif  the  Messiah.  Ilenct',  many  descriptions  occur  in 
the  prophetic  |mrts  of  the  Old  Testament,  which  are  applicable  to  the 
]H‘rs<ins  who  are  their  immediate  subjt»cts,  only  in  a  partial  and  very 
imjierfect  manner ;  but  which  find  a  complete  and  satisfactory  corre- 
s|K»udeiiiV  to  their  full  meaning,  in  the  Messiali  and  the  new  dispen¬ 
sation  of  which  he  is  the  Head.  In  the  application  of  this  principle, 
the  ancient  Israelitish  (^hurch  is  rejH'atedly  asserteil  in  the  N"ew’  Tes¬ 
tament  to  l»e  a  desigiuni  repn'stmtation  of  the  Christian  Church.  **  All 
these  things  hap|H'ned  unto  them  for  ensamples.  The  first  ta- 

liemacle  was  QTra^.*poX»»]  a  figure  for  the  time  then  present. — The  law’ 
had  a  shadow  of  the  p»od  things  which  were  to  come. — Ye  are  come 
unto  the  mount  Zi»»n,  and  unto  the  city  of  the  living  (wHi,  the  heavenly 
.lenisalem.” 

‘  Hut  1  do  not  ]H'rceive  that  the  ap])lication  of  this  principle  is  the 
admission  of  a stuise.  It  is  one  sense;  it  is  one  ]>r^icate  or 
(MlltH^tion  of  pmlicates ;  but,  by  original  design  and  construction, 
fornuHl  so  as  to  l»e  applied  to  tw<»  subjt'cts  ;  to  the  first,  by  anticipation 
Mild  jiartially,  and  to  the  sec(»nd,  in  ctmiplete  ]H‘rfecti<»n ;  the  former 
In'ing  the  temj>orary  representative  and  introiluction  to  the  latter.* 

j)]».  51,  52. 

1  lading  elsewhere  used  the  term  ‘  double  sense',  as  a  conve¬ 
nient,  rather  than  a  strictly  proper  mode  ol  expression,  we  are 
desirous  of  inliinating  our  concurremx*  in  these  judicious 
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ani  iiTijx)rtant  observation*.  At  the  same  time,  it  will  be  per¬ 
ceived,  that  Or.  Smith,  while  object int;^  to  the  term,  admits  the 
fact,  that  the  lanijna^  of  the  sacred  writers,  while  susceptible 
of  an  apparent  and  literal  sense,  sometimes  envelops  an  interior, 
prophetic  sense.  In  this  case,  although  the  meaning  is  one,  the 
sense,  we  submit,  may  he  ternuMl  w  ithout  great  impropriety  two¬ 
fold.  Rut  those  critics  w  ho,  w  itit  Michaelis,  ohjeot,  not  to  the 
term,  hut  to  ‘  the  hypothesis  of  a  double  sense*,  ileny  that  in¬ 
ternal  meaning  which  Dr.  Smith  contends  for  as  the  only  one 
actually  intendetl.  In  opposition  to  them,  we  would  defend 
the  use  of  the  word  till  a  better  is  suggested,  not  as  altogether 
unexceptionable,  hut  as  related  to  that  most  important  principle 
of  interpretation,  w  hich  the  Author  of  this  discourse  has  so  ably 
advocated. 

The  Supplementary  Notes  ap]KMuled  to  the  Discourse,  arc 
replete  with  valuable  critical  matter;  hut  we  cannot  more  dis¬ 
tinctly  allude  to  their  contents,  having  already  exceeded  our 
prescribed  limits.  This  ‘Discourse*  is  not,  however,  to  he 
viewed  as  belonging  to  the  ephemeral  class  of  publications 
usually  so  designated :  it  is  a  learneil  academic  pndcction. 
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and  the  grnerni  Princijdes  if  Cure.  Hv  l^imrd  Stewart,  M.l)., 
Licentiate  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians.  12mo.  pp.  l)(). 
Price  4.r.  Dmdon, 

K  medical  publications  of  the  day,  which  proffer  their 
*  claims  to  notice,  are,  it  has  been  remarked,  of  three  distinct 
classes.  One  consists  of  erudite  anil  technical  works,  exclu¬ 
sively  calling  upon  professional  readers.  A  second  class,  the 
contrast  of  this,  have  for  their  avowed  design,  to  make  ‘every 
‘  man  his  own  Physician  *.  A  third  comprises  works  that  arc 
so  far  professional  as  to  he  worthy  the  perusal  of  the  profession, 
and  so  far  popular  as  to  be  interesting  to  the  man  of  general  in¬ 
telligence.  I  nder  this  last  division  must  the  little  tract  before 
us  he  classed  ;  for,  while  it  contains  several  intimations  w  hich 
the  most  le.arned  ineml)er  of  the  faculty  might  find  his  account 
in  perusing,  it  is  mainly,  as  its  title  indeed  indicates,  intended 
for  the  instruction  of  the  non-initiated  in  the  principles  of  medi¬ 
cal  lore. 

Dr.  Stewart  has  endeavoured  to  prove,  that  medicine  is  most 
inadequately  appreciated,  when  regarded  as  a  matter  of  mere 
abstract  science  or  confined  observation.  He  wishes  to  put  the 
public  into  a  way  of  more  correctly  estimating  the  nature  und 
ilesign  of  the  healing  art,  about  w  hich,  general  opinion  is,  he 
maintains,  on  many  points  extremely  erroneous,  notwithstanding 
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tiu*  many  publications  that  ba>e  recently  issued  from  the  press, 
of  a  more  liberal  and  jjeneral  lH*arinjj  than  was  wont  formerly  to 
characterize  medical  writinias.  It  wouUl  appear,  moreover,  from 
the  follouinjx  ]>ara^raph,  that  Dr.  Stewart,  in  common  x<ith 
many  others  of  his  profession,  has  been  occasionally  annoye<l  by 
hndin^  the  post  hoc  made  the  propter  h(\e  inference ;  by  bear- 
inn  unjust  and  unmeaning  judgement  passe<l  on  medical 
merit ;  aiul  be  is  avowedly  indignant  against  the  charlatanism 
that  ventures  to  nK\ke  promises,  and  the  credulity  that  listens  to 
promises,  which  in  their  very  nature  are  necessarily  vain  and 
futile. 

‘  nu'  mim  *,  savs  our  Autlmr,  ‘  who  quarrels  with  his  physician  lie- 
cause  he  rannot  ^innluce  some  <lnig,  of  n  p»wer  so  magical  as  to  charm 
awHV  all  the  grim  ministers  of  death,  and  in  a  tit  of  des]>air  snpinelv 
ivsigns  his  cure  to  time  alone,  is  like  one  who  expects  to  reap  where 
he  has  not  stiwn.  lint  if  he  can  In*  an>us«'d  to  join  his  adviser  in  insti¬ 
tuting  a  sc'ries  oi  e\]X'riments,  dulv  guarded  hv  analogv,  hut  not  too 
much  rt'stricteii  hv  nmtine  ro]>eatt*d  when  success  warrants  their  use, 
or  totally  varitni  if  one  ti\t*<l  plan  is  found  nna^*ailinc — miinite  where 
nmrhid  action  can  he  tratxHi  into  a  corner,  or  general  when  it  «le]>ends 
ujion  ]>mlis|>osing  or  ctmvtitutional  cans«^  ; — such  a  course  of  endea- 
\i»ur,  candid,  assiduous,  and  ratimial.  «h»ser^’es  the  name  of  cure,  and 
will  often  uuvt  with  the  success  which  it  merits.  Let  Imth  parties 
•*  imt  the  shoulder  to  the  whetd  ”,  and  in  goinl  faith  abide  hy  the  re¬ 
sult  ; 

*  “  Nullum  numen  alH»st.  si  adsit  prudentia.”  ’ 

h'rom  the  last  paee  of  this  little  work,  we  turn  b.ick  to  the 
rtrst,  w  here  it  is  stated  to  l>e  the  professed  object  of  the  Author, 
to  ilirecl  attention  *  to  those  indetinite  states  of  being,  Imtli 

*  ment.sl  and  corporal,  in  w  liich  ]xisitive  disease  cannot  he  re- 
‘  cognise*!,  but  where,  tVom  over  excitement  tir  preternatural 
‘  hebetude  of  the  system,  any  }>erilous  consequence  may  be  an- 
‘  ticipatcil,  uide.ss  some  }Hiw€*rtul  renovating  agent  l>e  in  time  in- 

*  ter|>oseil/  *  'The  subject'.  Dr.  S.  says, ‘should  be  doubly  in- 

*  tci  esting ;  fu  st,  In  cause  lew  people  are  entirely  exempt  from 
‘  the  c'vils  which  it  is  intended  to  describe;  and  secondly,  be- 

*  cause  the  general  moiles  ot  cure  can,  with  some  contiuence,  be 
‘  pointixi  out.' 

In  the  CiUirse  of  his  remarks.  Dr.  S.,  with  man>  others,  insists 
u}H>n  tite  evil  t  tfects  of  indiscriminate  repletion ;  but  liie  especial 
design  of  the  ]>resent  publication  leads  him  to  pusli  on  his  ob¬ 
jections  against  otenial,  as  v*c*ll  as  iKniilv  cramming.  Dr.  JSlewart 
contt'nds,  aiKi  :ii  luir  optuioii  justly,  that  the  great  .secret  of 
avoiding  ucrcousmi^s^  is  i*)  eiicvmrage  in  oursches,  and  to  im¬ 
press  u|H)n  our  progeny,  the  high  \aiue  of  independence  upon 
exlernai  goixl.  Happiness  and  health,  he  inliinules,  are  too 
much  sought  for  in  the  abundance  of  the  things  wc  possess; 
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unci  won'  xvo,  in  ros^MS't  of  |vxsvivo  in<lu);g[onoo,  to  rot'ocle  soine- 
w  h«t  fnxm  tlio  inan'h  xxo  havo  made  iiUo  tl^o  alluring  proTinoos 
of  imagination  ami  tasto;  wore  wo  to  ivlunt»  in  some  monsuro, 
to  that  state  of  rmlo  simplicity  frotn  xvltioh  onr  hoast  ia  that  we 
Itavc  cxtrioatoil  ourselves:  wo  shonKl  liml  that  the  noivotia  or- 
ganixaiion  wi>ohl  be  in  a  fair  way  of  tvgainiiyjjf  that  eomlition  of 
lone  .ioil  strength,  of  which  a  forget fn)!u"j'i  of  the  xery  tenure 
iijHv.i  wi;ici>  enjounent  i'i  hchl,  has  tlepn>o»l  e<. 

*  l>.c  opjv»Tt unities  ami  the  ci>iivenienvvs.‘  n'inarks  the  Writer, 

•  w-hich  crow'd(\l  cities  offer  to  variiuis  pumuits  ami  apm'tites,  keep  a 
motley  swarm  within  the  circle  of  its  attraction.  Hen'  tlio  man  t>f  let¬ 
ters  ami  the  s<'nsualist,  the  ilnulp'  in  the  lengthening  w  iUls  of  n  prt»- 
f<'ssi<*«i,  anil  the  gamhler,  all  liiul  the  factitiotis  atinosphen'  where  they 
haxT  lv>t  their  Ixoing,  ami  tievoting  themst'h'es  each  to  the  gtnl  of  his 
iilolatn’,  l»ocoTnc  xictims  to  the  gn\tt  Saturn  that  th'xa»\irH  all  his  chiU 
tln'ii.  The  piith  each  fixllows  to  o\chisix*o  pxsl,  is  imwle  to  hint  tlie 
roiiil  to  ilestniclion.  It  is  not  hy  txvasitmal  exivssos.  hut  hy  contiimetl 
cnen-ating  exhaustion  of  nervmis  |>owTr,  that  the  I'quilihritim  of  tlte 
xital  functions  i>  oxTrlhntwn.  After  years  of  uiivaritnl  appliciititni  to 
the  calls  of  cngnxssing  can'  or  xolaptuous  eng;igi'ineiits,  the  whole 
flt'shv  fabric  is  n'laxt'tl ;  the  muscU's  hv^o  their  iletinctl  shajH'  ami  ttuio, 
the  skin  its  natural  suffusion  ami  sim>i»thness,  the  extn'inilies  burn  or 
freere.  the  head  thn>l>s,  and  the  heart  flags.  Without  diH’lared  war¬ 
fare.  all  the  elements  of  our  svstein  ndn'l,  and  thn'aten  to  set  \ip  up<»- 
plexy,  insanity,  or  stxme  »>ther  form  of  disease,  if  attention  la?  not  turned 
lo  their  wholesome  goxvmniont.  If,  hy  any  accidental  circumstance, 
one  of  these  fidlowers  of  a  flxeti  ide;i  be  thnwx  n  out  of  his  habitual  course 
of  actiiwi,  the  eJ;vsticity  of  the  conijdex  oT^jauism  is  found  to  lie  iiu- 
joiired.  The  taste  fxw  stnmg  excitement  is  n»»t  nil  at  once  exchanged 
for  more  gentle  stimuli ;  and  the  overstrainetl  faculties  heave  and  sxvell, 
like  the  p.\nting  mcnilx'rs  of  the  nexvly  rej^ivs^Hl  Hercules.  We  have 
onlv  to  loi^k  annind  ns  on  ’Change,  or  in  the  s<K'ieties  of  the  dissipated, 
to  see  the  dull  eye  and  flabby  corpulency  of  lethargic  apathy,  or  the 
pinched  fixtures  of  tidgetty  irritability.  Tlie  limbs  are  either  shrunk 
and  emaciated,  or  they  are  misshapen  and  bloiited  ;  and  the  healthy 
glow,  and  spring,  and  plumpness  of  the  breathing  mas.s,  are  insi'nsibly, 
but  grcdu.ally  undermined  and  extinguished.’ 

These  principles  and  precepts  in  reference  to  the  mode  in 
which  inroads  upon  our  physical  and  moral  well-being  are  con¬ 
stantly  made,  have  been  often  announced  by  otlier.s ;  indeed, 
they  are  sufficiently  obvious  to  a  reflecting  and  observant  man  ; 
but  we  do  not  recollect  to  have  met  xvitb  any  trcati.se  which,  in 
so  short  a  compass,  and  in  a  manner  so  lively  and  original,  en¬ 
forces  the  great  doctrine  of  independence  as  a  requisite  to  well- 
l>emg.  In  Ids  style.  Dr.  S.  often  reminds  us  of  the  late  Dr. 
Hexldoes.  It  i.s,  indeed,  the  uiedico-moralUy  of  the  tract  be¬ 
fore  us,  wliich  constitutes  its  peculiar  claim  to  our  notice.  'I'o 
<pcak  of  moral  change  as  entirely  dependent  upon  a  physical 
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alteration  in  our  bodily  frames,  is  to  use  a  lan^ua^o  which  iin- 
]»lies  tlie  denial  of  human  responsibility,  and  which  conveys  the 
notion,  that  man  is  at  the  complete  mercy  of  the  particles  of 
matter  which  compose  his  corporeal  fabric.  Ibit  to  trace  the 
moral  workiiif^s  of  phy.  ical  error  ;  to  shew  that  bodily  strength, 
when  deteriorated,  lead  >  on  to  mental  siilKering,  and  that  we  be¬ 
came  uncomfortable  by  the  very  processes  we  are  iiistitiiting  to 
add  to  the  sum  of  our  comforts;  is  to  be  engaged  in  a  manly 
and  worthy  occupation  of  time  and  talents.  And  when  talents 
such  as  Dr.  Stewart  has  proved  himself  t(»  possess,  are  brought 
to  bear  upon  the  inculcation  of  these  obvious,  yet  neglected 
truths,  wc  feel  a  conviction  that  more  extensive  good  may  often 
be  etrected,  and  of  a  far  more  radical  nature,  than  by  the  mere 
enunciation  of  abstract  dicta  as  to  tbe  right  and  the  wrong, 
'riie  very  sellisbness  of  man  may  be  turned  to  a  good  account, 
by  forcible  re[)rescntalions  of  tbe  immediate  aiul  /dn/sicul  evils 
likelv  to  be  entaileil  by  a  line  of  conduct,  which  shall  t)e  far  from 
implying  a  gross  violation  of  strict  morality,  and  yet,  not  such  as 
to  obtain  tbe  benefits. — even  tbe  ilirect  and  sensual  benefits, 
which  it  is  su]>posed  to  supply.  It  is  on  this  ground  that  we 
are  disposed  to  recommend  the  perusal  of  Dr.  Stewarfs  publica¬ 
tion  ;  wbicli,  if  it  answer  no  better  purpose,  will  at  least  furnisli 
an  hour's  entertainment  Xo  the  reader  of  taste  and  relinement. 
It  may  >erve,  liowcver,  we  think,  to  ])ut  some  individuals  upon 
(be  serious  business  of  altering  tbe  course  of  life  they  may 
hilberto  have  pursued,  with  (piite  as  much  eflect  as  a  sententious 
moral  essay  from  tbe  Ivamblcr,  on  tbe  one  liand,  or  a  treatise  on 
diet  and  regimen,  indigestion  aiul  liver  complaints,  on  the  other. 
W  e  sliall  make  room  for  one  more  extract,  which  we  give  with¬ 
out  comment. 

*  llew  often  has  the  beau  idad  of  an  exclusive  suhliined  existence, 
turned  out  to  Ik*  hut  a  sorrv  snf)stitute  for  the  varieg;ited  Init  relishing 
mixture  whieli  is  provided  ft»r  every  one’s  repast  !  How  often,  alas! 
ihn's  the  conviction  of  the  necessity  for  actively  pursuing  the  real  ob- 
jeets  of  life,  c«nne  later  than  the  fit  si‘;ison  for  exertion  and  onjoy- 
ment  ! 

*  From  a  state  of  listlessness  and  irresolution,  the  most  dreaded  evils 
may  spring.  Fp  rises  the  imagination,  a  hideous,  unformed  spectre, 
ami  haunts  the  nntenanted  mind.  Hefnge  from  the  fiend  is  sought  in 
strong  excitement,  which  is  succeeded  hy  moping,  nervous  melancholy. 
Indigi'stion,  with  its  train  of  wm's,  follows  from  t<K>  great  attention  to 
the  only  regular  hiisiness  of  the  day — eating  and  drinking.  If  some 
hasty  malady  do  not  prevent,  suicide  is  often  called  in  as  a  relief  from 
eimni.  Dr,  where  the  sufferer  is  deainied  to  linger  on  his  long  disease, 
he  can  know  neither  jileasurc  nor  rejMise.  The  deep  shade  and  con¬ 
trast  which  lalxmr  gives  to  the  picture  is  not  jirescnt,  and  there  re¬ 
mains  hut  an  unmeaning  blank.  ShTj)  flies  his  pillow,  and  enjoyment 
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from  tlie  most  alluring  pastimes.  A  mere  passengiT  in  the  ship  of  life, 
his  sick  existonce  is  ]>asscd  in  ilisgust  and  nothingness. 

*  lindies,  both  hy  constitution  and  iMlucation,  are  {larticularly  liable 
to  surter  from  the  passive  state  induced  by  over-refinement.  Sl)  much 
is  j)resent  to  cjiptivate  their  native  delicacy  and  timidity,  that  they  do 
m»t  ]H*rceive  the  dangers  of  having  these  morbidly  incnmsetl.  fcver 
busied  witli  unnuinl»ered  details,  they  have  frequently  no  one  engntss- 
ing  tR'cnpatii)!!.  Leaning  for  sup|K>rt  on  some  lovetl  relative,  and  de- 
bided  by  the  thought,  that  they  may  so  continue  siRMire  and  blameless, 
they  j)repare  neither  for  the  disapjM»intments  nor  the  duties  of  rwil  life, 
'file  willing  adoration  of  the  protecting  sex  r.iises  them  aliovc  the 
tiumghts  and  cares  of  the  busy  world.  They  are  never  told  of  the  un¬ 
certain  tenure  of  sickly  Innuitv's  fniil  and  feverish  being’*;  and  they 
hear  not  the  “still  small  voice”  of  nature,  which  warns  them  to  lie 
wouien.  Untried,  and  close  concealed,  the  chanicter  fails  in  stamina 
and  sjMuitaneous  power,  as,  from  deficient  exercise,  the  KkIv  w^ants  sym¬ 
metry  and  support,  from  the  wiry  fabric  which  has  expainfed  unequally 
ill  the  drawing-nMMu  ;  and  when  these  fair  ones  are  called  upon  to  be 
wives  and  mothers,  they  are  often  found  to  be  doubly  wanting.’ 
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Fragment  ;  and  other  Poems,  lly  James  Kdmeston,  Author  of 
Sacred  Lyrics,  &c.  f.cap  Hvo.  pp.  121.  Price  Ih.  ihl.  London, 
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arc  some  beautiful  little  poems  in  this  volume.  The 
Author  has  a  genuine  poetical  vein,  which,  if  not  particu¬ 
larly  deep,  is  of  a  pure  ore,  and  will  well  repay  the  working, 
lie  has  contributed  to  sacred  poetry  some  liyinns  and  devo¬ 
tional  efl'usions  displaying  both  originality  and  feeling;  and  the 
very  iiie(|uality  of  his  poems  evinces  the  genuine  nature  of  that 
jmetic  inspiration  which  occasionally  beams  and  glows  in  his 
verse,  and  which  he  seems  to  obey,  rather  than  to  command. 
Of  the  longer  poems  in  the  present  volume,  we  have  little  to 
say.  To  have  atteinjitod  a  dramatic  sketch,  and  to  have  failed, 
may  almost  be  termed  the  common  lot  of  those  who  handle  the 
lyre;  and  it  betrays  a  lack  of  judgement,  more  than  a  want  of 
genius.  The  lyrical  and  the  dramatic  gifts  arc  seldom  united  ; 
.and  what  may  appear  a  paradox,  those  who  succeed  best  in  a 
long  poem,  whether  dramatic  or  narrative,  rarely  excel  in  a 
short  one.  Mr.  Edmeston's  ‘  Patinos  ’,  entitled  a  Fragment, 
consists,  in  fact,  of  a  series  of  short  poems  slenderly  connected  ; 
it  is  consequently  better  than  a  long  poem  would  liave  been  on 
tlie  same  subject.  But  still,  lietweeii  this  laboured  essay  and 
the  delightful  pieces  appended  to  it,  there  is  all  the  difference 
that  there  is  between  a  flower  and  a  trinket, — hctw'een  the  notes 
of  a  sky-lark,  soaring  as  she  sings,  and  those  of  a  flageolet.  The 
individual  who  can  in  his  happiest  moods  produce  such  p  jcms 
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as  the  following,  does  himself  great  injustice  when  he  w  rites 
anv  thing  worse.  But  how*  rarely  does  a  man  of  genius  cal¬ 
culate  his  |H>wers  aright ! 

'  Thk  Shame  of  the  Cross. 

‘  I^wtl  of  mv  soul !  1  take  thy  name. 

And  hind  the  glory  to  my  brow  ; 

Kxnlting  in  my  .Master's  shame, 

.\nd  prtiud  his  scandal  to  avow\ 

‘  True,  neither  dames  nor  racks  apj>ear, 

Chains  bind  the  dragon  to  his  den  ; 

Vet  is  there  venom  in  a  sneer. 

And  bitterness  in  scorn  of  men. 

*  I'lie  cn»ss  I  w’ejir  not, — as  ’tis  worn, 

(Tem-wn>ught,  at  feast  and  masquerade; 

Nor  on  chivulric  Imnners  lairne, 

'Phat  dame  altmg  the  fierce  crusade. 

‘  'Fhest*  lH»ar  no  sliame  in  human  eves, — 

Pride  claims  such  trophic's  former  <»wn  ; 

And  'tis  the  cross  which  men  despise 
That  is  t‘steenu'd  by  God  alone. 

‘  A  pun*,  m<»ek  spirit,  humble  lurart, 

A  soul  of  faith,  and  praise,  and  praver  ; 

At  thest'  the  w  orld  will  aim  its  dart, — 

And  this  the  cniss  I  fain  w’ould  liear !  * 

In  ihc.st'  stanzas,  the  sentiment  transcends  the  }X)etry,  yet  the 
verse  is  not  unworthy  of  w  hat  it  encloses.  In  the  next  speci¬ 
men  we  shall  take,  there  is  much  poetical  merit. 

1th i  riel. 

‘  How  s<»ft  is  Xight ! — How  fair  the  full  moon  glances 
i>’er  von  dark  cavern’d  cliff  and  how’erv  tree  ! 

How  bright  in  many-rippled  gold  it  dances 
On  the  calm  Iwisoni  of  that  sunimer  sea  ! 

*  No  sound  is  stirring  siive  the  light  w’avt*  jdaaiiing. 

As  <»n  the  U*ach  it  sinks  and  falls  uw  uy  ; 
iV,  <i’er  a  roc*k,  some  playful  billow  dashing, 

Rrc»uks  into  s]»arkling  gem-drops  all  its  s])rav. 

*  The  iHiutmaii  tlmmgli  the  golden  <iceun  gliding. 

Trills  the  gay  s»»iig  of  jdeusure  and  delight  ; 

.Vnd  in  due  cadence*  tails  the  oar,  dividing 
His  pathway  in  the  field  of  lunar  light. 

‘  In  the  dtH']>  cave  sits  Silitude  rejMwing, 

lieiieutli  its  lichen  cn»w’ii,  on  mubsy  seat  ; 
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And  Fancy  there,  her  fairy  |{ates  uncloHintf, 

Loads  heavenly  visions  tnnnigh  that  still  retreat. 

‘  On  such  a  nijrht,  when  that  soft  moon  mis  shining 
O’er  lovelier  scenes  than  Karth  can  Insist  ti>-day, 

The  first  of  all  mankind  rej^vscnl,  reclining 
Within  a  bower  of  siivets,  now  pass’d  away. 

*  Eden’s  fair  rivers  were  senmely  laving. 

The  shadowy  ibn'sts  mingletl  jialm  and  nise. 

And  all  was  still,  save  where  a  lift*-tree  ii'aving, 

Ithnriel  sat,  and  sang  them  to  rep<isc. 

*  Peace  to  vour  slmnl)ers,  favourites  of  Heaven  ! 

Light  reruns  enchant  you,  and  sweet  rest  renew ; 

To  us,  the  eldest  bom  of  (r«l,  is  given 

Less  honour  than,  the  ytmngi'st  lH>rn — to  you  ! 

*  Though  evil  spirits  all  around  are  lurking, 

Sleep  on — sleep  on — you  have  no  cause  for  fear  ; 

'Fliongh  your  M*orst  woe  they  gladly  would  In?  working, 

They  M  ill  not  dare  to  tenipt  my  lightning  sjicar. 

*  Tliou  M'ho  h;\st  form’d  for  man  this  loM'cr  dwelling, 

And  every  varied  hill  and  valley  made ; 

So  fair,  that  scarce  their  0M*n  bright  heaven  excelling, 

AngeLs  might  long  to  M-ander  thnmgh  this  shade,— 

*  O  let  not  Sin  here  stain  a  single  feeling. 

Nor  blight  a  single  blossom  of  these  boM’cra ; 

Forbid  !  Forbid  !  that  Guilt  their  sorrow  sealing. 

Should  taint  their  race,  as  it  has  tainted  ours. 

‘  Here  never  lie  a  rebel  banner  streaming, 

As  in  our  glittering  ranks  w’e  once  lieheld  ; 

When  the  red  lightning  o’er  the  myriads  eleaming. 

All  the  bright  pomp  of  M-arrior-angels  fell’d. 

*  Pure,  pure  as  heaven,  ere  yet  a  single  spirit 

Felt  one  unholy  thought  or  wish  arise, 

Mav  this  fair  race,  to  endless  years,  inherit 
lliis  earth  of  verdure,  and  these  placid  skies. 

‘  Sleep  on — sleep  on— nor  dread  surrounding  danger. 

Though  evil  forms  around  the  garden  stray ; 

Among  these  shades,  full  many  a  heavenly  ranger, 

Arm’d  for  the  battle,  guards  each  opening  way. 

‘  SM  cet  sleep  refresh  you !  and  when  morning  breaking. 
Lights  up  your  boM’ers  of  fragrance  Mrith  its  rays. 

Oh  may  vour  spirits,  M’ith  its  light  au'aking. 

Ascend  to  heaven  in  matin-songs  of  praise ! ' 

that  graceful  and  delicate  species  of  poem,  the  sonnet 
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Mr.  Kdnicston  has  boon  very  succossfnl.  M’c  must  give  in¬ 
sertion  to  two  or  three  beautiful  specimens. 

‘  Thk  Virgin. 

*  Most  blessed  among  women  ! — Vestal  pure, 

Ami  full  of  f.ulh  iH’Voml  tby  twilight  day  ! 

What  joy  didst  thou  ]>oss«'ss,  what  jmiu  emlure. 

While  thirty  annual  seasons  imss'd  away  ! 

('onceal’d  within  thine  heart,  uulMiastcd,  lay 
Stvret  imaginings,  though  veil’d,  yet  sure 
From  that  first  hour  the  infant  Saviour  slept 
On  thy  young  Uijami  in  serene  remise, 

Till  the  sword  pierced  thv  soul,  ana  thou  hadst  wept 
To  view  the  torture  of  his  short  life’s  close. 

Doubtle.ss  thy  <\»nstant  hand  oft  JHs>th*d  his  woes, 

IbmbtU'ss  thine  eve  a  mother’s  watch  oft  kept: 

And  thiv  he  lov’d  ;  the  last  command  he  breath’d, 

NN’as,  when  to  him  nuist  dear,  thw,  dying  he  l»equeath’d  !’ 

“  And  the  set  gave  iip  the  dead  which  were  in  iu” — Rce.  xs.  IS. 

*  Tt>MB’D  in  the  deep  sea,  where  the  cavern ’d  rocks 

Form  their  sepulchral  chamlier — low  and  far, 

Sleep  the  drown’d  dead  —and  raightv  Ocean  locks 
Their  jirison-vault  with  many  a  billowy  bar  : 

There,  through  the  green  light,  fainter  than  a  star, 

(vleams  the  bright  king  of  the  ccnilean  day  ; 

There,  exulting  o’er  their  human  prey. 

The  loud  rcjitmnding  u  aters  madly  jar  : 

Hut  vain  their  triumph  ! — for  that  mighty  hand 
Which  chains  the  wild  waves  in  their  bed  <»f  sand. 

Shall  lead  those'  prisemers  from  their  rocky  tomb  ; 

And  reunittHl  love  shall  re|iossess 
A  thousand-ftkld  its  first  pure  blesstnlness, 

M  hert'  amaranthine  flowers  in  fields  ceU'stial  bloom  !’ 

We  must  make  room  for  one  more,  as  touching  and  beautiful 
in  sentiment,  as  graeefui  in  expression,  rcininding  us  of  (he  style 
of  our  elder  j'oets. 

*  How  many  dcnifcns  of  heaven  I  km»w, 

M’ho  once  with  me  walk’d  through  this  nether  world. 

Hut  now  Inside  cch*stial  rivers  go, 

And  golden  stret'ts  enclos’d  by  gates  em pearl’d  ! 

.Many  whom  1  have  lov'd,  and  love,  are  there ; 

.\nd  ah  !  how  few  the  scent's  of  vanish’d  years. 

Save  where  in  Memory’s  retrosjiect  apjiears 
One,  and  another,  now  a  st'rajih  fair  ! 

It  dttubts  me,  vt  hether  those  who  yet  remain 
To  glad  life’s  circlt*,  Ik*  in  numln'r  great 
As  thoHt'  1  caum»t  hoiie  to  see  again 

Till  1  may  meet  them  in  a  deathless  state : 

That  land,  u  benever  1  its  shores  may  set*. 

Can  scaroelv  soem  a  stranger’s  land  to  me  !’ 
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iMUr  to  Lord  HoUandy  ^'*c.  4<il 

We  know  not  by  what  acculent,  tlircc  stanzas  api^ear  at  page 
105,  which  arc  certainly  not  by  Sir.  Kilmeston.  lias  bis  me¬ 
mory  im|>t^seil  u|>on  liim?  They  arc  taken  from  a  poem  by 
Mr.  Cornier. 


Art.  VI 11.  A  Letter  to  the  Ri^ht  Hon,  Lord  Holland,  occasioned 
bv  the  Petition  fmm  the  (loneral  Iknly  of  the  Dissenting  Ministers 
of  I^mdon,  for  the  Relief  of  the  Roman  l^uholics.  With  Strictures 
on  a  Petition  of  an  l^p]Kisite  Nature,  from  some  Dissenting  ^li- 
nisters ;  and  Other  Remarks,  tKcasionetl  by  Rm'iit  ('’ircumstances. 
By  a  Mcml>er  of  the  General  Ikxly.  Hvo.  pp.  40.  I^^ndon.  1820. 

S.  The  Christian  Antidote  to  Vnreasonahle  Fears  at  the  present  Crisis, 
In  Reply  to  the  seomd  printeil  SjHH'ch  of  the  Rev.  W.  Thor]), 
.against  Catholic  Emancipation.  By  John  Leifohild.  8vo.  pp.  48. 
London.  1821L 

3.  Intolerance  depreeated,  A  Lecture,  deliverinl  at  Zion  Chapel, 
Frome.  By  Sj>edding  Curwen.  8vo.  pp.  42.  London.  1820 

A  1-1-*  i>&mpblets  relating  to  what  was  termed  the  Catholic 
Queslroii,  will  be,  we  suppose,  henceforth  considered  as  so 
much  vaste  paper.  Yet,  a  collection  of  the  best  papers  and 
speeches  that  have  been  put  forth  upon  the  subject,  would  de¬ 
serve  a  permanent  place  in  our  libraries.  In  addition  to  the 
noble  specinK*ns  of  parliamentary  eloquence,  which  will  be  pre¬ 
served  in  the  records  of  the  debate,  the  speeches  of  I)rs.  Chal¬ 
mers  and  Thomson  at  the  meeting  of  the  P^dinburgh  Presbytery ; 
the  dignified,  temperate,  and  argumentative  letter  of  the  Duke 
of  Buckingham  to  the  gentry,  clergy,  and  freeholders  of  Buck¬ 
inghamshire  ;  and  the  letter  to  the  Editor  of  the  Christian  Ob¬ 
server  by  the  Uev.  Daniel  Wilson,  M.A.,  Vicar  of  Islington  * ; 
are  worthy  of  being  particularized,  as  meriting  the  perusal  of 
every  one,  and  not  merely  perusal,  but  preservation. 

The  Letter  to  Lord  Holland  is  a  valuable  and  interesting  do¬ 
cument.  It  has  been  called  forth  by  the  various  representations 
w  hich  have  been  made,  both  in  and  out  of  parliament,  respecting 
the  conduct  of  the  Protestant  Dissenting  Ministers  of  tlie  me¬ 
tropolis;  and  contains  a  statement  of  the  real  circumstances  con¬ 
nected  with  the  Red-Cross  Street  petition,  and  that  which,  in 
defiance  of  common  integrity,  w  as  put  forth  as  a  counter  petition 
from  Protestant  Dissenting  Ministers  residing  in  and  about 
London  and  Westminster.  ‘  It  is  quite  a  comfort,*  says  the 

•  Of  this  sensible  and  candid  letter,  a  re-print  has  been  circulated, 
price  Is.  per  dozen.  It  may  still  be  useful  in  many  quarters,  in  al¬ 
laying  feverish  and  fanatical  alarms. 
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Writer,  ‘  to  l)e  able  to  furnush  the  names  of  the  subscribers  to 
‘  this  clocunieut  ;*  and  for  the  honour  and  character  of  the  Dis¬ 
senting  body,  the  list  is  printed.  In  the  iirst  place,  it  includes 
names  of  persons  residing  at  Cainbriilge,  Leeds,  (iloucester, 
Bristol,  and  Cornwall.  So  much  for  the  honesty  of  the  desig¬ 
nation  aftixed  to  the  petition  !  In  the  next  place,  these  Pro¬ 
testant  Dissenting  Ministers  turn  out  to  he,  with  few  exceptions, 
men  who  were  never  heard  of  before  in  that  character ;  lay- 
preachers,  illiterate  mechanics,  the  very  sweepings  of  Dissen¬ 
terism.  Among  the  more  notorious  names,  occur  those  of  men 
distinguished  by  the  Antinomian  character  of  their  preaching. 
To  crown  the  whole  business,  the  Petitioners  avow  that  tliey 
‘  were  not  parties  to  the  petition  for  the  repeal  of  the  test  and 
‘  corporation  acts thus  glorying  in  their  meritorious  iiuliftercnce 
to  the  purity  of  Divine  ordinances,  and  the  sacred  cause  of  re¬ 
ligious  freedom;  while  they  have  the  eftVontery,  further,  to  charge 
the  Dissenting  Ministers  who  subscribed  the  general  ]>etition, 
with  becoming  ‘  confederate  with  the  Papists.*  We  feel  grate¬ 
ful  to  the  Author  of  this  pamphlet,  for  having  rescued  the  Dis¬ 
senting  Ministry  from  the  disgrace  indicted  upon  it  by  this 
ettusion  of  vulgar-minded  bigotry. 

'I'owards  the  conclusion  of  the  pamphlet,  the  Writer  adverts 
to  a  calumnious  charge  brought  against  the  Protestant  Dissen¬ 
ters  from  another  quarter,  as  having  been  actuated  by  motives 
of  hostility  against  the  Kstablishmeiit;  and  he  repels  it  in  terms  of 
manly  and  dignified  indignation. 

‘  I  know  and  asst'rt  on  the  best  ]>ossible  gnmnds,  my  lord,  that  the 
charge  is  false,  and  that  the  iduject  of  the  dissenters  in  these  petitions 
extends  not  iKWond  their  sjx'citic  prayer — that  their  aim  in  presenting 
their  jm'sent  supplication  to  the  legislature  is  solely  to  promote  the 
janice  and  stvurity  of  the  country,  the  good  of  the  catholics,  and  the 
mtere>ts  of  the  pn»testant  ndigion  itself.  Thev  are  persuaded  that  its 
prosjH*rity  de{H‘nds  on  the  }»erfect  freedom  w’ith  which  its  principles 
mav  advoi^atiHl  and  opposed,  propagated  and  rested — that  it  has 
nothing  to  ftnir  except  irom  attempts  to  suppt>rt  it  by  unhalluw'ed 
means — and  that  its  glc»r}'  will  ap|M;ar  brightest  when  it  shines  forth 
in  its  own  heavenly  light.  No  church  that  is  founded  (»n  its  basis  can 
be  in  any  danger,  or  iuxhI  experience  any  alarm.  In  proportion  to  the 
bix'adth  and  depth  of  its  scriptural  foundation  is  its  security,  and  will 
be  its  durability.  Contident  I  am,  my  lord,  that  whatever  may  be  the 
opinions  of  the  dissenters  resj>ecting  the  church  of  England,  she  has 
nothing  to  apprehend  frt>m  any  combined  attempts  or  confederaev  on 
their  part  against  her  interests. 

'  The  disM'iUers,  my  lord,  would  scorn  to  conceal  one  object,  by  pre¬ 
tending  zeal  for  the  accomplishment  of  another.  Thev  will  never  at¬ 
tempt  to  gain  bv  indinxrt  and  unfair  means  that  which  they  would  not 
openly  avow  to  be  their  object.  hen  the  time  shall  come,  if  it  ever 
come,  that  the  destruction  of  the  church  of  England  shall  be  con- 
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template^  by  them,  the  attempt,  whatever  it  may  be,  will  be  oscer- 
tainiHl  not  by  inference,  but  frtnn  intimations  not  liable  to  be  misun¬ 
derstood.  I  am,  my  lord,  a  dissenter  by  birth,  by  choioi',  and  from 
principle ;  but  I  am  neither  a  |H>litical  nor  an  undermining  dissenter. 

I  cherish  no  i>ersonal  or  pmfessional  enmity  to  the  church  of  England. 

1  rtjoice  in  all  the  giNid  that  is  in  it,  and  in  all  the  giM>d  that  has  been 
done  by  it.  I  envy  not  its  tem])oralities,  nor  could  I  enjoy  them,  were 
they  within  my  reach.  As  a  minister  of  Christ  and  the  chosen  mstor 
of  a  Christian  six^iety,  1  am  inde{HMident  of  any  provision  which  the 
state  could  make  for  me,  and  enjoy  a  higher  Imnour  than  any  which  it 
has  in  its  power  to  bestow.  The  destruction  of  the  church  of  England 
would  therefore  add  nothing  to  my  secular  interests,  and  can  present 
no  field  to  my  ambition.  1  devoutly  pray  that  the  lives  and  doctrine 
of  her  prelates  may  U'  pure  as  the  lawn  which  adorns  them ;  that  her 
clergy  may  be  the  active  and  successful  ministers  of  rightetmsness,  and 
that  all  her  members  may  be  heirs  of  the  kingdom  of  lumven.  In  the 
expression  of  these  sentiments  and  feelings,  my  lord,  I  am  confident  I 
do  not  sptMik  for  myst'lf  alone ;  but  that  I  express  the  views  and 
wishes  of  the  laxly  of  the  pnitestant  dissenters,  and  of  the  dissenting 
ministers  of  England.’  pp.  37 — 

Mr.  Leifchild  has  done  himself  honour  by  the  truly  Christian 
antidote  which  he  has  provided  to  the  fanatical  excitation  pro¬ 
duced  in  his  immediate  neighbourhood  by  a  reverend  nlarmist, 
whose  vehement  eloquence  is  not  always  employed  on  the  side 
of  wisdom  and  righteousness,  and  who,  on  the  occasion  referred 
to,  appears  to  have  been  carried  away  far  beyoiul  the  bounds  of 
sobriety  or  loyalty.  We  transcribe  with  pleasure  the  following 
just  sentiments  from  this  spirited  and  sensible  reply. 

‘  The  cause  of  protestantism  not  only  has  nothing  to  fear  from  the 
meditated  concession,  but  every  thing  to  hojM?  from  the  rejection  of 
those  wi>apons  which  arc  alien  to  her  nature,  which  her  ablest  advo¬ 
cates  have  long  since  abjured,  and  which  disstmters,  above  all  others, 
have  so  generally  and  loudly  proclaimed  to  be  hostile  to  her  triumphs. 
Has  not  this  cause  uniforndy  advanced  most  securely  and  successfully, 
when  it  has  l)ei‘n  sustained  only  by  its  own  pure  and  celestial  efficacy  ? 
Has  not  popery  lieen  kept  vigorous  and  hostile  in  these  rtnilms, — has 
it  not  Ijeen  made  alarming  in  its  present  growth  and  attitude,  cjc/m- 
sii'clif  by  the  remains  of  the  big<»ted  and  jwrseciiting  spirit  of  our  esta¬ 
blished  protestantism?  Have  W'C  n(»t  ourselves  condensed  the  coin- 
biLstible  spirit  into  a  high  and  dangerous  degree  of  power  bv  the  very 
means  employed  to  repress  it, — when,  had  it  been  left  perfectly  free, 
it  w'ould  have  eva])oratcd  innocuously,  or  been  purified  by  the  acces¬ 
sion  of  a  more  healthful  air,  with  which  it  might  have  commingled, 
and  in  which  it  would  have  disapjiearcHl  ?  I  advocate  these  conces¬ 
sions,  then,  liecause  I  am  a  Christian,  and  durst  not  jiersecute  any  man 
even  to  the  depn^'ation  of  a  shoe-latchet  for  his  religion.  I  advocate 
them  because  1  am  a  dissenter,  and  consistency  requires  me  to  concede 
to  all  others  w  hat  I  claim  for  mywlf  as  a  gcMxl  citizen  and  loyal  sub¬ 
ject.  I  advocate  them  bt'cause  I  abhor  j>oj)erv,  whether  I  find  it  in 
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cntholicA  or  protohtontR,  and  because  I  love  pure,  consistent  protest- 
niitism,  and  wish  to  see  it  trium))h — which  I  feel  assunul  it  never  can 
do,  till  it  has  des|K)iled  p<»j>erv  of  the  only  remaining  argument  it  pos- 
iM^'s  agiiinst  protestants,  nni  till  it  shall  resign  the  exclusive  honour 
of  In'ing  intolerant  to  th<»se  with  whose  religion  it  conijnirts,  and  whi»se 
cause*  cannot  command  lH*tter  wc‘ajM>na. 

‘  Hut  if  the  adherents  of  pojH*ry  derive  no  accession  of  argument  to 
their  religion  from  the  ex|H‘cted  nunisure  of  concession,  still  less  is  it 
likely  to  contribute  t(»  their  ardour  in  its  propagation,  or  their  di*sire 
to  meddle  with  the  government  by  whom  it  is  no  longer  coerced,  since 
the  <mlv  rtnisons  by  which  they  could  Ik*  made  unfriendly  to  that  go¬ 
vernment,  the  only  reastnis  for  which  they  could  dislike  it,  and  seek 
its  overthn»w,  will  Ik*  alMdished.  They  may  continue  to  dislike  our 
religion,  they  may  freely  express  their  hatred)  of  our  common  protest- 
autism — this  they  can  do  now’ — but  they  w’ill  have  no  fair  ground  to 
arnn’gn  our  civil  j>olity — they  will  Ik*  des|H)iled  of  all  pretext  to  move 
against  it  the  discHuitented  and  the  disloyal.  It  will  rol)  their  quiver  of 
every  arrow  for  this  w'arfan*,  and  place  them  in  a  state  of  the  fullest 
and  fairest  equality  with  their  religious  adversaries.*  pp.  21 — 2(5. 

‘  Hut  our  religion,  it  is  sjiid,  w’ill  thus  sutler  a  great  advantage  to  Im? 
given  to  her  rival,  by  aHbrding  her  the  highest  facility  for  the  further¬ 
ance  of  her  aspiring  w’ishes.  The  catholics,  emboldened  by  this  show 
of  favour,  will  prefer  new  claims ;  they  will  eagerly  emph»y  the  jwwer 
acmiired,  in  desseminating  their  faith  ;  will  make  many  new  converts, 
and  may  jxissibly  change  the  face  of  the  country.  I  will  not  say  that 
)K>{M*ry  is  not  aspiring ;  that  it  may  not  even  increase  in  political  iin- 

iH»rtanci‘ ;  t»r  that  with  its  increase  it  will  ever  cease  to  be  intolerant. 

can  Imik  at  the  thing  with  as  little  complacency,  wdth  as  little  belief 
of  its  melioration,  as  any  of  the  f(H*s  to  concession.  1  do  not  sympa¬ 
thize  in  the  alarm  of  IMr.  Thorp,  neither  do  I  symlsdize  with  those  of 
its  eulogists  who  represent  it  as  now  entirely  dispossessed  of  the  eyil  spi¬ 
rit— if  ever  it  were  moved  by  one.  I  lielieve  the  system  has  under¬ 
gone  no  pnK’Css  of  exorcism.  It  is  now'  what  the  (’ouncil  of  Trent 
decreed  it.  And  let  no  one  s;iy,  that  I  am  less  decided  in  my  abhor¬ 
rence  of  all  and  eyery  part  of  it,  than  my  reverend  brother.  I  will 
stand  second  to  no  man  in  my  resistance  of  popery.  Should  the  brunt 
of  contnwersy  come,  I  will  take  my  place  in  the  front  of  danger  ;  but 
I  will  gird  myself  only  in  the  armour  of  truth,  and  w  ield  no  sw'ord 
but  that  of  the  spirit.  The  rights  of  the  men,  however,  are  not  the 
rights  t»f  the  system.  Here  let  every  man  make  a  ch*ar  distinction  ; 
he  may  hate  the  system  with  a  |>erfeet  hatred — he  may  treat  it  with 
unnu*asured  scorn — he  may  curse  it  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  ;  but  let 
him  treat  the  men  lus  men,  as  brethren,  and  fellow-citizens,  and  rail 
them  to  his  bar  only  wlieii  they  have  violated  the  terms  of  the  social 
i*ompact.  Hopery  I  wish  to  see  exterminated,  but  papists  I  must  treat 
as  if  I  wishcil  them  to  Ik?  saved  from  the  errors  of  tlieir  system,  with¬ 
out  Mihjirting  them  to  any  «»f  tlieir  own  purgatoriau  tires.  Let  it  then 
be  distinctly  understiMKl,  I  do  not  concede  to  Mr.  Thorp  the  honour  of 
more  intensi'ly  hating  pojH'ry  than  myself,  nor  the  credit  of  lieing  more 
thoroughly  sensible  of  its  deformity  and  malignity.  I  am  the  advo- 
ralf  neither  of  its  gross  errors,  its  inijiious  abominations,  nor  its  bitter 
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and  relentless  spirit  of  })ersecution.  It  nmy  learn  a  lesson  for  its 
^rood  b«*haviour  from  the  prejiidict‘8  so  ])re\^ent  a^iinst  it,  which 
would  susptuid  even  the  free  operation  of  the  principles  of  equity  and 
libiTty  on  its  account.  These  are  honest  prejudices,  and  hut  too  well 
justified  by  its  past  history  and  character,  though  now  wrought  upon 
and  misrepresented  for  sinister  purposes.  But  what  advantage  will 
this  meditatcHl  measure  confer  on  the  catholic  religion,  that  will  not  be 
more  than  counterbalanciHi  by  the  full  and  free  o|)eration  it  will  allow 
to  the  arguments  for  the  protestant  faith  ?  Though  the  boon  afforded 
may  not,  t‘specially  at  first,  Ih»  extensively  beneficial  to  them,  yet  as 
the  want  of  it  was  felt  to  l)e  an  indignity,  a  galling  chain  around  their 
neck,  the  wearing  of  which,  however,  did  not  altogi'ther  prevent  them 
fnan  listening  to  our  religious  appeals,  and  from  being,  in  not  a  few  in¬ 
stances,  induced  by  them  to  change  their  creed,  surely  those  arguments 
will  not  l)e  the  less  attended  to,  or  the  li*ss  likely  to  exert  their  legiti¬ 
mate  influence,  when  we  meet  them  us  fellow  citizens,  and  witiiout 
any  ostensible  ground  on  their  part  for  distrust  and  complaint.* 

pp.  iW)~32. 

Mr.  Ciirwcn  thus  concludes  his. forcible  appc.nl  to  the  hu- 
inuuity,  the  consistency,  tlie  Christian  principles  of  his  hearers. 

‘  We  are  all  assured  of  the  final  triumphs  of  divine  truth ;  but  in 
order  to  the  achievement  of  that  triumph,  sometimes  the  breaker  must 
go  bi'fore  the  onset ;  and  the  loyalty  of  that  moral  dominion  needs  to 
t>e  marshalled  into  systematic  hostility  and  systematic  movements 
against  **  the  man  of  sin.'*  You  are  forbidden  to  attack  him  with  the 
f(»rce  of  coercion.  The  sword  and  the  bow  and  the  liattle,  are  not  the 
tmgines  by  which  you  are  to  destroy  the  refuge  of  his  ignoranoe  and 
his  vice.  No,  your  wea^Km  is  truth,  the  sword  that  goes  out  of  the 
mouth  ;  and  your  artillery  is  made  of  arguments : — But  to  these  at 
present  the  Irish  Catholics  are  invulnenible  ;  they  retire  at  your  ap¬ 
proach'  They  fall  back  into  a  consolidated  phalanx,  and  hold  your  in¬ 
fluence  at  defiance.  They  are  afraid  of  you.  They  suspect  your  mo¬ 
tive.  They  cannot  be  ])ersuaded  to  think  that  the  law  of  kindness 
dwells  beneath  your  tongue,  while  unreasonable  and  cruel  enactments 
arc  not  blotted  from  your  statute-luHik.  It  requires  a  miracle  to  con¬ 
vert  Ireland  to  the  faith  of  Protestants  while  civil  restrictions  deny 
them  the  rights  of  men.  Remove  these  restrictions,  and  you  will  seem 
to  Ik‘  kind :  your  gocnlncss  alone  can  lead  them  to  repentance. 

*  When  once  you  have  obtained  their  confidence  in  your  sincerity 
and  secured  your  entrance  to  their  reason  and  their  conscience  ; — when 
once  such  a  door  wide  and  effectual  ’*  is  opened  to  you, — then  you 
can  proceed  to  your  glorious  enterprise  ;  and  then,  of  the  evangelists  of 
nations  it  shall  be  said,  even  in  reference  to  this  land  of  relndlion  and 
conflict ;  **  Ilis  reward  is  with  him  and  his  work  Iwfore  him.**  * 

‘  The  enterprise  of  the  Hil)emian  and  Irish  Evaiigelicid  Societies  is 
a  most  glorious  one,  and  we  rejoice  in  the  removal  of  civil  disabiliti(*s 
on  all  accounts,  but  chiefly,  as  it  will  tend  in  no  small  degree*  to  acce¬ 
lerate  the  march  of  those  institutions,  and  contribute  to  the  achieve¬ 
ment  of  their  triumphs.  Then  the  soul  of  Ireland  shall  be  emanci- 
])ated ;  the  native  majesty  of  her  high  spirit,  moved  with  contempt  for 
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thr  ima^  of  hrr  au|>oratitiona,  shall  break  them  to  |)iecea  with  her 
own  hands ;  and  her  heart*  that  alternately  bled  with  sorrow  and 
bunied  with  revenge,  shall  liecome  the  seat  o^  affection,  of  contentment 
and  joy.  The  cross,  and  no  longer  the  crucifix,  shall  lie  the  theme  of 
her  gratitude  and  the  hojie  of  her  redemption  ; — the  cniss  of  that  glo¬ 
rious  Mediator,  whoia*  lienevoleiice  regards  all  mankind  as  but  one  fa¬ 
mily  of  orphans,— whom  he  pitied,  over  whom  he  wept,  for  whom  he 
ble^  ;  and  whose  errand  from  the  laisom  of  his  Father,  it  was,  to  hush 
their  tumults,  to  wi|)e  away  their  tears,  to  reconcile  each  to  the  other, 
and  all  of  them  to  (iod/  pp.  311 — 42. 


NOTICES. 

Art.  IX,  I.  A  Help  to  the  I'riratc  and  Domestic  Reading  of  the  Iloit/ 
Scrifdures :  including  st'veral  Kss;iv8  in  Relation  to  the  Scriptures  ; 
an  Arrangement  of  the  Bisiks  of  tke  Old  and  New  Testament  in 
I’hronohigical  Order  ;  An  Analysis  of  Mr.  Afede’s  Scheme  of  the 
AjXK-alypst' ;  and  an  Kxplanati>ry  Index  of  Various  Matters  con¬ 
tained  in  the  Bible.  By  J.  Leifchild.  l2mo.  pp.  132.  Price 
2s.  i\d.  l.M>ndon.  Nisla^t. 

2.  The  ScrifUure  Stndent*s  Assistant;  lieing  a  ctimplete  Index  and 
concisi'  Dictionary  to  the  Holy  Bible  :  in  which  the  various  Per- 
stms,  Placi*8,  and  Subjects  mentionixi  in  it  are  accurately  referred 
to ;  and  every  ilithcnlt  Word  briefly  explained.  Designed  to  faci¬ 
litate  the  C'misnltation  and  Study  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures.  By  the 
Rev.  John  Barr,  Anth»»r  of  Plain  C’atecheticjd  Instructions  on  bap¬ 
tism  and  the  I./t>rd’s  SnpjHT.  12mo.  pp.  178.  Price  3j.  tW.  (Glas¬ 
gow,  18211. 

Thk  demand  for  helps  of  this  description,  is  a  phrasing  indication  of 
the  iiicreoMHl  attentiiui  ]»Hid  to  the  rimding  of  the  Holy  Scriptures; 
aud  our  warmest  .ipprobation  is  due  to  every  attempt  to  present  in  a 
iMiiiprt^sseil  and  fH»pnlar  form,  the  auxiliary  information  which  is  requi¬ 
site  to  their  ladug  adcxjuately  understood.  Mr.  Li'ifchild  h;is  contrived 
to  furni.sh,  within  the  compass  of  a  few  |iages,  a  vast  ixirtion  of  mnlti- 
farions  details,  historical,  chronological,  etymological,  and  didactic. 
We  must  regret,  however,  the  extreme  brevity  to  which  he  lias  found 
it  lU'cessary  to  confine  himself ;  as  it  has  led  him  to  crowd  his  matter 
too  much,  and  to  run  various  distinct  topics  together.  Many  of  the 
sentences  read  U>o  much  like  mere  hints  or  heads,  requiring  to  be  ex- 
pandi'd  by  a  living  teacher.  Some  of  the  statements,  too,  are  of  a 
cMitrovertiHi  and  doubtful  character,  and  ought  not,  we  think,  to  find 
a  |dact'  in  such  a  summary.  We  may  refer,  for  instance,  to  sever4il  of 
the  remarks  which  occur  in  the  Account  of  the  Collection  of  the  sacred 
books  of  the  Old  restoment,  and  to  the  Explanations  of  the  jirophetic 
symbols.  The  Epitome  of  the  Life  of  Christ  is  also  ojien  to  exception, 
'fhat  Our  Lord  had  *  not  a  literary,  but  a  rtdigious  iHlucation  ’,  as  well 
as  souie  of  the  statements  which  follow,  is  an  assertion  of  questionable 
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pn^priety.  The  Concluding  Remarks  ujwn  the  Style  of  the  New  Tea- 
tament  writers,  are  much  tiK>  summar)’  and  innK*rfect.  These  criti¬ 
cisms  will  be  thought  minute  ;  hut,  in  pro])ortioii  to  the  >'alueand  use¬ 
fulness  of  such  works,  ought  to  be  the  ]>ain8  bestowetl  uj>on  their  com¬ 
pilation,  and  the  severity  with  which  they  are  serntinixed. 

Mr.  liarr’s  Dictionary  to  the  Holy  liible,  is  intendiHl  to  serve  at 
once  as  a  Glossary  and  an  Index.  A  very  great  numbt^  of  words  have 
i>n  this  account  Wn  admitted  into  it,  which  require  no  other  explana¬ 
tion  than  is  supplied  by  a  common  Dictionary.  These  might  evidently 
have  been  multiplitd  «(/ /lAiVww :  e.  g.  Intermeddle,  Intrude,  Invade, 
Invisible,  Irony,  Sujierfluous,  Visit,  Voluntary,  See,  lie  has  also  in¬ 
troduced,  in  many  instances,  etymologit^  alike  doubtful  and  usedess. 
That  Chloe  means  ‘  green  herb*,  and  Julia  *  soft  hair  *,  can  nnilly  throw 
no  light  u|K)n  the  J^riptures ;  nor  can  it  lie  necessary  to  inform  the 
student,  that  *  cucumber  is  a  plant,  the  fruit  of  which  is  deshy  like  an 
‘  apple  ’,  or  that  ‘  pddsmith  is  one  who  makes  golden  wares  *.  The 

*  Asia  ’  of  Scripture  is  not  *  one  of  the  quarters  of  the  mirth  *;  nor  is 

Armenia  ‘  a  province  of  Asia  *.  ‘  Devils  *  are  not  sjioken  of  in  Scrip¬ 

ture,  although  demons  are.  Tabor  was  ci*rtainly  not  the  ‘  mount  of 

*  transfiguration  *.  'Kiss  *,  ought  to  have  been  explained  as  a  mark  of 
homage  and  fealty.  We  ho)>e  that  Mr.  Barr  will  take  these  suggi^s- 
tions  in  good  part,  as  our  object  in  offering  them,  is  the  same  that  he 
has  had  in  compiling  his  volume,  which,  notwithstanding  these  faults 
of  redundancy,  and  some  instances  of  incorrectness,  we  can  cordially 
recommend. 

Art.  X.  Observations  on  pMrly  Rising,  and  on  Early  Prayer,  as  a 

Means  of  Happiness,  and  as  an  Incentive  to  Devotion.  By  Henry 

Erskine  Head,  A.M.  Foolscap  8vo.  pp.  190.  London,  1828. 

The  faults  of  this  little  volume  are,  want  of  precision  and  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  wordiness  ;  its  better  qualities,  a  large  proportion  of  season¬ 
able  admonition,  an  iKXSisional  display  of  ehtquent  writing,  and  a  series 
of  interesting  extracts  from  valuable  authors, — Jeremy  Taylor,  Hooker, 
Law,  Locke,  and  Tillotson. 

Art.  XI.  LITERARY  INTELLIGENCE. 

In  the  Press,  Beatrice,  a  Tale  founded  on  Facts.  By  Mrs.  Iloffland. 
3  Vol.  12mo. 

In  the  Press,  Memoir  of  Mrs.  Ann  Judson,  wife  of  the  Rev. 
Adoniram  Judson,  Missionary  to  Burmah,  including  an  account  of  the 
Commencement  and  Progress  of  the  American  l^ptist  Mission  in 
that  Empire.  By  James  D.  Knowles,  Pastor  of  the  Second  Baptist 
Church  in  Boston,  Masachusetts. 

In  the  Press,  the  Family  Ch^lain,  or  St.  Mark's  Gospel  analysed 
and  prepared  for  Reading  and  Expounding  to  a  Family  Circle.  By 
Rev.  S.  Hinds,  M.A.  Vice-principal  of  St.  Alban's  Hall,  Oxford. 

The  Rev.  J.  H.  Hinton,  of  Reading,  is  preparing  for  Publication,  a 
Treatise  on  the  Nature  and  Necessity  of  the  lnfluei.ee  of  the  Holy 
Spirit. 
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Art.  XII.  WORKS  RECENTLY  PlIRLISHEI). 


UiacKLLANfiOLft. 

Tiles  of  Field  ind  Flooil,  with  Sketches 
of  Life  It  Honie.  By  John  Milcolm,  Au¬ 
thor  ot  ••  Scenes  of  “  Keininisrences 

of  1  ill  the  l\ri‘tH*e»  uid  South 

of  Fnuce,”  Ac.  Ac.  Siiiiil  Hvo. 

Biogri|diicil  Sketches  iiid  .Authentic 
.Anecdotes  of  LK)|;s,  e.\hihitin^'  remarkable 
InsUiK'cs  ol'  the  Instinct,  Sagacity,  and  so¬ 
cial  Dis^iosition  of  this  faithful  .Animal : 
llluslraUxl  by  liepresenlations  of  the  most 
strikini;  varieties,  and  by  Ct>rriVt  Portraits 
of  ct'lebrateil  or  rt  inarkable  Doijs.  from 
Drawings  chieHy  Original.  .AUo,  a  His¬ 
torical  Introductitui ;  and  a  ct>\Mous  .A^v. 

rcudix  on  tlie  Breeding,  Kct'tliui;,  Training, 
liseases,  and  Medical  Trv'atment  of  !)«>);$  ; 
tofjether  with  aTn'atiseon  the  C«amo.I-iws 
t»f  Great  Britaiiu  By  Captain  I'homas 
Brown,  F.B.S.K.,  Ac.  iloval  IHino. 

NATUEAL  lllVTOaV. 

Klcments  of  Natural  History,  or  an  In¬ 
troduction  to  Systematic  /i»olof^,  ehiiily 
aceoriUng  to  the  Classilication  of  l.inna‘us; 
with  lllustratUuis  ttf  every  Order.  By  Jolui 
Howard  Hinton,  A.M.  4to.  6r. 

T  H  COLOO  V. 

Sermons,  chietly  Practical.  By  the 
Hev.  Kdward  Bather,  M..A.  .A rcbdeacon  of 
SaU>p,  in  the  Hiocese  of  Lichfield  and 
Coventry ;  and  Vicar  of  Moole  Brace,  Sa¬ 
lop.  Vol.  the  Se«'i>nd,  llis.  .Mso,  the 
s«>cond  Edition  of  Vol.  1.  Svo.  1;^. 

To  the  Irreligious.  By  J.  H.  Hinton, 
.A.M.  id.  or  144.  per  100. 

Exidauatory  and  Practical  Coraroeou  ; 
lirini*  a  series  of  Short  Lectures  upi>n  the 
New  Tcatanient :  designed  as  an  .Assistant 
in  Family  Worship,  and  suited  to  the  ca- 
}iacity  id  all  Hanks.  By  a  Clergyman  of 


the  Establikherl  Church.  Vol.  1.  The 
Goapels  and  .Acts.  Hvo.  lOi.  tid. 

The  Natural  History  of  Knthusiasni. 
In  ten  Sections. — 

Section  1.  F.nthtisiasm,  Secular  and  Rc- 
ligmns. —  H.  F.nthtisiasm  in  IVvntion.— 
HI.  F.nthusiastic  Perversion  of  the  Doc¬ 
trine  of  Divine  InHnence. — IV.  Knthu- 
.siasm  the  Stiuree  of  Heresy. — V.  F^nthn- 
viatm  of  Prophetical  Interpretation. — VI, 
Knthiisiastic  .Abuses  of  the  Din'trine  of  a 
Particular  Proviilence.  —  V 1 1.  F.nthtisiasm 
of  IMiilanthrupy. — VIII.  Sketch  of  the 
I'nthusiasm  of  the  .Ancient  Church.—  IX. 
'Die  same  subject — Ingredients  of  the  .An¬ 
cient  Monachism. — \.  Hints  on  the  Pri>- 
Ivable  Spread  of  Christianity,  submittiHl  to 
those  who  misuse  the  tenn,  Flnthusiaani. 
Hvo.  8s. 

Seeker’s  Non-such  Professor  in  his  Mo- 
riilian  Splendour,  To  which  is  addtNl,  'Hie 
W eliding  Ring,  a  St‘rmon.  .A  now  Kdi- 
tion,  revised  by  the  late  Matthew  Wilks. 
I  Hmo.  .As. 

Forty-five  I^vturei  on  our  Lord’s  Ser¬ 
mon  on  the  Mount.  By  J.  £.  Good.  Sa¬ 
lisbury.  Hvo.  14s. 

.A  Funeral  Sermon  delivered  in  the  pa¬ 
rish  Church  of  I.avenhain,  .A.D.  1679.  on 
the  occasion  of  the  death  of  the  Her.  Wm. 
Gurnalk  .A.M.  By  the  Rev.  W.  Burkitt, 
.Author  of  the  Commentary  on  the  New 
Tcstanienu  To  which  is  prefixed,  an  Ad¬ 
vertisement  containing  what  further  in¬ 
formation  can  now  be  obtained  respecting 
Gurnalk  By  the  liev.  Robert  Aioslie. 
Hvo.  Is. 

Sermons.  By  the  Rev.  J.  Jones,  M.A. 
Minuter  of  Su  Andrew’s  Church,  Liver- 
}h>oL  Hvo. 

Intolerance  Deprecated.  .A  Lecture 
delivered  in  Zion  Chapel,  Fronie^  on  Thurs- 
tlay,  Iffth  Marclt,  lH^9.  By  Spedding 
Curwen.  Hvo.  Is, 


*•*  Our  Subu.'riU.rt  arr  rtyursfet/  to  ercutt  the  dtiUicnc^  «y*  a  ha^sheet  in  the  pretent 
Xumber^  tvhick  wiU  be  supi%icd  in  our  nexi. 
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